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m Non-Secrarias Pusnisuine Co.,- 
$13 Chestnut Street. 


PER ANNUM, $1.00 


Louis, Mo, a4 second-class matter; in February, 19h, 


Sees, 


LEAD 


The purchase of a really good and perfectly constructed 
Piano or Organ, means an investment for an ordinary life. — 
time, and a source of constant pleasure and satisfaction. 
The difference in cost between a first-class instrument and ee 
an inferior one is but slight, while the differetce in tone, — 
wear and general satisfaction is world-wide. Our Pianosand 
Organs are of the very finest workmanship and material, — 
and are fully warranted. They are preferred by the best : 
judges everywhere, for Home, Church or School. Call or 


write for catalogues, terms, etc. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


916 Olive Street, - - = St. Louis, Mo. S 


Satisfies The Most Critical. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN< 
AND_NON-SECTARIAN, 


BOTH FOR ONLY $2.00 A YEAR. 


A ede regular price for the Cosmopotrran alone has hereto- 

fore been $3.00 per year. No better Family Magazine 

is published than the Cosmoporrran. It is magnificently 

illustrated and its writers are among the very best. Its 

circulation of 150,000 copies at the beginning of this year is 
the best evidence of its popularity. 

Avail yourself of this advantageous offer by sending 

your subscription at once to 
THE NON-SECTARIAN PUB. CO., 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


HOME anno COUNTRY MAGAZINE 


AND 


THE NON-SECTARIAN. 


-FOR SIX MONTHS FOR $S!.00. 


<2 POs 


The Home anp Country MaGazine is entertaining, instructive and 
artistically illustrated. 


WIDE IN ITS SCOPE, : LIBERAL IN ITS VIEWS, 
ADVANCED IN ITS TEACHINGS, 
PURE IN ITS MORALS, RELIGIOUS IN ITS SENTIMENTS. 


Among its contributors are Rev. Chas. F. Deems, D. D., Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, T. V. Powderly, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Com. and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, and others equally able and popular. 

The regular subscription price for this alone is $2.50 a year. We offer 
it to you with Tue Non-Secrarian, for six months, for only $1.00. 

Send your subscriptions to 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUB. CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


III. 


THE ANTLERS HOTEL, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 


Tllustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, 
sent on request by 
E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


LACLEDE LAUNDRY, 


H. FREUDENSTEIN & Co. 
S. E. Cor. Ewing and Laclede Ave., St. Louis, 


Postal Orders promptly attended to. 


The F. H. Thomas Law Book Co. 


14 S. Broadway. 


New and Second-Hand Law Books always on 
hand and For Sale. 


. PHILIP ROEDER’S 
aS ODS) eC elaeett, 


307 N. Fourth St. 


The finest selection of Books, Periodicals and 
high-class Publications in the city. 


JAMES M. GOOD, 


SDRUGGIST< 


2S4tS Olive Street, 


TELEPHONE 1887. COR. JEFFERSON AVE. 


JNO. W. LOADER, 


THE HATTER, 
517 Olive Street. 


CELEBRATED DUNLAP HATS. 


Scharr Bros. Engraving Company, 
1405 Olive St. 
Engravers + and + Stationers, 


Wedding Cards, Visiting Cards, Monograms 
and Fine Stationery. 


Exclusive Agent 
for the 


——=PAULEY, —— 
DRUCCIST, 


100! NORTH GRAND AVENUE. 


WwW. R. GRANT, 
PHARMACIST, 


3718 Olive Street. 
TELEPHONE 2615, 


D, [. PARRISH, 


702 Olive St. 


KEYES & WATKINS 
LIVERY CO.’S STABLES, 


{001-1009 N. Grand Ave. 
Telephone 2525. 
Undertaking Rooms, 904 South Fourth Street 
| ES ST ETS SE 


PLOW’S 
FINE CANDIES, 


612 Olive Street. 
60e and 80¢ per pound, 40c per Ib., 3 lbs. for $1. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


F. W. SPILKER & CO. 


CATERERS, 


No. 3150 Olive Street, St. Louls. 


OPTICIANS. 


NOTICE- Subscribers who have not yet paid their subscription for 1893 
“will greatly oblige by making prompt settlement. 


We earnestly request all who are interested in our work to help us by 
PATRONIZING OUR ADVERTISERS, thus making our advertising space re- 


munerative. 


NON-SECTARIAN PUB. CO., 
813 Chestnut Street,"St. Louis, Mo. 


FACTORY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SMITH & STOUGHTON, 


YOU SAVE THE MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT. 


We carry 
more fine goods 
in more widths 
and half sizes, 
than any retail 
Exclusive 
Men’s Shoe 
House in 
America. 


Mail orders 
Promptly _ fill- 
ed. 

Send for our 
new Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue. 


— Sedo See 


ALD STOVEH DHALERS. 


IVs 


UMBRELLAS | ¥° 8x NOT iz tho——emmer= 


AND DRUGGISTS’ COMBINE. 


CANES We sell all Patent and Proprietary Medicines at 
Are the best that 20 TO 40 PER CENT DISCOUNT. 


canbe DST PRESCRIPTIONS CORRESPONDINGLY LOW. 


Assortrnent 
Unequaled. 


Patronize us and we will Save You Money! 
Prices the Lowest. ae 


“ra? "The Wole-Wilson Drug 66, 


Factory and Salesrooms, 


$14 N. SIXTH STREET, 6th and Washington Avenue, 


OPPOSITE BARR’S. 


APOLLO TURKISH BATH CO., °" cost omres: 
821 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS. 


HOURS FOR LADIES:—Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Sarardey, Mornings, from 8 to 
HOURS FOR GENTLEMEN :—Every Afternoon, from 1toll. Wednesday and Friday, An Day. 
Sunday morning, from 7 to 11. 


LE SESE Y TIE A RE TEE TLE), SSR ER SE SA A a IS 
W. W. CARPENTER, Pres: and Treas. H. N. CARPENTER, Sec. F.S.CARPENTER, V.-Pres. 


AMERICAN SHADE COMPANY, 
WINDOW * SHADES, 


No. 2012 LUCAS PLACE. 
JOHN J. ROBINSON, 
SDV a oa ne Se Got ete eee 


No. 403 WALNUT STREET. 


DRESS SUITS A SPECIALTY. 


ALL THE LATEST Music, AS SOON AS PUBLISHED, 


CAN BE HAD FROM 


C.1. WYNNE & CO,, orve Street. 


— DEALERS IN — 


SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, BANJOS, GUITARS, MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, Etc. 


LL TE SE NES II a TS Le SSC SSS SS SSS 
Ss. T. McCORMICK, Pres. R. F. KILGEN, Vice-Pres. A. O. RULE, Secy. 


SMubormick-Kilgen-Rule Real Estate Co., 
sazsmnorsr’ REAL ESTATE ano LOANS. 


HIGH GRADE RESIDENCES OUR SPECIALTY. 
GOOD INVESTMENTS FOR MONEY IN LARGE OR SMALL AMOUNTS. 


WH 


HOTEL RIVERVIEW 


On-the-Kankakee. 


The management of this well-known Summer 
Resort Hotel will open the house for the season 
of 1893 on May 18th. Those who wish to enjoy 
their usual summer outing at some desirable 


Well-Established Resort 


and at the same time to be 


WITHIN DISTANCE OF THE WORLD'S FAIR 


at Chicago, should investigate its advantages. 
Located on the Kankakee River, at Kankakee, 
Ill., on the Illinois Central Railroad, about an 
hour’s ride from the World’s Fair Grounds, with 


MANY DAILY TRAINS 


stopping at the Exposition Gates. 
tation Railroad rates, and 


Reduced Hotel Rates 
for the Month of May. 
Address: 


Low commu- 


Reasonable rates for the season 


JEWETT WILCOX, Manager, 
58 MICHIGAN AVE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


Washington, D.C. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in the 
city. Special rates by the month. The cuisine 
equalled by none. Homelike, and convenient to 
all public buildings. Send two stamps for guide 
to 0. @, STAPLES, Prop’r, 


IMPERIAL LAUNDRY 


III5 S. JEFFERSON AVE. 


We beg to inform the public that we 
are aiming to turn out the finest work 
in the city, and would respectfully solicit 
your patronage. 


Cc. W. BRIGHT & BROS., 
Proprietors. 


HOTEL BEERS. 


EUROPEAN. 


GEO. S. BEERS, - - Proprietor. 


' Grand Avenue and Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


gar-The Most Elegant and Fashionable 
Hotel in the City. . ... +s. -s 


GET YOUR NAME ON OUR LIST FOR _————_—— 
CYCLISTS’ COMPENDIUM. 


mime CYCLE GO. 


Agents for RAMBLER and IMPERIAL. 


Moen Lie St IREE TT, = - = ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VII. 


T. B. BOYD & (0., 


514-516 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Men’s Outfitters and Makers of Fine Shirts. 


John C, Worthington. Leonard Goettke. 


Worthington & Goettke, 


Dealers in 
Fancy Groceries, Foreign & Domestic Fruits, 


3701 Olive Street. 


The Most of the Best Goods for the Least Money. 


H.KONERT & SON, 
Merchant Tailors, 


914 Market Street, bet. 9th and 10th streets, 


A 


TYLER DESK CO., 


12th & LocustSts,, ST, LOUIS, MO. 

Send for our Mammoth Catalogue of Bank 
Counters, Desks, and other Office Furniture for 
1893. New Goods. New Stylesin Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, Book Cases, Cabinets, &c., at match- 
less prices for the best goods on earth. Our 
goods are well known and sold freely in every 
country that speaks English, Write for prices 


‘nd discounts. Catalogue free. Postage 12c. 


THE DELICATESSEN 


Lunch Rooms, 


124 Olive Street, 

718 Olive Street, 
716 N. Broadway, 

116 N. Fourth Street, 
506 S. Seventh Street, 

19th and Locust Sts. 


Chandler Floral Company, 
No. 7I7 Olive Street, 


TELEPHONE 472. 


No. 218 N, Grand Avenue, 


TELEPHONE 2621, 


APPLER & SEARS 


FURNISHING GOODS CO. 


Shirt Makers 


—— AN D——= 


MEN'S FURNISHERS, 


e& ¢ 8 808 PINE STREET. 


VIil. 


FINEST LINE OF 


CROGCRIES., 


FINEST TEAS, 
Java and Mocha Coffees, 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
““Gripson’s Finest oN Eartu’”’? Fuour. 


aas-Fine Groceries shipped to all parts of the 
country. y 


W. 0. GIBSON & SON GRO, CO. 


Telephone 1808. 2924 Olive Street. 


Berry-Horn Coal Co. 


COAL AND COKE, 


PITTSBURG GAS COKE. 


OFFICE: 510 PINE ST. 


ROE BUILDING. 


Young Men are 
Liberal Patrons of our 
Tailor Establishment. 


Trousers to order, $5.00 and 
up. 


Suits and Overcoats to order, 
$20.00 and up. 


Fittings Guaranteed. 

Money refunded to any not 
Entirely satisfied. 

Terms Strictly Cash, 


Cfiecl’ 712 Olive St., 


TAILOR ST. LOUIS. 


(Registered) 


BRANCH STORE, 


Wost Bnd Hotel, 
Vandeventer and 
Bell Aves. 


ELLEARD FLORAL CO. 


TEMPLE BLDG., Broadway and Walnut. 


Orders for Weddings and Receptions respectfully 
solicited. 


MATTHEWS & LEFFERTY, 
HATTERS, 


CORRECT STYLES. 


No. 719 Olive St. 


Gloves, Canes and Umbrellas. 


EE 


yy. EX. CRANE, 


FURNITURSEG, 


Cor. 4th and Vine Streets. 


1B. 


HERBERT A. SELLNER, A. C, SELLNER, A.J. KNAPP, H. GOODMAN, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y & Treas. Manager. 


KNAPP-SELLNER CHANDELIER CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Artistic Gas, Electric and Combination Fixtures, 


Gas Fixtures changed to Electric or Combination. 
Regilding, Electric Wiring and Removing Fixtures a Specialty. 


703, 705, 707 and 709 Locust St. 


OPPOSITE MERCANTILE CLUB, 
Telephone 498. Soin OMe 


EK. GoDDARD FLOUR MILL Co. 
MANUFACTURERS WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. 


£6 Whi 33___ The Purest and Best Flour in the United States. 
Spotless hite Spring or Winter Wheat. 


**Fider Down” and ‘‘ Suffolk’’— Premium Patents. 
‘© E, Goddard’s Extra”’’— Genuine Straight. 


Ask your Grocer for our Flours and give them a Trial. 


WrEMS LAUNDRY, 


1918 OLIVE STREET. 


Particularly call attention to their work in WASHING FLANNELS. While not 
guaranteeing them not to shrink—the experience of our customers is they 
are soft, sweet and clean, and the shrinking is so small they are perfectly 
comfortable in size until entirely worn out. i 


MERRICK, WALSH & PHELPS, | 


511 OLIVE STREET, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


fine Diamonds, Watches, 
french Clocks, Ete. 


ee 
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Patek Philippe & Co. Watches, Geneva, Switzerland, 


The Best Time-Keepers in the World. 


——A FULL LINE O0F—— 


Sterling Silverware, Cut Glass, Plated Ware, Etc. 
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ORIGIN’ OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
AMERICA; 


BY REV. W. D. SIMONDS. 


The Fathers of the American Republic, first in 
history, established upon a large scale a government 
resting upon the consent of the governed. They 
were the first to accept and act upon the principle that 
the people are the source of political power; that no 
government is rightful, unless it represents the will of 
the sovereign people. 

It is hard for us, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, during which the faith of our Fathers has been 
so abundantly justified, to understand how great was 
their departure from the accepted teachings of their 
time. Popular statesmanship then consisted in elabo- 
rating arguments to prove the divine right of kings 
to govern, and the sacred obligation of the people to 
obey. Wise rulers, who desired to be just, feared the 
ignorance and passion of the multitude. The com- 
mon people possess neither the right to establish, nor 
the wisdom to enforce justice in the State. Such was 
the universal opinion. Great then was the faith of 
the ‘‘Fathers’”’ in the unfettered will of the people; 
in the wisdom and goodness of the common man. 
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Not less progressive was the belief of these men 
that the true object of government is protection, not 
control. To protect the rights of the citizen in his 
pursuit of happiness, imposing upon him only such 
restraint as the same rights for all necessitate, to give 
to the individual the largest freedom compatible with 
the general good, was the political creed of the men 
who framed the American Constitution. A lofty ideal 
this, which as applied to practical affairs it is possible 
to abuse, yet evermore the highest and truest concep- 
tion of the object of government the mind of man can 
entertain. An autocratic government produces slaves 
and subjects; never men and citizens. Forced obe- 
dience to law is not virtue, nor does the multiplication 
of statutes develop manliness. Freedom is the sole 
condition of intellectual and moral growth. Freedom, 
with its rights and obligations ; freedom, with its perils 
and lessons dearly learned; freedom, that in curing 
its evils develops unexpected heroism; freedom, 
secured by the Constitution and guarded by law,— 
this is our sacred inheritance. But the world did not 
then believe in freedom for the individual; and to-day 
there is no little need of a revival of confidence in 
the sublime faith of the founders of our Republic — 
that man 1s most a man when the power to order his 
conduct in freedom is not dented him. 

The third great principle fearlessly adopted by 
these remarkable men, a principle in direct opposition 
to the uniform practice of civilization in all ages, a 
principle not yet accepted by any of the great powers 
of Europe, a principle moreover so hated by priest- 
craft everywhere that we shall preserve its blessings 
only by sleepless vigilance, affirmed that the powers 
of government were wholly secular. Ours was the 
first secular government ever established. Ours is 


. 
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the only government that has never gone into part- 
nership with a creed, nor taxed the people to support: 
a priest. 

How radical this position was a hundred years ago 
may be inferred from the welcome given Gladstone’s 
statement in 1839, a statement still the working theory 
of European governments. In his work upon ‘‘ The 
State in its Relations with the Church,” he argues the 
“capacity and consequent duty on the part of a 
government to lay down any laws, or devote any 
means for the purposes of religion, in short, to exer- 
cise a choice upon religion.”’ These sentiments met 
with wide favor in England in 1839. 

If we inquire how it came about that the 
‘‘Fathers of our Republic’? so dared to affront the 
general belief and practice of mankind relative to the 
proper functions of government, we shall find the 

“answer to our question partly in the condition of the 
country in 1780, and’ to a larger degree inthe 
religious opinions of these men who were, as we shall 
show, of the liberal faith. 

Happily for us, several Christian denominations 
had already attained considerable size and influence 
when the Federal Constitution was adopted. To 
honor one, must be to offend all others. Had any 
attempt been made to recognize even the largest ot 
these sects, as the national church, religious rancor 
would have prevented the union of the States. Let 
it never be forgotten that our religious freedom grew — 
in the first place —out of the conditions of the time; 
that warring sects maintaining in their own localities 
the union of Church and State were compelled to 
assent to a scheme of general government which 
abolished religious tests, and withheld from Congress 
the right to pass any law ‘‘ respecting an establishment 
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of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
.That a sect might obtain for itself the right to exist 
free from governmental interference, it was obliged to 
grant the same privilege to the followers of a hated 
creed and the professors of a dangerous heresy. 

In this manner, and not as the legitimate result of 
either Catholic or Protestant teaching, did we come 
into possession of the religious liberty we now enjoy. 
It does not lie within the province of any church that 
subjugates the reason of man to the will of a pope, 
or to the contents of a book, to establish or preserve 
a constitution granting complete freedom of the con- 
science. The tendency is always to enforce, on one 
pretext or another of public necessity, conformity to 
the supposed divine authority. The dogma of infalli- 
bility never yet inclined the heart of any man to grant 
his unbelieving neighbor perfect equality with himself 
before the law. All creeds asserting the presence in 
modern life of an infallible authority to which indi- 
viduals and nations ought to bow, are in spirit at war 
with the Constitution of the United States. To the 
fact that no sect was strong enough to enforce upon 
all others its special interpretation of the Christian 
religion do we owe our American system of a Free 

Church in a Free State. 

But on this account we are not less indebted to 
Washington and his co-workers. Lesser men of nar- 
rower thought would have failed both in their private 
deliberations and in their influence over the people. 
Sectarians would not and could not have framed or 
secured the adoption of a secular constitution. The 
founders of our Republic, almost to a man, were of 
liberal views in religion. They were men who be- 
lieved in God, in immortality, in righteousness, and in 
absolute liberty for the individual in matters so sacred. 
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The well-known views of Jefferson are perhaps 
nowhere more clearly given than in the following 
extract from a letter written April 21, 1803 :— 

‘To the corruptions of Christianity I am indeed opposed ; but 
not to the genuine precepts of Jesus himself. Iam a Christian, 
in the only sense in which he wished any one to be; sincerely 
attached to his doctrines, in preference to all others; ascribing to 
himself every Auman excellence; and believing he never claimed 
any other,” 

That Jefferson regarded our liberties under the 
Constitution in some peril, is evident. He writes to 
his friend Edward Dowse :— 

j ‘We are bound, you, I, and every one, to make common cause, 
even with error itself, to maintain the common right of freedom of 
conscience. We ought with one heart and hand to hew down the 
daring and dangerous efforts of those who would seduce the public 
opinion to substitute itself into that tyranny over religious faith 
which the laws have so justly abdicated.’ [Works of Jefferson, 
Vol. IV page 478-9.] 

The great influence of Benjamin Franklin upon 
American life and thought is acknowledged by all 
students. His was—as one has said—the largest 
mind that has shone this side of the sea. Here is 
Franklin’s creed in his own words :— 

““T believe in one God, the creator of the universe. That he 
governs it by his providence. That he ought to be worshiped. 
That the most acceptable service we render him is doing good to 
his other children. That the soul of man is immortal, and will be 
treated with justice in another life respecting its conduct in this.” 

It is useless for the most zealous churchman to 
longer deny the distinguished services of Thomas 
Paine, or his great popularity with the American 
people until long after the Constitution was adopted ; 
and this man’s creed during his long and eventful life 
was that of a devout deist :— 


‘ I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for happi- 
ness beyond this life. I believe in the equality of man; and I 
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believe that religious duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy 
and endeavoring to make our fellow creatures happy.” 


Regarding a future existence, he writes :— 


“TI trouble not myself about the manner of future existence. 
I content myself with believing, even to positive conviction, that 
the power that gave me existence is able to continue it in any form 
and manner he pleases, either with or without this body. I con- 
sider myself in the hands of my Creator, and that he will dispose 
of me after this life consistently with his justice and goodness.” 


Such was the creed of Thomas Paine. 

But what of John Adams? Surely the repre- 
sentative of Puritan New England was ‘‘sound in the 
faith.” In 1817 he writes Jefferson :— 


‘Twenty times in the course of my late reading, have I been 
on the point of breaking out, ‘ This would be the best of all possible 
worlds if there were no religion in it!’ But in this exclamation I 
should have been as fanatical as Bryant or Cleverly. Without re- 
ligion, this world would be something not fit to be mentioned in 
polite company—I mean hell. So far from believing in the total 
and universal depravity of human nature, I believe there is no indi- 
vidual totally depraved. The most abandoned scoundrel that ever 
existed never yet wholly extinguished his conscience, and while 
, conscience remains, there is some religion. <<." . . . =Dhe 
human understanding is a revelation from its Maker, which can 
never be disputed or doubted. No prophecies, no miracles ae 
necessary to prove this celestial communication.”’ 


Respecting the doctrine of eternal damnation he 
writes :— 

‘‘] believe no such thing. My adoration of the Author of 
the Universe is too profound and too sincere.”’ 

“The love of God and of his creation—delight, joy, triumph, 
exultation in my own existence—though but an atom in the universe 
—these are my religion.” 

But what of Washington? Was the “ Father of 
his Country’’ tainted with this liberalism that we are 
taught to believe is so dangerous? So runs the evi- 
dence. In early life Washington acted as vestryman 
of two Episcopal churches, but in later years his atti- 
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tude toward the church was one of respect, rather than 
sympathy. Cautious in the expression of his views, 
both for personal and state reasons, he did not so 
boldly antagonize popular superstition as did most of 
his co-patriots, but his opinions were not unknown to 
those entitled to his confidence. 

Dr. Abercrombie, Washington’s rector in Phila- 
delphia, upon being interrogated as to the President's 
religious views, replied, ‘“‘Sir, Washington was a deist.”’ 

A Boston clergyman, whose reputation for scholar- 
ship and accuracy is undoubted, says :— 


‘Those best qualified to testify tell us that he (Washington) was 
decidedly liberal in his theology in his mature mantood. That he 
trusted in God, believed in a Providence that in some large way 
guided human destiny, is, doubtless, true; but that he was an 
evangelical Christian is almost ceriainly not true.’’ 


Another authority (Historic Americans, Parker, p. 
135), Says :— 

‘Silence is a figure of speech. In his later years he (Washing- 
ton) had no more belief in the popular theology than John Adams 
or Benjamin Franklin, though, unlike them, he was not a speculative 
man. He was entirely free from all cant, bigotry and intolerance.” 

As to the character of our government, Washing- 
ton gave, over his official signature, as President of 
the United States, this important declaration :— 

“The Government of the United States is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion.” (Treaty with Tripoli.) 

Other testimony might be given, weighty and con- 
vincing. But enough; our task is done. 

It is evident that our government, securing to all 
equality without regard to creed, was established at a 
time when no church was strong enough to incorporate 
into the national Constitution its ‘‘articles of faith,” 
and that the master-spirits of that day were men of the 
liberal fold. Not atheists, nor agnostics, but men who 
trusted in God, who believed in a Providence guiding, 
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in a large way, human affairs, held to character as 
decisive of individual destiny, and cherished the hope 
of an immortal life. 

But for the prevalence of these liberal sentiments 
in Revolutionary days we should never have been able 
to boast of our civil and religious liberty, and can we 
not add, that liberty among us will be secure only so 
long as the sentiments which gave it being shall endure. 

Could not one having a national hearing thus plead 
with a recreant people: ‘‘Americans, suffer, if you 
will, the liberal faith of the founders of Our Republic 
to droop and die. Stand idly by while the devotees 
of creeds antagonistic to all true liberty are active and 
persistent. Witness unmoved the growth of organi- 
zations whose central principles are and must be fatal 
to the free exercise of the reason, and to the full en- 
joyment of the rights of conscience. Note without 
anxiety the planting of churches owning allegiance to 
a power whose unchanging mandate is, that as God is 
above man, so the church is above the state. Remain 
indifferent, if it please you, to the free and reverent 
faith of the Fathers, but think not thus to preserve 
the liberties won for you by better and braver men.”’ 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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A MESSAGE. 


‘¢ How fares my little earth to-day ?’’ the Heavenly Father said. 
The pitying angel wept: ‘‘O, woeful sight 
Of broken hearts, of feeble lives that stumble as they tread, 
That grovel in the dust, nor know the right! ”’ 
‘¢Mourn not,’’ the strong voice cried, ‘‘ men’s blood and tears 
as rain are shed 
That Man, the race, be lifted into light! ”’ 


Glenora, N. Y. Edith Willis Linn. 
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Je oN DEPENDENT CHURCHES, 
BY REV. H. W. THOMAS, D. D. 


Philosophically considered, the Independent Church 
and the Independent State rest at bottom upon the 
same principle. 

The principle is, the divine and inherent fact and 
right of man asa free being to rule himself. The 
logical conclusion from such a premise can be nothing 
less than the rights of the people in both government 
and religion. The practical outworking, or realization 
of the principle, is republicanism in State and Church. 

Opposed to the rights of man as man to self-rule is 
the old and long-contended-for assumption of royalty 
and ecclesiasticism. The claim of these is, that by 
special and divine appointment, the kings and clergy 
have the right to rule the world; and that they, and 
they alone, by reason of this delegated authority, have 
the right to establish and govern a State or a Church. 
The logical conclusion of such a claim is the denial of 
the rights of the people, and the practical out-working 
or result is despotism in government and religion. 

It is only natural that the State and the Church, 
royalty and ecclesiasticism, kings and clergy, resting as 
they do at bottom upon the same assumption, and ap- 
pealing to it for justification, should have journeyed side 
by side, that they should have become one in the com- 
mon desire and effort to make this assumed authority 
effective. And it is just as natural that this despotic 
assumption has been met and opposed by the larger 
claim of the rights of man in government, and rights 
of the individual reason and conscience in religion. 

In weighing these opposing claims it should be 
explicitly discriminated and affirmed, that by the right 
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to self rule it is not meant than man is, or by any 
possibility can be, free from responsibility to God; 
nor that he has, or can have, any rights to establish a 
Church or a State contrary to the eternal principles of 
truth and justice. These are self-existent, necessary, 
universal ; they are from God, of God; they are God; 
for God is true, God is just, God is good. 

Both parties in State and Church, the democratic 
and the despotic, claim alike their dependence upon 
a higher source and authority than themselves, and 
that all authority is from God. The difference, the 
contention, is this: royalty and ecclesiasticism assume 
that the right, the authority to rule, has been speci- 
fically limited by divine appointment to kings and the 
clergy; over against this is the broader and deeper 
claim of the democracy of government and religion, 
that the divine right to rule in State and Church is 
given to man; that it is the right of man as man. It 
is the claim of the many against the few, of the masses 
against the classes; it is the claim of humanity. 

Such a broad claim rests upon the fact that man is 
in the image of God); is; inv kind, like. Godesthat 
reason and right and love and liberty in man are in 
kind like the same principles and powers in God, but 
less in degree; and hence the rights of all must be 
confessed. And if this claim be not justified in the 
final appeal to the nature and rights of man, then the 
American revolution was treason, not against the 
government of England, but treason against God; 
and the Reformation of the 16th century was treason 
against the only church of God. 

If the principle of the rights of man, upon which the 
issue turns, be admitted, then the churches founded 
by Luther, Calvin, George Fox and John Wesley, 
have the same rights as the Episcopal or the Catholic 
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Churches, and, this conceded, the Congregational, the 
Unitarian and Universalist and Independent Churches 
cannot be excluded; and in a country where all stand 
upon the same footing before the law, the Independent 
Churches have the same civil rights that others have. 

But the differentiating principles are fundamental ; 
in ecclesiasticism the clergy alone can create a church, 
a ministry, formulate its creed and liturgy, and the 
property is owned by the church; in Congregational- 
ism the people create the church, choose and ordain the 
pastors, determine the creed and the forms of worship, 
and the people own the property. The ministry of 
the one is hierarchical; in the other it is fraternal. 

The Independent Churches are the logical and 
latest result of the outworking of this underlying 
principle of the rights of man, the rights of reason 
and conscience in religion. First comes the three 
great divisions of the Reformation—the German, 
the English, and the French; then those who dis- 
sented from the forms of the established church ; 
then the doctrinal dissensions, and separations because 
of differences in belief. For it should be remembered 
that, upon the pivotal points of orthodoxy, the ortho- 
dox Protestants and the Catholics have always been 
substantially as one; but the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist Churches had their origin in a radical departure 
from the creed thus held in common; the one affirm- 
ing that God is so one that he cannot be three; and 
the other affirming that existence would ultimately 
prove a blessing and not a curse to all souls. 

As a result of all these debates and divisions there 
have arisen many denominations, each emphasizing 
its special form of belief, or worship, or church polity. 
Those who believe in the three fundamentals of ortho- 
doxy—original sin, substitutional atonement and end- 
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less punishment—assume that they are orthodox, that 
they alone have the straight or right belief; those who 
cannot accept these dogmas are called Liberals, and 
denominationally are the Unitarians and Universalists, 
and the liberal wing of the Congregational Church. 

As a matter of fact more than half the people in 
our country are outside of all the churches; and, as 
each denomination has inherited the debates and- 
peculiarities of its origin, to become a member of 
any one of these, one has in a sense to assume these 
inheritances and to become in so far a specialist in 
beliefs, and hence be separated from all others If 
orthodox, one is a Baptist, a Methodist, a Presby- 
terian, a Congregationalist; if Liberal, one is a 
Unitarian, a Universalist. 

There are those of larger faith and feelings who 
do not care to be thus specialized or pushed out on 
one point of doctrine, or to be tagged or badged as 
belonging to any sect. They prefer the unbounded 
field of truth, and the unlimited life of love. They 
are satisfied with nothing less than the universal; and 
hence have arisen the Independent Churches, founded 
in the love of all that is true and good; fellowshiping in 
spirit all who will fellowship with them, and working 
with all who will work with them in the love of God 
and man for the universal good. 

All these Independent Churches are Congrega- 
tional in form; and, so far as I know, all belong to 
the new or progressive school of theology. Judged 
by the Tri-Theism of eighty years ago, few, if any, 
could be called Trinitarians ; a few perhaps, may hold 
to conditional immortality, or the destruction of the 
wicked; but not one believes in endless punishment. 
Resting upon the fundamental doctrine of the rights 
of man,—because of what he is as being in the image of 
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God, in essence like God—they all believe in a present 
and continuous inspiration and revelation; in the pro- 
gressive tendency and ultimate triumph of the good. 

Why then, it may be asked, do not these Inde- 
pendent Churches join the Unitarians or the Univer- 
salists? It is not that they have anything against 
them ; they love them and find much fellowship with 
them ; but they are working and hoping and praying 
for something larger. Why do they not form a new 
denomination, a ‘‘ Peoples” or a ‘‘ Non-Sectarian ”’ 
Church? They think there are, to say the least, full 
enough denominations already. The tendency of 
our better time is to uniting, and the hope is that those 
who hold the larger faith and hope will grow to be 
one, and that there shall thus arise a great American 
Church, large as the love of God and the needs of 
man; a church large enough to hold the growing 
beliefs of a world; a church that can welcome all 
minds and hearts in the great law and life of love, 
and the work and joy of doing good. 

The objection is urged against the Independent 
Churches, that they have no elaborate or well-defined 
creed ; that they ‘‘do not know what they believe.” 
It is true that the present religious beliefs of the new 
theologians are in a formative state, and that no one 
has been so unwise as try to cast them into an 
unyielding mould. And it is also true, that the 
churches, that had long ago finished their creeds and 
put them away as perfect, are finding that they do not 
express the real faith of their own preachers, and 
much less the faith of the people. The great Pres- 
byterian Church, perhaps the most stable of all the 
Protestant denominations, has been trying for several 
years to find out what it believes, but so far has not 
made any very encouraging success. 
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When the Presbyterian and other orthodox 
churches can tell the present age what they believe, 
they may with better grace speak of the indefiniteness 
of the Liberal faith. It is an unwritten part of the 
Liberal creed that truth is larger than the mind of 
man; and that whilst we know, we know in part only, 
and hence desire to ‘‘ grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of the truth’; and we expect that “when that 
which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be 
done away’”’; and hence we are not surprised to see 
the foundation slipping from under the old orthodoxy, 
and are glad that the living minds of that school are 
‘putting away childish things.”’ 
It is said that the Independent Churches are weak 
for want of denominational organization; and this 
may be so; and yet there is an element of strength 
in the fact of independency—in the feeling that they 
must care for their own welfare, and there is the 
hope that the friendly interest that naturally exists 
between these churches may grow into some form of 
closer and more helpful relations. And; as one great 
and needed step to this end, the suggestion of the 
editor of the Non-Secrarian, that out of the several 
small publications of these and other churches there 
should be founded one large paper that could concen- 
trate the strength of all, is timely and wise. Sucha 
paper would at once command public notice; it would 
be a medium of higher thought and a bond of union. 
With the possible economy of such a movement, the 
money and the ability put into the Non-Srcrarian, 
Unity, and the Universalist Monthly, and possibly 
others that would come in, ought to produce a paper 
that would be a felt power in guiding and shaping the 
thought and life of our transitional age. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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SOCRATES COMPARED WITH THOMAS A 
KEMPIS AND ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISSI. 


BY W. L. SHELDON. 


What a mystery there is to the character of Soc- 
rates! He was such a great man and did such an 
extraordinary work; and yet when we read what he 
had to say, in so far as we have his-authentic utterances, 
it is not easy at first sight to recognize the wonderful 
qualities of the man. He has exerted an enormous 
influence in history; that much is sure; but what the 
man actually was, will always be a profound enigma. 
The extraordinary name he has left in the annals of 
human thought, makes me instinctively desire to com- 
pare him with other eminent leaders who have worked 
in similar directions. I like to contrast him with such 
men as Thomas & Kempis and St. Francis of Assissi. 
There is such a resemblance, and yet such a difference. 
At the same time it is very important always to keep 
in mind whether we are referring to the historic or to 
the ideal Socrates. 

It was the historic Socrates whom we all regard 
as the father of the science of Ethics. There had been 
in earlier times and in other countries any number of 
moral reflections. The world’s scriptures are full of 
them. But no one in distinct terms had raised the 
question: ‘‘ What is this thing called Virtue; what 
does it imply; in what relation does it stand to the 
other elements of human life; how should each act fit 
in the whole purpose of existence?’’ This is what 
lifted Ethics into a Science. It is for that reason that 
we think of this man as having made one of the three 
or four turning points in history. It is not that he 
discovered any great and final truths. I fail to see 
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that we can learn very much at the present day by 
making a direct use of his teachings. The significance 
of his influence was rather in the tendency which he 
set a going and the new philosophical method he es- 
tablished. If there had been no philosophers to suc- 
ceed the great dramatists, much of the good would 
have been lost that has come down to us from Ats- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

This man was essentially through and through, by 
every fiber of his nature and peculiarity of his mind, 
a Greek. It is that circumstance which explains the 
contrast between Socrates and such a man as Thomas 
a Kempis. It accounts for the striking divergence in 
their views or theory of Virtue and the Highest Good. 
With the Greek thinker, Virtue was a question of fit- 
ness or proportion. His theory, so far as it 1s posi- 
tively known, is stated in that book we all read: 
“The Memorabilia”’ of Xenophon. The distinguish- 
ing feature, which every person connects with the 
teachings of Socrates, is to be found in the fact that 
he looked upon knowledge as the means of arriving 
at Virtue,—that is to say, he believed that if a man 
knows what is right he will do the right. It is only 
necessary he thought, that a man should study the 
true purposes and character of his own being. He 
would have said distinctly, in Scripture language : 
‘They that discern these things will do them.” It 
was a direct, logical series of inferences: A man will 
inevitably try to get what he wants; what he wants 
will be the result of his own nature; the actual wants 
of his nature when truly appreciated would indicate 
for him what would be the truly good; when, therefore, 
the man fully comprehends his own nature, he will at 
once set to work to secure the object of his desire, he 
will act according to the laws of his being, and so 
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attain Virtue; what he is to do, therefore, is to thor- 
oughly investigate the laws of his own nature —that 
is, he must obey the saying of that philosopher : 
“Know thyself.’ Such, I take it, was the process of 
reasoning in the mind of Socrates. 

We perceive at once that there was something 
absent which is present in the thought of Thomas & 
Kempis in the volume attributed to him: ‘ The 
Imitation of Christ.’ Socrates naturally gave no 
recognition to what now would be called ‘‘the sins of 
character ’’; he only knew of the “sins of ignorance.” 
The vicious heart, for him, came simply through an 
unenlightened mind. He, therefore, would have one 
message for everybody: ‘‘ Comprehend thyself; find 
out what it is that your nature really and truly wants; 
when you truly know it you will act upon it; and so 
you will acquire what is really the Highest Good.”’ 

With Thomas & Kempis the language is quite 
different. He would not have said, ‘‘they who discern 
these things will do them.’’ Hisremark was: ‘‘I had 
rather feel compunction, than understand the definition 
thereof.”’ He would not have encouraged over-much 
thinking. His saying was: ‘ Many have lost faith 
whilst they endeavored to search into things too high.”’ 

We could recognize this contrast in their views of 
special virtues. Socrates for example is noted for his 
humility; but it was a humility of mzzd. He would 
probably have said that if we were absolutely cer- 
tain that we did know a thing, we might then take 
pride in knowing it. Where we need to be cautious 
is, whether we really do have that knowledge. 
Thomas & Kempis, on the other hand, would have 
said, that humility means contempt for one’s whole 
self. The dangerous pride is that of character. He 
asserts: ‘For if thou attain to the full contempt of 
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thyself, know that thou shalt then enjoy abundance of 
peace.”’ In aword we would probably say that the 
new element in the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis was 
the idea of sin; that is to say, an evil *which is in the 
whole self and not simply having its origin or seat in 
the mind; it is the whole nature of man which needs 
remodeling, and not simply his thoughts. Socrates 
probably had not grasped that truth. This was rather 
the gift of. Judaism and Christianity. 

The third consideration would be in the different 
tendencies of the two men in their views as to the 
wise use of the mind. Socrates, as I have said, was 
the father of the science of Ethics, because he set men 
to finding an intellectual basis for their opinions as to 
what is right and what is wrong. He probably would 
have asserted that there can be no permanently vir- 
tuous character until we have done some clear think- 
ing as to what is real Virtue. This of course opens 
up the whole question as to the wisdom or peril of 
persistent thought in morals and religion. Shall we 
encourage that kind of thinking? Is it liable to over- 
develop skepticism, and so weaken the human will ? 
Thomas & Kempis did not take the middle position ; 
he took the contrary ground. His teaching was: 
“Tf a man should attain to all knowledge he is still 
afar off.”’ ‘‘All reason and natural search ought to 
follow faith, not to go before it, nor to break in upon 
it..’ This would have been the sharp line of demar- 
cation between them on that one particular problem. 
Socrates would have said: ‘If faith, or the motive 
of good conduct is to abide, reason must go before it 
and establish it.”’ 

We cannot glean very many wise and helpful 
sentences from Socrates, although on this latter issue 
he was right. What he gave us was the method and 
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not the final truth. When once we have caught the 
method there is not much value in going back to his 
line of thought. But, on the contrary, it may be just 
the other way with that other writer whom we have 
mentioned. We may, or we may not, believe in his 
method or his view about the use of the mind; but to 
the end of every man’s life, and to the close of the 
world, there will always be reason for gleaning helpful 
and inspiring life-maxims and life-lessons from the 
teachings of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

It is astonishing what an immense number of valu- 
able thoughts can be had from that little volume, ‘‘The 
Imitation of Christ.” Whatever be a man’s religion, 
it makes no difference, he will always find something 
there which he can use for himself. Whether he be 
Hebrew, Christian or Buddhist, or whether he claims 
to have the new basis of religion, he could still make 
for himself a chaplet of pearls out of that wonderful 
book; it is so full of maxims for every-day use! The 
reason for it is, that the writer appreciated the fact 
that what we have to contend with is not so much 
merely mistaken ideas as imperfect character. 

I do not say that the author of ‘‘The Imitation of 
Christ’’ was a superior mind to the man described to 
us in the ‘‘Memorabilia” of Xenophon. On the con- 
trary, Socrates was the greater man and did the 
greater work. He was unquestionably wrong in as- 
suming that when once we have the truth we would 
make the correct use of it. Alas! as St. Paul says: 
‘What I would, that do I not, and what I would not, 
that I do.” But he was grandly right in his assertion 
that no large results can ever come until we have 
some kind of a philosophy of life. He led the way by 
demanding that we must have an intellectual basis of 
existence. The course of the world’s history changed 
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when he established the principle that we must bring 
down philosophy from the skies, and make it decide 
for us why we should act in one way rather than 
another. We have not settled everything, as he sup- 
posed, when we have settled that one fact; but, on 
the other hand, we have taken the first step essential 
to moral progress. It is for that reason, we might 
almost say, humanly speaking, that if it had not been 
for Socrates and the influences he set a going, it would 
have been impossible later on for the world to have 
taken up Christianity. 

When, however, we return to the ideal Socrates, 
it is to be understood that we are to have in mind the 
man as set before us in the writings of Plato. Whether 
the picture is historic we do not know. For my own 
part, it is of little consequence to me to what extent 
that philosopher in his picture was true to the original 
Socrates. It would naturally be of importance to de- 
termine the fact, if we were thinking of the matter for 
the purpose of investigating the laws of history; but, 
so far as the actual influence of the man upon us is 
concerned, it is precisely the same whether or no there 
was such an individual. It is not at all necessary that 
an ideal type of man or woman should really have 
lived in order that it should be able to do its work 
upon us as a stimulus or an example. It is only the 
lower order of mind which would require the real and 
living fact, if the man is to be stirred and influenced 
by such a special type of personality. The one essen- 
tial is that the ideal shall have nothing in it that is not 
potentially in the human being. If we can actually 
say that this kind of a person could have lived, or may 
exist some time hereafter, that is quite enough for 
us in order that it should do its true work upon us as 
a religious influence or moral inspiration. 
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Writers for children sometimes add to the title of 
their books the words, ‘‘a true story.’’ Itis supposed 
- that this will give an extra charm to the tale for the 
child mind. But for a perfectly mature individual I 
doubt whether the power of the book would be en- 
‘hanced by any such method. The only advantage that 
could come would be in the added assurance that the as- 
sertion of the truth of the story may convince us a little 
more of the ideal being an actual human possibility. 

Plato has given us in his conception of Socrates 
his idea of ‘“The Perfect Man.” I am not referring 
now to his views of life or philosophy, but in certain 
of his writings he has given us a definite portrayal of 
a particular kind of character. The elements are as 
distinct and sharp in outline as the features would be 
if a good artist had drawn in detail a complete physi- 
ognomy. We have the ideal type set before us as he 
would talk and conduct himself in the last days of his 
life, or in the crisis of martyrdom. There are three 
separate pictures given us. One of them is a descrip- 
tion of the man’s character itself, as told by one of the 
speakers in the dialogue called the ‘‘Symposium’’. 
The second is in the address which Socrates made 
before the court which condemned him to death. It 
is known as the ‘‘Apology’’. The third is in the conver- 
sation held with his friends the last few hours before he 
drank the hemlock. This is known as the ‘‘ Phedo”’. 
These three dialogues, the Phado, the Apology and the 
Symposium, give us as clear-cut a figure of a man as 
could be had in any of the dramas of Shakspeare or 
Goethe. Weare dealing, therefore, with Plato’s ideal 
of aperfect man. I wish to contrast the picture with 
another type given us in various forms, but largely with 
the same features—that is, the so-called sazwtly character 
of history, particularly in the history of christianity. 
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It is quite certain that Plato would not have alto- 
gether revered this other type any more than Francis 
of Assissi would have given approval to the ideal of 
the perfect man from Plato. At the same time there 
is a certain parallelism. They both took upon them- 
selves the mission of being a guide and helper of men. 
What was asked of Socrates especially was, that he 
should resign that mission. His reply is well known: 
‘Men of Athens, I honor and love you; but while I 
have life and strength I shall never cease from the 
practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting any one 
whom I may meet after my manner and saying: O, 
my friend, why do you who are a citizen of the great 
and mighty and wise city of Athens care so much 
about laying up the greatest amount of money and 
honor and reputation, and so little about wisdom and 
truth and the greatest improvement of the soul’, St. 
Francis of Assissi could have used almost the same 
words. He too went up and down the land bearing 
the same tidings, the old lesson of his Master: ‘“‘ Man 
cannot live by bread alone.”’ The two characters are 
also alike in their unswerving loyalty to their purpose 
and position. Death had no terror for them. They 
equally appear to have had the sense, which I look upon 
as the basis of all religion, that of absolute consecra- 
tion to some purpose or ideal. Socrates and St. 
Francis would both say, ‘‘we will either do this thing 
or die.’ They are alike also in a third circumstance, 
in that they regard themselves as under the sway of 
an authority over and above themselves. For Soc- 
rates it was the community or the State. He accepts 
its will as the will of God; he would not even try to 
escape the penalty of its decision in spite of the glar- 
ing injustice of the decree. Saint Francis, on the 
other hand, bowed with the same awe before the will 
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of his Master, Christ. You have therefore three ot 
the elements of moral greatness; the first being a 
a desire to become a helper of one’s fellows, the 
second being a sense of consecration, the third being 
the submission of the will to a supreme authority over 
and above one’s personal desires or individual welfare. 

But the contrast between Socrates and the char- 
acter such as Saint Francis of Assissi is equally 
distinct. The difference to my mind appears more 
than anything else in their way of looking at them- 
selves and asserting their position. There is in 
Socrates a self-consciousness of his own perfection, 
an assurance of his own position, that was altogether 
wanting in Saint Francis. There is a sublimity in his 
calm fearlessness of death, in the simplicity of his faith 
in his own position, in the supreme defiance with 
which he tells them that whatever they may do they 
cannot touch his soul; but his loftiness of character 
is tinged faintly with arrogance. In a word, what was 
lacking in that ideal type was the virtue of humility. 
His trust was almost too complete; he is a little too 
perfect. I admit the grandeur of his last words to 
the judges: ‘The hour of my departure has come 
and we go our ways,—lI to die, and you to live. 
Which is better I leave to God.’’ And yet magnifi- 
cent as that appears there is another picture to me far 
more grand. I have in mind of course the sublime 
scene of the Man on the Cross who for a moment 
wavered and was breaking as he exclaimed: ‘My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me’’; but then 
who conquers himself exclaiming at last in the dying 
moment: ‘‘It is finished. Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” The superiority of 
this other picture is in that very moment of wavering 
and doubt. A certain distrust of one’s self is essential 
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in order to keep one reminded that he has not yet 
reached the goal. It may of course go too far, and 
then it weakens the will instead of being a stimulus 
or inspiration. What makes St. Francis possess the 
element of humility is the consciousness that he had 
an example before him which he was always trying to 
copy, and yet at the same time knowing ever that the 
example was never quite being realized. There is 
such a majesty in the last effort of the man to do the 
one final thing. It would seem superstitious if it were 
not so in unison with the whole purpose of his life. 
If he could not absolutely be like his Master, he 
would at least try to have something of his suffering,— 
to experience his woe and agony if he could not 
realize his type of perfection. It was from that mo- 
tive, I take it, that he pierced his own hands and feet 
with nails, that he might wear the badge of suffering 
that marked the figure of his Master, Christ. This at 
least is my own inference of that wonderful story about 
the st2zgmata appearing on the form of St. Francis. 
The virtue of humility or self-scrutiny for the whole 
character, and not simply for the views of the mind, I 
take to be the one great addition made by Judaism and 
Christianity to the ethics of the Greeks. They may 
have exaggerated the virtue ; but more than anything 
they have emphasized the petition always being said 
because never quite actually granted: ‘“‘ Create in me 
a clean heart and renew a right spirit within me.”’ 
Human consciousness must always keep before itself 
the truth of its own effort after perfection and its own 
failure at securing it. Christianity undoubtedly helped 
in this direction by giving an actual example or ideal 
of perfection to which its followers could always com- 
pare themselves. The disciple could ever say: 
‘ Though I have suffered, I have never suftered like 
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Him; though I have been a helper of men, I have 
never done it as He did it; though I have striven 
after purity of heart, my feelings have never been like 
His; though my aspirations have been lofty, they 
have never equalled His aspirations; I have never 
been equal to the Master.”’ 

Unquestionably, if there must be a choice, I would 
give the preference to Saint Francis over Socrates. 
His position will lead to larger results than the stand- 
point or ideal as given us by Plato. There is some- 
thing more inspiring in a life than in an idea. We 
admit its imperfections and its one-sidedness. Under- 
stand me, we are not referring now to the error or 
truth of the particular example chosen by any of the 
saints in history; but the one peculiar distinction 
' which has marked their feelings, has been that con- 
sciousness of another ideal which they could always 
be trying to resemble or approximate to, and yet could 
never fully realize. Philosophy will make a mind; it 
will not discipline and make a man. The study of the 
picture of philosophical composure, lofty resignation, 
as given us in the ideal Socrates, may quicken our 
sense of awe and reverence, but it will fail to draw 
us to its own height because it does not show us the 
method of discipline and self-scrutiny by which we 
are to realize it in ourselves. For my own part, 
therefore, I think the picture of Saint Francis wear- 
ing himself out in pain and distress of mind over the 
suffering of his fellows, but, more than all, over his 
own failure to reach the height attained by his Master, 
is in the long run in the course of history liable to be 
more than helpful,—because it does suggest to us the 
one course by which to approach our ideal ; and that 
is through the method of self-scrutiny, keeping the 
high ambitions up, while holding the self-assurance 
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down. Perhaps the most difficult problem of ethics 
is to find the method by which we can at the same 
time suppress over self-assurance, while continuing 
firm in positive effort to fulfill ones best aspirations. 

There may be elements of superstition in the life 
or belief of Saint Francis. I have no interest in the 
miracles he is said to have performed. They belong 
to his own age. His life did not exist for the purpose 
of doing wonders impossible to other human beings. 
The only miracle he was striving to perform was to 
bring his own life up to the standard of the example 
he had set before himself,— an example always unat- 
tainable and yet in the effort to approach it, ever 
being more and more realized. I like Saint Francis 
for his humility, because that is a virtue very rare in 
a conspicuously strong character; and I fail to find it 
in the ideal Socrates. 

Charles Kingsley in his ‘‘ Hypatia’’ has under- 
taken to show that an example, in order to be 
influential, must have been at one time an incarnate 
human fact. He pictures his heroine as turning 
away from her .own philosophy in an irrepressible 
yearning to have before herself a complete illustration 
of a perfect human being. Whether this be true we 
leave to each man’s judgment; but as for myself I 
am satisfied that it is sufficient if the ideal or the 
example once actually exists either in fact or in 
poetry. If history, through its own yearning or 
through its practical results, has given or developed 
such a type or the picture of such a type, the work 
can then go on; the example has once entered into 
the human consciousness. If at the present day there 
is a tendency to reproduce the elements of the ideal 
Socrates, rather than the characteristics of the early 
saints and martyrs, it is because men have been for- 
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getting that an example exists in order that we may 
pattern our lives after it, rather than make it an object 
of worship. When this other standpoint comes more 
in the ascendancy, we may look for other instances of 
that class of saints who are so rare in these later 
centuries. [am almost inclined to say that, if it were 
left me to make a choice, for these reasons I would 
prefer an age inspired by an enthusiasm, such as that 
of Saint Francis, rather than an age inspired by the 
enthusiasm of the ideal Socrates. 


HOW WE LEARN. 


Great truths are dearly bought, The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


Bought in the market at the current price, 

Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bowl; 
It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 

Nor pierces even the caace of a soul 


Great truths are greatly won. Not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream, 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth ; 

Not ’mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 


But in the day of conflict, fear and grief, 

When the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 
Ploughs up the sub-soil of the stagnant heart, 

And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the light. 


Wrung from the troubled spirit in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest from the well-ploughed field, 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 
—fonar. 
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THE PREAGH UNG (FORA TO-D Avo 


BY REVO: [oe eECOBe® 


“‘These that have turned the world upside down have come 
hither also.’’ ESA cts wuseuOs 
When this subject is propounded, there is gener- 

ally a chorus: of voices, “Oh <oive- us: ihe good old 

Gospel in the good old way.” There are several 

remarkable things about this demand. The first is 

that the Gospel seems to be the only thing called for 
in this fashion. Everything else is demanded in its 
newest form. You never hear men calling for the 
good old railroading in the good old way, or the good 
old sailboats in the good old way, or the good old 
newspapers in the good old way, or the good old 
fashions of any old things, except as one may have a 
fad for old mahogany and china. In all secular things 
men cry, Give us the latest and best of everything: 
the fastest trains; the most perfect machines ; the very 
latest of Edison’s devices; the spiciest, most newsy 
newspaper; the most approved method in education ; 
the fashions from Paris; the very, very last, most 
excruciating color for a necktie. Yet, when we come 
to spiritual things, these very same people slump back 
into the ages, crying feebly, ‘‘Give us the good old 

Gospel in the good old way.”’ 

The second remarkable thing is that the Gospel is 
the only thing in the world that never was old, and 
never had any old‘way. Why, the very word means 
news, good news! No man who ever preached, if he 
truly preached, knew anything about an old way, either 


*Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Albany, N. Y., who recently withdrew 
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good or bad. He always seemed to himself a new 
kind of a man, witha new and startling message to his 
fellow-men. His preaching was literally of a new kind, 
for his word was transfused through his own person- 
ality. There has never been an old way. If there 
has, will some one please to tell me when and where 
this old way existed? If we go back to Christ, his 
was certainly a most astonishing and revolutionary 
way. It put all Jesusalem and Judea in a ferment. 
When the disciples began to preach they said of them, 
“The men who have turned the world upside down 
have come hither also.” 

Another remarkable thing: this demand for a good 
old Gospel in a good old way is as old as the Gospel, 
and, in substance, as old as humanity. This was the 
principal charge against Christ—he departed from the 
traditions of the fathers. He spoke against Moses. 
You see at the time of Christ they wanted preaching 
as old as Moses. And I venture to say the men of 
Moses’ time called for preaching as old as the deluge. 
This demand for a ‘“‘good old gospel in a good old 
way” grows out of a total misconception of the 
spiritual life; it proceeds from a purely mechanical 
idea of the soul and of its relations to the Divine 
Being. If my spiritual life is a fixed, invariable quan- 
tity, and my spiritual relations to God and man are of 
an external, legal character, then a system of rules and 
regulations can be geared to my soul precisely as power 
is applied toa machine. If I am performing a pro- 
cess in mathematics, then I want the old good multi- 
plication table in the good old way. I am dealing 
with fixed quantities by an invariable law. If I am 
putting up the frame of a building, every brace in it 
goes to its place, and does its work by a law as old as 
creation and as invariable as gravitation. 
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If any one has the hardihood to carry this sort of 
mechanism over into the realm of the spirit, he can 
then formulate a system of regulative ideas, and his 
work is done to the end of time. He can then sit 
down and calmly, persistently call for the good old 
Gospel in the good old way—which is only calmly and 
persistently calling for the turning of a crank. 

When, however, we think of the spiritual life, in 
all its entities and processes, as purely and solely vital, 
we have entered another realm, in which there are no 
old laws, no old ways, but everything is eternally new. 
If I am feeding corn in a mill to be ground, I go right 
on in the good old way indefinitely ; that is a mechan- 
ical process. But if 1 am taking food for nourishment, 
there is no good old way, no law as to amount, or rate, 
or time; every man is a law unto himself. One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, and the process in each 
individual is varied by every step that he takes, by 
every smile or frown, by every serious thought, and 
by every lightest swallow-flight of feeling. This is a 
vital process. If I take men from their normal life 
and make soldiers of them, that is, reduce them to a 
mechanical life, then I can set them up in rows, regu- 
late the poise of their heads, the direction of their 
eyes, the movement of every muscle; I can write 
down a series of regulations for them, and enforce 
these regulations in the good old way. But this is in 
the realm of mechanics. When you step into the 
household where little children are in normal relations 
with their parents, you have entered the vital realm 
again, where each one is coming on after a law of his 
own, and where every word and thought and look of the 
parents is a vital factor in shaping the life of the child. 

Now, the instant you consider the human soul, not 
in mechanical or governmental relations to God, but 
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in strictly constitutional, vital relations with him, the 
entire subject of the religious life wheels into a new 
orbit and traverses new heavens; old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are become new. The earth 
is simply God’s household, where the children are un- 
folding their life in direct personal, vital contact with 
the eternal, living, and loving Father of their spirits. 
We live and move and have our being in Him. Every 
factor in our daily life, then, I care not how small or 
common or earthly, is a living force telling upon the 
soul of one of God’s children. 

I think now we have gained a good outlook upon 
the preacher’s domain. Is he to step out into this 
household of God with a book of rules and regulations, 
and endeavor to establish a sort of spiritual military 
system, taking the children out of the free, vital home 
life and putting them into a mechanical drill? God 
forbid! The Father never gave any such book or 
formulated any such rules. What! is not the Bible 
just that very thing, ‘‘an infallible rule of faith and 
conduct’’ for that very purpose, to determine authori- 
tatively the spiritual life of man? No, no! Have you 
never read your New Testament? Which was given 
first, the Holy Spirit, the teacher, to lead us into all 
truth, or these four Gospels? Did Jesus say, I am 
about to leave the world, but I will inspire certain men 
to write a book, and when that book is come you can 
read exactly what you are to do? No, he said nothing 
about a book; never wrote a sentence himself; never 
commanded, so far as we know, one of his followers 
to write a sentence. What was the promise? It was 
the living Spirit of the living God to be ever with us; 
to dwell wzthix us. He is to lead us into all truth; 
He is to take of the things of Christ and show them 
unto us; He is to bring things to our remembrance. 
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Fifty, sixty, eighty, it may be a hundred years after- 
ward, these four Gospels were written. They were 
never given as a finality, never thought of as an in- 
fallible rule of faith and conduct. They were given 
to our age for precisely the same reason that they 
were given to that first age. The purpose is plainly 
stated in the preface of one of these Gospels: ‘‘For- 
asmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a 
narrative concerning those matters which have been 
fulfilled among us, even as they delivered them unto 
us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word, it seemed good to me also, 
having traced the course of all things accurately from 
the first, to write unto thee, in order, most excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mightest know of a certainty 
concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.’ . 
Precisely that—a swift outline narrative of the Christ 
in the flesh, with a few fragments of his principal 
words, in order that we might be assured of the solid 
setting in human history, in human flesh, of the 
spiritual verities of our life. The preacher of to-day, 
then, like every vital preacher from the beginning, is 
to regard himself as a true prophet of God, speaking 
for God and from God at first hand. What the world 
needs to-day more than anything else is to be cut clean 
away from a traditional, parchment religion and be 
brought face to face with a living, personal, all- 
embracing God. We go to men with an open book 
in our hands. Not content with this, we pile on it 
other books of our own making, and add pamphlets 
and treatises and arguments and theories, and go out 
to men crying, Believe, believe! We have never 
been sent to men with the Bible, but with the God of 
the Bible. Jesus never commanded any one to believe 
in the Bible or to study the Bible. His word was al- 
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ways, ‘‘Ye believe in God, believe also in me.’”? When 
the Apostles took up the work, .they preached Christ 
and him crucified. The Bible is here to point us to 
the living God in Christ. When the guide-board has 
pointed out your road, its work is done. You are not 
expected to take it on your shoulder and carry it home 
and set it up ina shrine. Your physician sends you 
a remedy wrapped in a paper superscribed with direc- 
tions for taking that remedy. He does not expect 
you to take the paper. He does not expect you to 
devote yourself to that superscription, speculating 


upon it, writing theses upon it. The directions are 


there to get you to take that remedy in the way to 
heal you. That precisely is the work of the Bible. 
Hear this cry from the heart of German Socialism: 
“The saving facts of the Gospel are not taught 
directly as 4zvzzg, personal truths, but are formulated 
after the manner of the catechism, and treated merely 
as something to be memorized and learned dog- 
matically, as truths for the heads rather than the 
hearts of the children.’’ ‘‘ The training of the under- 
standing supersedes the religious education of char- 
acter, and Jesus Christ is presented after the fashion 
of the creeds, as a metaphysical enigma rather than a 
historical divine person.’’ Believe me, my brethren, 
this is the desperate need of the world to-day. From 
that great lower world of bitter poverty and desperate 
toil; that world so poor in homes that the traditional 
family is well-nigh impossible; that world in which 
books, music, cultivation, aspiration, are forever shut 
out, and men, women, and children are harnessed like 
beasts to the imperious needs of the great, roaring 

heedless world, and driven under the we tes lash 5 
toil till they drop in their tracks—that world is waiting 
for, calling for, the Nazarene Christ to come among 
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them once more, the lowly Christ, the carpenter 
Christ. They want him to come among them, not to 
give them propositions, but to help and comfort and 
sustain them, just as of old he stood among the poor. 
And we may well be sure of this: the other half of 
the world, what we fondly and vainly call the upper 
half, is in just as dire need of that living Christ in his 
simplicity and lowliness. The vulgar rich, droning 
themselves in debasing luxuries and feeble, childish 
ostentation; the great mass of well-to-do men and 
women who are altogether earthly, content with the 
returns of purely worldly exertions—these need to be 
confronted, not with books and parchments, but with 
the living, personal Christ. A nineteenth century 
Thus saith the Lord, from the lips of a living prophet, 
needs to be sounded through their spirits like the peal 
of a trumpet. 

Starting from this vital view of the religious nature 
and life, the modern prophet is absolutely fearless ; 
for one of the great processes of nature is not easily 
disturbed, is sure to go evenly on its way accomplish- 
ing the beneficent purpose of God. As Emerson has 
said, with fine scorn, ‘‘I make no apologies for the 
solar system.” That is a vital system. Whatever 
your theories about it, its mighty harmonies will roll 
on forever about the throne of God. Therefore I 
will make and unmake my little theories as lightly as 
children build cob houses. If every time the astron- 
omers made a mistake in their theories a star was 
blotted out in heaven, then the making of astronomi- 
cal doctrines would be such a tremendous matter that 
no man would have the hardihood to propound one. 
So we cry to you, we make no apologies for the 
spiritual universe, in which God and his children are 
bound together in the invisible circles of eternal life. 
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The Father there has them all in his loving hand 
Not a sparrow falls to the ground without him. The 
laws of their spiritual being circle outward from his 
own heart, and enfold them as in almighty arms. 
Now, in such a universe I will walk at liberty. Cer- 
tain notions which I may carry in my foolish little 
head will not disturb this universal harmony of life. 
I will make and unmake my theological notions with 
the same freedom and sense of ease at heart as the 
children make and unmake their cob houses. If 
every time we made a mistake in our theological doc- 
trines a radiant factor of our spiritual life were blotted 
out, then I see not how any man would have the 
hardihood to announce adogma. (That is one reason 
why we make dogmas so easily and stick to them so 
persistently ; in our heart of hearts we know that they 
are inconsequential as far as true life is concerned.) 
Suppose it were announced to-day that our good old 
Calvinism were utterly disproved and discredited. 
What has happened? Nothing; but one little with- 
ered leaf has dropped from the great tree of the 
kingdom in whose branches the nations lodge. We 
are still as well off as the millions of our Arminian 
brethren, who outnumber us many to one. They 
have never had any Calvinism, poor things! Yet 
somehow they have managed to build churches, and 
send out missionaries, and preach the Gospel to the 
poor, and write many of our best hymns, and carry 
happy, triumphant hearts through this present evil 
world, and wing their way singing to glory. The 
Church of to-day needs —how deeply I cannot tell — 
to see her prophets and leaders casting off these out- 
worn garments of traditional, parchment life, and 
stepping out into that one common, simple Christ-life 
in which we all live and move and have our being. 
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The Church to-day, with all its time-worn denomi- 
national accoutrements, is masquerading before the 
world like those wily Gibeonites in the days of Joshua. 
‘They came with old sacks upon their beasts of 
burden, wine-bottles old and rent and bound up, and 
old shoes clouted upon their feet, and old garments 
upon them, and all the bread of their provision dry 
and mouldy.”’ 

All this denominational rubbish is not held and 
fought for by the rank and file of the Church. The 
theological seminaries, the preachers and leaders, are 
the true Gibeonites. They say they love the old paths, 
but I tell you they love the old shoes. When the 
same Gospel is preached in all the Churches, without 
denominational taint or bias, the Churches will soon 
flow together in one common life. The courage 
needed for the preaching of to-day is not courage to 
re-echo the plain ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord”’ of this Word 
and of the living Spirit. It is courage to face our 
fellow-men; courage to confront the earthly, worldly- 
wise usages and conventionalities of the Church; 
courage to cast off the time-worn, moth-eaten para- 
phernalia of denominational issue; courage to deliver 
our necks from the yoke of man-made doctrinalism, and 
stand forth as the freemen of Jesus Christ, with these 
simple Gospels in our hand as a guide, and the living 
Spirit breathing his own divine fire and power within. 

We have time for but one other suggestion. The 
preacher of to-day must be fearless in applying spiritual 
laws to the solution of practical problems. I am satis- 
fied that preachers have made a fundamental mistake 
in considering themselves sent to the Church. They 
are called ‘“‘servants of the Church.” They are sup- 
posed to represent the Church, to stand for the Church 
as against the world. Whereas we are sent to the 
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world. As Christ was sent to the world, so are we, 
in his name. Our business, then, is primarily with 
world-problems; only, secondarily, as a matter of 
home economy, with church problems. We are to 
consider that Christianity to-day does not stand before 
the world as embodied in a Church only, but the great 
civilized nations have grown up about the Church, 
calling themselves Christian nations, conducting their 
governments under Christian principles. By the 
providence of God the Church is merged in the nation, 
or, if you prefer, the Church has enlarged her borders 
till the nation is taken in. I know perfectly well how 
we are met just at this point by the whole tribe of 
politicians, and worldly-wise statesmen, and material- 
istic social economists, and the mob of groundlings and 
anarchists, warning us back, saying, Keep to the 
Church, your own proper sphere; preach to us about 
the other world; hands off from this world! But, be- 
lieve me, my brethren, just so long as the politicians, 
statesmen and economists are so running things that 
while we have thirty bushels of corn in our national 
granaries for every man, woman and child in the 
country, besides untold millions of other breadstuffs, 
yet in all our great cities men, women and children 
are starving to death; while things are so run that 
while we have hundreds of tons of silver and gold 
piled up in our national treasury, and are at our wits’ 
end lest we should have a surplus, at the same time 
millions of our fellow citizens, men, women and children, 
are toiling day and night for wages that will barely 
keep the breath of life in them; while things are so 
run that every one of our Christian cities is composed 
of an up-town of palaces, and a down-town of cellars 
and garrets, and dens, and brothels, and hells; while 
things are so run that this Christian government fails 
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to protect the people against the twin curses of rum 
and tobacco, which are consuming every year fifteen 
hundred millions of the people’s money—just so long 
will you and I, as prophets of God, have a most stren- 
uous, relentless and fiery mission. 

The politicians, the statesmen, the economists, 
have had their way for ages. Their way has ended 
in problems— problems which every year grow more 
deep and intricate and deadly. It is high time that 
fair trial be made of this simple heavenly wisdom. 
This trial never will be made unless the prophets of 
God step forth, utterly regardless of personal conse- 
quences, and cry through all the high places of the 
nation, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand; prepare 
ye the way of the Lord.”’—Chvistian Union. 


THE HIGHER GOOD. 


Father, I will not ask for wealth or fame, 
Though once they would have joyed my carnal sense; 
I shudder not to bear a hated name, 
Wanting all wealth, myself my sole defense, 
But give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth; 
A seeing sense that knows the eternal right ; 
A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth ; 
A manly faith that makes all darkness light. 
Give me the power to labor for mankind ; 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak ; 
Kyes let me be to groping men, and blind; 
A conscience to the base; and to the weak 
Let me be hands and feet; and to the foolish, mind; 


And lead still further on such as Thy kingdom seek. 
— Theodore Parker. 
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EDITORIAL «NOTES: 


We are under obligations to our 
esteemed cotemporary, Zhe  /ewish 
Voice, for the compliment and friendly 
criticism implied in the following : 

The Non-SeEcrarian for August is on our table: We specially 
commend to all our readers this home-magazine as a good specimen 
of an interpreter of liberal Christianity, for liberal and broad, 
though this magazine be, it is still specifically Christian. It seems 
very hard even for the broad-minded and liberal editor to entirely 
extricate himself from certain thoughts and spiritual drifts of former 
days. As an illustration let a single sentence serve, taken from his 
editorial note on ‘Criticisms on the Liberal Churches,” in which 
the editor says: ‘‘ Whatever church most helps a man to be Christ- 
like in his life, for 427 that is the best church, whether it be Romish 
or Protestant, Jewish or Mohammedan, Buddhist or Confucian.” 
Now, this sounds very broad and liberal; still, why single out the 
life of Christ? Is there not a sort of deification still lurking in 
those words and in that super-mortal elevation of a single human 
being over that of all his fellowmen of past, present and future? 
To the Jew, a good life does zo¢ mean “ Christ-like,” rather Gop- 
like! 

We recognize the force of the objection and acknowledge the 
probable correctness of the surmise as to the cause of our prefer- 
ence for the form of the expression used. As Olive Schreiner says 
in her wonderful “Story of an African Farm,’—‘‘ when a soul 
breaks free from the arms of a superstition, bits of the claws and 
talons break themselves off in him. It is not the work of a day 
to squeeze them out.”” One cannot at once rid himself entirely of 
old ideas,—=still less can he altogether abandon the use of old 


THE USE OF THE NAME 
** CHRISTIAN.”’ 
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forms of expression, even though the idea of which they are the 
outward symbol may have greatly changed. Our meaning would 
have been equally well conveyed by the word ‘“‘ Godslike” instead_ 
of “ Christ-like ?’—but the latter s»ggested itself more naturally, yet 
without carrying with it in our thought the idea which it evidently 
suggests to the mind of our critic. 

We accept the name “Christisn” because to us Jesus—the 
noblest product of the Jewish race—was the manifestation of our 
highest ideal of human life, not because we deify him or regard 
him as more than human. We are quite ready to accept as a sub- 
stitute, any one whose life, character and teachings commend them- 
selves to us as being more noble, more true, or better calculated to 
serve us in our endeavor after the idea! life. It may be that a 
more intimate knowledge of the life and teachings of other men 
would lead us to give the preference to some other teacher, but, 
with our present knowledge, he stands apart and above the rest. 

In using the word Christian, we must discriminate between 
genuine christianity, which is based on the teachings of Jesus, 
whom we accept as our Christ, and the christianity of the churches, 
which is based on dogmas and beliefs about Jesus, and on creeds 
which have nothing whatever.to do with Jesus or he with them. 
We would use it in its broadest sense as referring to all who believe 
‘in the precepts ascribed to him, whether they believe in the histor- 
ical Jesus or not, whether believing in him they regard him as human 
or divine, whether they have even ever heard of him or not, and 
whether they believe in the dogmas and creeds of the so-called 
christian churches or not. In this sense of the word all who love 
their fellow-men, who believe in mercy and truth and justice and good- 
ness and right-living, who are forgiving, self-sacrificing and loving 
may be called christians. These are the essentials of the religion 
of every Christ, all else is immaterial. And he is the best christian 
who is the most Christ-like—or God-like—in his character, be he 
Romanist, Protestant, Jew, Mohammedan, Buddhist or Confucian. 

We are not particular as to names; what we are after is the 
ideal, ‘‘A rose by any other name would smell as sweet; ” SO, 
such a character, by whatever name it may be called, is the ideal 
character which we aim to develop, not only within ourselves, but 
to our fellow-men. We long for the day—and we hope it is not far 
distant—when all, who are striving for this common purpose, may 
be united under a common name, be it what it may, and co-operate 
to secure that development which all recognize as the end and aim 
of all religions. 
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Gir POR We have received several letters in re- 
LIBERAL CHURCHES, _SPORSE to the suggestion (in our July num- 
ber) that a conference of the Liberal 
Churches should be held this autumn to consider the advisability of 
organization under a common name and on a common platform. 
The desirability of such a conference seems to be generally admitted, 
but the views, as to what action should be taken, naturally differ. 
We shall be quite content if the suggestion sets our people to think- 
ing seriously about the matter, feeling assured that nothing more is 
necessary to ensure such action as will be most conducive to the 
good of the cause we have at heart. Having expressed our opinion 
in regard to the matter, we are satisfied to leave it in the hands ot 
those who are best entitled and most competent to decide what 
action, if any, shall be taken. 


In our last number we published a 
very interesting article on “Some of the 
reasons why Modern Spiritualism should 
be investigated,” by Rev. T. Ernest Allen, Secretary the American 
Psychical Society. In our next issue we shall publish an equally 
interesting one on ‘“‘Some reasons why we are justified in ignoring 
Modern Spiritualism,”’ by Mr. W. L. Sheldon, the well-known, able 
leader of the Ethical Society of Saint Louis. We regret that it did 
not reach us in time for publication in this issue, but it will lose none 
of its pith or point by the delay. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF 
SPIRITUALISM. 


The crowning event of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, and the one most likely 
AT LBIAGE, to exert the greatest influence on the life 
and thought of the world, will be the various Religious Congresses 
to be held during the present month. In reference to this subject 
the Universalist Monthly makes the following pertinent remarks: 
‘-The World’s Congress of Religions, in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition, is destined to be the greatest enemy that 
traditional orthodox theories can encounter. Of course, there will 
be no direct assault. The effectiveness will be its ignoring of those 
old theories as matters too small and too stale for consideration. 
Orthodoxy rests upon four doctrinal theories—I. The corruption 
of the human race in Adam. IJ. The vicarious atonement of 
Christ’s death. III. Salvation by faith. IV. Endless punishment. 
Just as modern literature and science and philosophy ignore these 
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out-worn theories, the World’s Religious Congress advertises to 
ignore them. These are not world themes any longer. They are 
sectarian themes—urged in obscure places. The time is past when 
they can even be considered in a representative body of the world’s 
thinkers. You might as well try to hold a world’s congress of 
sciences, in which alchemy and phlogiston and the philosopher’s 
stone and perpetual motion were the themes to be discussed. 

The circulars, sent out by the Advisory Council, declare the 
great purposes of the Congress as follows: ‘To deepen the spirit 
of human brotherhood among religious men of diverse faiths; to 
indicate the impregnable foundation of theism, and the reasons for 
man’s faith in immortality; to strengthen the forces adverse to ma- 
’ terjialism; to throw all possible light on the solemn problems of the 
present age; and to bring the nations of the earth into more 
friendly fellowship.” 

That circular begins with Jvotherhood and ends with fellowship. 
What a peculiar brotherhood and what a grim fellowship it would 
be, for the Christian of that congress to tell the good and learned 
representatives of Mohammedanism and Confucianism and Judaism 
and Buddhism and Parseeism and Brahminism—men who will 
represent the oldest civilizations of the earth, and who will represent 
three-quarters of the inhabitants of the earth—what fellowship and 
what-brotherhood it would be to tell those men that they and their 
nations and their ancestors are all to be turned into everlasting Hell 
because they have not renounced their own faith and believed in 
the vicarious atonement of Christ’s death! The old dogmas are 
too small, too narrow, too thoroughly devoid of human fellowship, 
too replete with the spirit of selfishness and bigotry, too long the 
cause of hatred and war and persecution ;—they will not be put for- 
ward in the congress, except to be apologized for and smiled at as 
the weaknesses of our fathers. Higher Criticism, modern literature, 
and the evolution of moral sense have retired them forever. 

The themes to be discussed are ,Theism, Immortality, Worship, 
Practical Ethics and Human Brotherhood. The world’s future good 
and man’s eternal destiny are not supposed to hang on any such 
thread as the record of Daniel’s escape from the lions, or Jesus’ 
miracle of Cana, or the reappearance of his own body after death. 
Whether the fourth Gospel was written by the disciple John before 
the fall of Jerusalem, or by some Greek convert of the second 
century, is not a question on which the fate of nations can any 
longer be hinged. That congress proposes a genuine universalism 
of religion—a serious consideration of the religious elements which 
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are universal. When will the assumed leaders of our denomina- 
tion, who ‘squatted on so great a word,’ wake up to its magnifi- 
cent meaning !’’ 

In view of the interest which these meetings are exciting among 
thinking people all over the world, and the great good likely to re- 
sult from them to the cause of Liberal Religion, we are prompted 
to give room for the following information regarding them, for 
which we acknowledge our indebtedness to Unity: 

THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS begins on Monday, September 
11th, and continues for seventeen days. This is a meeting whose 
near approach interests the whole world. This cannot be said 
oO any other gathering ever assembled. It is looked forward to 
with ardent hope and eager curiosity by thoughtful men every- 
where. Among the monastic brotherhoods of India it is talked 
over, and in the cloisters of Japan. It has entered into the 
counsels of the Catholic Hierarchy, and into the scholastic re- 
treats of the British and German universities. It has been the 
theme of editorials in London, Athens, Constantinople, Berlin, 
Melbourne, Tokyo, Shanghai, Buda-Pesth, New York and Honolulu. 
More than three thousand of the foremost religious leaders of man- 
kind, scholars in the great universities, missionaries, eminent divines 
and devoted laymen of all lands, have accepted places on its 
Advisory Council. 

Among those who will take part in this memorable meeting may 
be mentioned the following eminent Americans and Canadians: 
Prof. George P. Fisher of New Haven; Bishop Dudley of Ken- 
tucky ; Rev. George Dana Boardman of Philadelphia; Sir Wm. 
Dawson; Rev. Joseph Cook; Rev. Philip S. Moxom of Boston; 
Prof. M.S. Terry; Dr. Albion W. Small of the Chicago University ; 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale; Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D.; Principal 
Grant; Bishop C. D. Foss; Bishop W. F. Warren; Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester; his eminence Cardinal Gibbons; Archbishop Ireland; 
Bishop Spaulding ; Prof. J. DeWitt of Princeton; Bishop Vincent ; 
Dr. Lyman Abbott; Rabbi Wise of Cincinnati; Hon. Andrew D 
White; Rabbi G. Gottheil; Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D.; Mrs. Mar- 
gare Bottome; Miss Frances E. Willard; Prof. Richard T. Ely; 
Mrs. Ballington Booth; Rev. Washington Gladden; Prof. Valen- 
tine of Gettysburg; Dr. David J. Burrell; Dr. James S. Dennis; 
Rev. H. K. Carroll, LL. D.; Dr. George F. Pentecost ; Prof. Philip 
Schaff; Bishop Keane; Pres. J. G. Schurman. 

Of European scholars may be mentioned the following: Canon 
Fremantle; Count A. Bernstorff of Berlin; Dr. Momerie of Lon- 
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don; Prof. Bruce of Glasgow; Prof. Tiele of Leiden; Prof. Hardy 
of Freiburg; Prof. Max Mueller; Prof. Rhys-Davids of London; 
Mgr. D’Harlez of Louvain; Dr. Washburn of Constantinople; Rev. 
H. R. Haweis; Mer. D’Hulst; Prof. Henry Drummond; Rev. H. 
Grattan Guinness of London. 

A high-caste Brahmin from Allahabad College, India, will speak 
on Hinduism. Mr. Mozoomdar, of Calcutta, will speak for the 
Brahmo-Somaj. Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Buddhist 
Society of Southern India, will soon sail from Colombo to attend 
the Parliament. Eminent Christian natives of India will be present. 
Three eminent Mohammedans of India have promised their attend- 
ance. The delegation of Buddhists from Japan will be large. 
Prize essays on Confucianism and Taoism have been prepared 
under the direction of Christian missionaries and sent from China. 
The Secretary of the Chinese Legation at Washington will read, 
by direction of the Imperial Government of China, a paper on 
Confucianism. The learned Dr. Faber, of Shanghai, is already in 
Chicago, and will attend the Parliament. 

Catholics, Lutherans, Methodists, Congregationalists, Unita- 
rians, Jews, the Christian Endeavor Societies, the Evangelical 
Alliance, and other religious bodies have found so much interest 
that they are expecting very large and enthusiastic meetings. Twenty 
other denominations will hold Congresses in September. The 
popular interest is immense and growing. Out of a recent package 
of 1,000 letters, the chairman found that 7oo correspondents, 
mostly ministers, were expecting to be in Chicago in September. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF UNITARIANS will be held 
September r6th-23d, at tne Art Institute Building, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale presiding. 


PROGRAMME. 
Saturday, Sept. 16. 


THE UNITARIAN MovEMENT. 
to A. M.—Its Representative Men. .Rev. Theo. Williams, New York 
Its Theological Method, Rev. M. St. C, Wright, New York 
Its Place in the Development of Christianity, 
*Prof. C. B. Upton, B. A., B. Sc., Oxford, England 
The Church of the Spirit, 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Providence, R. I. 
2 PaM.-|n Literatute. cncsscleeaaede ete Rev. Augustus M. Lord 
In Philanthropy, 
Rev. F. G. Peabody, D. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
In the Growth of Democracy, 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., San Francisco 
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Sunday, September 17. 
There will be preaching by the visiting Unitarian clergy in as 
many of the churches of the city as can be arranged for. 
UNITARIAN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
To be held in the Sinai Temple (Dr. Hirsch’s), corner Indiana 
Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 
Monday, September 78. 
3 P. M.—Meeting of Local Committee and Advisory Council in one 
of the lesser Halls of Art Institute. 
8 p. M.—Reception in Unity Church. 
Address of Welcome....Rev. Robert Collyer, New York 
CO einale al VR ML Beso Be kee hoes Rev. F. L. Hosmer 


Tuesday, September 19. 
THE History OF UNITARIANISM. 
(2) From the Sermon on the Mount to the Nicene Creed, 
Rev. T. R. Slicer, Buffalo 
(4) In Poland....*Rev. Alex. Gordon, M. A., Manchester, England 


(OY AES 5 TIDY gS aa ee Er *Prof. S. Boros, Transylvania 
(CRA CVE SN ar ee Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, Paris 
i ESSA 2000 heute A RR BS See eR RO are tags ea ra 
WEEE IY Bei Oe aa eb. o ciosts-s oe ee 5 ee Prof. Bracciforti, Milan 
Gey SCandiNayia isos sees Prof, Carl Van Bergen, Stockholm 
(A) In England...... Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, London, England. 


(7) In Holland, 
Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, Jr., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


(7) In America: Unitarianism in Its Pre-Transcendental Period, 
Rev. J. H. Allen, D. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Unitarianism in Its Transcendental Period, Rev. Geo. Batchelor 


Unitarianism in Its Post-Transcendental Period, 
Rev. J. C. Learned, St. Louis 


Lvening. 
UNITARIANISM IN NON-CHRISTIAN DEVELOPMENT. 
PEOPAD MS NLOZ OOM eam: tortie csieietnct.s,cia:as'e(¥ o's, S 0k 99-0 © Calcutta, India 
PU OP CSC ia CRU ME NC Wee cee A cise Fe) a 805.0 Sd 4 digits 2.4 Fimsielee ls. «sls «ed =» 
(AR ep reseht ane BVEOMAIIINCGAN fo. 75.6 wis is.¢ e.o'g in st oie.s a0 sing 6 aide = 


Wednesday, Sepeember 20. 
THE Reiicious DocTRINES OF UNITARIANISM. 
(a) The Human Roots of Religion, 
Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, West Newton, Mass. 
(ON GOO eters eh a hey sietalro els Rev. S. M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, Helena, Mont. 
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Evening. 
(@) Manion as shes. Rev. H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn 
(2); The Problem of) Evila, ses <. Rev. S. R, Calthrop, Syracuse 
(7) Whe Life Eternal... ge eaiyiiernres Rev. M. J. Savage, Boston 


Thursday, September 21. 
UNITARIANISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
(a) Scientific, 
*Reyv. H. W. Crosskey, LL. D., F. G. S., Birmingham, Eng. 
(4) Old Testament Criticism, 
Prof. C. H. Toy, D. D., LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
(c) New Testament Criticism, President Geo. L. Cary, Meadville, Pa. 
(Z) Social Problems, *Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M. A., London, Eng. 
(e) Extra-Biblical Religions, Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(7) The Hymns of the Church, Rev. A. P. Putnam, Concord, Mass. 
Lvening. 
THE PROMISE OF UNITARIANISM. 
Addresses by: 
A Layman, Revs. Caroline J. Bartlett, W. C. Gannett, E. E. Hale. 
Friday, September 22. 
PRESENT ORGANIZED FORCES OF UNITARIANISM. 
10 A. M.—American Unitarian Association, Rev. Grindall Reynolds 
Nattonal ‘Conferepcé<.s .. teen ee es Rev. W. H. Lyon 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Rev. W, Copeland Bowie, Secretary 


PeansyWaniaie sets kee Bishop Ferencz or Prof. Boros 
Western Unitarian Conference..... Rev. F. L. Hosmer 
Unitarian'S. S, Societys... 5 e.00" Rev. E. A. Horton 
Unitarian Guilds. ..Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Concord, Mass. 
Upity, Clubs. cc.ccute oun ee Rev. G. W. Cooke, Boston 
W. US. Society asccean Rev. A, W. Gould, Chicago 


Pacific Coast Conference, 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, San Francisco 
Southern Conference, Rev. G. L. Chaney, Atlanta, Ga 
Tn Australia. fre $s. ah Bataan Miss C. H. Spence 
2 P. M.—Women’s Meeting. 
Lvening. 

Fellowship Meeting,: 3 ess. ae ote 3s eee eee ee ee ee 
with speakers from all branches of the Liberal movement in 
religion. Names to be announced Congress Week. 

Saturday, September 23. 


8 Pp. M.—Reception in Church of the Messiah. 
*Those marked with an asterisk are not expected in person. 
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THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION will hold its Twenty-sixth 
Annual Convention, in Hall No. 31, of the Art Palace, on Wednes- 
day, September 2oth. 

The morning session, beginning at ten o’clock, will be presided 
over by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, one of the vice-presi- 
dents and founders of the Association, who will make the intro- 
ductory address. By request of the Directors, the President, 
William J. Potter, will then give a written address entitled “‘The 
Free Religious Association—its Twenty-six Years and Their Mean- 
ing.”” Dr. Francis Ellingwood Abbott will follow on ‘The Scien- 
tific Method in the Study of Religion.’? Mrs, Anna Garlin Spencer, 
of Providence, R. I., on “The Free Religious Association as the 
Expounder of the Natural History of Religion,’ and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago, on “ Religious Progress.” Other speakers have 
been invited and will be announced later. 

_The afternoon session will begin at 2:30 o’clock, and will be 
devoted to the subject, ‘‘ Unity in Religion.” Minot J. Savage. of 
Boston, will open the subject, followed by Dr. Edward McGlynn, 
of New York, Mangasar Mangasarian, of Chicago, Rabbi Hirsch, 
of Chicago, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, of Boston, and others yet to 
be announced. 

The festival, with supper, speeches, music, and social opportuni- 
ties, will be held in one of the large hotels of Chicago, or at the 
Union League Club (the place to be ‘definitely announced in the 
Chicago daily press). Col. T. W. Higginson will preside and 
welcome the guests, and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, M. J. Savage, 
Francis E. Abbot, Mrs, Anna Garlin Spencer, William J. Potter, 
Paul R. Frothingham, Mangasar Mangasarian, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Dr. McGlynn, and others are expected to speak. Reception from 
six to seven o’clock. Supper at seven o’clock. ‘Tickets for the 
supper to be procured at the convention, and of Secretary D. G. 
Crandon. 

THE WORLD'S CONGRESS OF EVOLUTIONISTS meets on Wednes- 
day, September 27th, and will be in session three days. The 
programme is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1893. 


Morning Session—‘* Constructive Evolution.’’ Progress of the 
doctrine in forty years. Its present scientific and popular status. 
Its upbuilding and beneficent character. 

Afiernoon Session—‘ Biology,” as related to Evolution. Dar- 
winism, natural and sexual selection. ‘Survival of the fittest.’ 
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Origin of variations. Heredity. Use and disuse of functions. 
Evening Session—*The Heroes of Evolution:” Darwin, 
Spencer, Wallace, Haeckel, Gray, Youmans, etc, 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1893. 


Morning Session—‘ Psychology,’’ as related to Evolution. The 
nature of knowledge. The doctrine of relativity. Sense-percep- 
tion. The evolution of mind. i 

Afternoon Session—‘ Sociology:” The science of social growth. 
Man’s relation to the earth and to his fellow-men. Evolution’s 
promise for the settlement of social problems, The true conserv- 
atism of Evolution. 

Evening Session—‘“ Economics,” as related to Evolution. The 
historical and evolutionary method as applied to political economy. 
Larger economic aspects of the question. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1893. 


Morning Session—‘‘ Philosophy,’’ as affected by Evolution. 
The scientific method in philosophy. Spencer’s Unknowable. The 
philosophy of history. 

Afternoon Session—‘‘Ethics:” The morals of Evolution. 
Growth of the moral sense. Its relation to prior physical and bio- 
logical conditions. Harmony of intuitive and experiential theories. 

Evening Session—‘ Religion:” How it is affected by the 
doctrine of Evolution. Spiritual implications in all progress. Ma- 
terialistic speculations untenable. The immanent and transcendent 
Power that makes for Beauty, Order and Righteousness. 


Other notable gatherings are also to take place, that of the 
Jewish Congress being about to convene as we go to press, which 
offers a most attractive programme to all who feel an interest in the 
progress of this wonderful race, and who appreciate their great con- 
tribution to the religious thought and development of the world— 
but we have made special mention of the foregoing in which we 
believe our readers are most interested as being most fully in accord 
with the spirit of the age, and with the trend of current thought in 
the Liberal churches. The character and reputation of the speakers 
warrant the expectation of the latest and best thought upon the 
subjects discussed, while such a gathering affords opportunity, never 
again to be presented, for that personal contact and possible 
acquaintance so valuable to the supporters of a new cause. 
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A. SIECEL GAS FIXTURE CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Gag, Electric Combination and Oil Fixtures. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS FITTED UP FOR 


ELECTRIC AND GAS LIGHTING, STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING, 


Estimates and Designs Furnished for Changing Gas into Combination Fixtures. 


SALESROOM: 


217 AND 219 NORTH BROADWAY. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Company, 


SO0OUTH FOURTH STREET. 


ANA Call and examine our Stock and be convinced that 
NKR our Prices are Lower than any in the dity. 


M. M. FOY, M. D., Medical Director. J. M. BATTLE, President. 


MECHANICO-THERAPEUTIC 
AND ORTHOPEDIC ZANDER INSTITUTE, 


Sist AND OLIVE STREETS, 


219 and 221 N. Cardinal Ave., 


LADIES—9 to 12 A, M., 1to3 P.M. 
HOURS: } GuxTLEMEN—3 to9 P.M. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mechanico-Therapeutics, or massage given by machinery, secures to the recip- 
jent, however weak or helpless, the greatest physical activity. At the same time 
' it allays nervous irritability by increasing the circulation of the blood, ridding the 
system of effete matter, giving tone to the muscular system, and produciug an 
harmonious action of all the functions of the body. It affords the greatest 
economy in the expenditure of nerve force, lessening waste or exhaustion, whether 
produced by pain, excessive brain work or emotional activity It is the only 
remedial agent in harmony with nature’s laws, increasing nutrition and physical 
development—hence it is the most efficient method for relieving many serious 
forms of chronic ill-health. - 
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sates 224 Pine St., 
“insurance JESSE HRALEY, st. xovrs 


THOMAS SMITH, President. 
D.J VANAVKE JR Vice Presiden 
WILLIAM ASE IS 9%) eal Mgr 
ROSCOE - CHASE ‘Treasurer. 


PERCY STONE, 
General Agent, 


Room 701, Oriel Building. ST. LOUIS. 


DAVID NICHOLSON. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FINEST GROCER Es. 


FINEST SELECTIONS OF 
Old Brandies, Wines, Clarets, etc., in the city for Medicinal purposes. 
PROPRIETOR OF THE CELEBRATED LIQUID BREAD, 


So much recommended by the Medical Faculty for the 
building up of the system. 


TELEPHONE No. 3972. 106 and 108 N. SIXTH ST. 


GABINET PHOTe SITTERS Ger 


ireSrze Poemeairs 
Gne' Ano Paanes fae! 
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Church of the Unity 


Park and Armstrong Aves. 
Rey. JOHN C. LEARNED, Minister, 


Residence, 1748 Waverly Place. 


Sunday Services at 11:00 a. m. 
Sunday School at 9:45 a. m. 


HIS church stands not for conformity to any 
ereed or ritual, but welcomes to full mem- 
bership all who would live a higher llfe. 


Church of the Messiah 


Garrison Ave. and Locust St. 


PASTOR, REV. JOHN SNYDER, D. D. 


Residence, 2613 Pine St. 


Sunday School, 9:30 a. m. 
Preaching, 11:00 a. m. 
Mission Sunday School, 3 p.m. 
Occasional Services, 4 p. m. Sundays. 


THE LIBERAL CO-WORKER 


‘PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Urging Unity of Spirit, Friendly Re- 
lations, and Co-operation in the field of 
labor, among Unitarians, Universalists, 
and all others of the Liberal Faith. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


CO-WORKER PUBLISHING CO., 
RACINE, WIS. 


The Universalist Monthly 


A MAGAZINE OF 


The New Universalism. 
UNIVERSAL FATHERHOOD, 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD, 
UNIVERSAL INSPIRATION, 
UNIVERSAL RELIGION, 
UNIVERSAL PROGRESS. 


The Universal agreements of mankind for 
moral and religious authority. 


$1.00 Per Year. 
THE UNIVERSALIST MONTHLY 


We VV Ae ren, IT. 


Temple Israel. 


Twenty-Eighth and Pine. 
Rey. LEON HARRISON, Rasst. 


| Services Saturday morning at 10:45 


according to the Jewish ritual. 
Sunday morning at 11. 
Sabbath-school sessions Saturday morn- 
ing from 9 to 10:45. 


This congregation is devoted to the principles 
of liberal Judaism. 
All interested are cordially invited. 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN 


Rev. GEORGE L. CHANEY, 
Editor in Chief. 


Published Monthly at Atlanta, Ga. 


Terms: 50 cents for six months. 


Subscriptions Solicited. Sample Copies Free, 


ADDRESS: 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN, 


P. O. Box 643, ATLANTA, GA, 


THE Paciric UNITARIAN. 


For Reasonable Religion. 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


5 copies, $4.50 
CLUB RATES: iy ee - - : 8.00 
20 rs - = - 15.00 


ApDoDRESS, UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 
10 Post STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 
A weekly journal of a religion 


U N ITY that is rational and a rational- 


ism that is religious. Thirty-two columns, in- 
cluding a liberal sermon or lecture, a review of 
current events, and a number of timely editorial 
and contributed articles. UNITy’s motto is, 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Relig- 
ion.” $1.00a year. Send for Sample Copy with 
special offers. UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE NEW CHRISTIANITY 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 

Devoted to a New and Rational Inter- 
pretation of Scripture by the Science of 
Symbols, and to the service of Humanity 
in applying Heavenly Principles to In- 
dividual and Social Life. 

For Sample Copies for yourself and 
friends,write to the Editor and Publisher 


S. H. SPENCER, Germantown, Pa. 


XIII. 


THE 


A monthly magazine published 
in the interest of 


LIBERAL RELIGION. 


It aims to promote co-operation 
and unity of purpose among all 
Liberal Churches of whatever 
name, especially in the West. Its 
purpose is educational rather than 
mercenary, all work connected 
with it being done voluntarily 
and gratuitously. It asks the 
support of every one who has 
the interests of Liberal Religion 
at heart. 

WILL NOT YOU SUBSCRIBE ? 

Annual Subscription only $1. 
ime _ SAM PLE COPY FREE. 

Any person sending us three 
new annual subscriptions is en- 
titled to one year’s subscription 


nee: 


A Canvasser wanted in every | 


Liberal Church on good commis- 
sion. 

Any magazine with Tor Non- 
SEcTARIAN furnished at reduced 
rates. 

THE NON-SECTARIAN is one of 
the very best mediums for ADVER- 
TISING. 
plication. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUB. CO. 


813 CHESTNUT ST. 


TELEPHONE 3928 


Rates furnished on ap 


St, Bours; Mo; 


DORR & ZELLER, 
Confectioners « Caterers 


No. 600 Vandeventer Avenue. 


Ick CREAM AND Fruit Ices A SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE 4377. 


Ripans Tabules 


Ripans Tabules act gently 
but promptly upon the liver, 
stomach and intestines; cure 
habitual constipation and dis- 
pel colds, headaches and fevers. 
One tabule taken at the first 
symptom of a return of indi- 
gestion, or depression of spir- 
its, will remove the whole dif- 
ficulty within an hour. 


oy 


Ripans Tabules are com- 
pounded from a prescription 
used for years by well-known 
physicians and endorsed by 
the highest medical authori- 
ties. In the Tabules the stand- 
ard ingredients are presented 
in aform that is becoming the 
fashion with physicians and 
patients everywhere. 


One Box (Six Vials) Seventy-five Cents. 
One Package (Four Boxes) Two Dollars, 


Ripans Tabules may be ob- 
tained of nearest druggist; or 
by mail on receipt of price. 

For free sample address 


RIPANS CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK. i 
PPP EE RIDE IDES 


-NON-SECTARIAN CHURCH. 


Corner Lindell and Vandeventer Avenues. 


R. C. Cave, Pastor. 


Residence, No: 3921 Delmar Avenue. 


Services Every Sunday at 1] 4. M. 
SEATS: FREE: ALL ARE WELCOME. 
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NIC INGERSOLESON FHE BIBLE. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Mr. Ingersoll is a very brilliant pleader. He can 
defend with great eloquence, and he can arraign with 
great power. For this reason one who listens to him, 
or reads one of his productions, is not likely to be left 
in a state of mind to judge very impartially of the 
matter treated. 

The great difficulty to-day in the way of ascer- 
taining what is true about the Bible, is to find treat- 
ments of it that are not from special pleaders, either 
against or for. It is easy to exalt the Bible to the 
sky, if one sets out to do so. It is possible to make a 
very terrible arraignment of it, as Col. Ingersoll does, 
if one sets out for that. But where lies the real truth? 
This is what the fair and honest mind wants to know. 

Is there no way of finding out? Is there no 
direction in which we can look and find information 
given us not by advocates and special pleaders, and 
defenders of preconceived theories, but by broad- 
minded, competent, reliable investigators and scholars 
—whose only aim is truth? 

Fortunately weare getting at last a body of biblical 
scholarship which begins to rank in independence, 
scientific quality, and value with the best scholarship 
in other departments of knowledge. He, therefore, 
who wants to know the truth about the Bible to-day, 
can find it out. He need not be at the mercy either 
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of ignorant and narrow-minded men who make claims 
for it that are without foundation, or of hostile and 
prejudiced men, who make charges against it that are 
without adequate basis. 

We see, then, what must commend itself to every 
thoughtful mind as the true way to answer Mr. 
Ingersoll. 

It is zot the true way to resort to the too common 
practice of calling hard names. 

Of course, it is easy to denounce him as an infide! 
and a blasphemer. It is just as easy for him to 
denounce us as bigots and fanatics. But what good 
can come of such name-calling and such denunciation? 
Instead of helping us toward the truth, it will only put 
us ina frame of mind in which discernment of the 
truth will be impossible. 

Nor is the true way to answer Mr. Ingersoll, that 
of mere denial of what he utters. Much that he says 
cannot be refuted. It is a simple statement of facts 
that are patent to every careful and unbiased student 
of the Bible. Many of the things that he utters, which 
seem most startling to persons who have always 
thought of the Bible as an infallible book, are exactly 
in line with the teaching of the most trustworthy, 
reliable and reverent biblical scholarship of our day; 
though, of course, the spirit in which he utters his 
declarations, the flippancy and the sarcasm which he 
mingles with them, and many of the deductions which 
he draws from them, are very far removed from what 
we find in connection with reliable scholarship. 

As an argument to show that the Bible is not a 
supernatural, perfect, and infallible revelation from 
God, Mr. Ingersoll’s lecture is unanswerable. But as 
an estimate of the worth of the Bible, on any plane, 
the historical, the sociological, the ethical, or the 
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religious, it could scarcely be more inadequate, or 
farther removed from the conclusions of reliable and 
unbiased scholars and thinkers. There is a place for 
such lectures, and such lectures will continue to be 
given, so long as Christian people continue to make 
the unfounded, the foolish, the morally harmful claim 
of Bible infallibility. But let this claim, which the 
Bible nowhere makes for itself, and which does not 
rest upon a single grain of evidence of any kind, be 
laid aside—as it ought to be laid aside, and as all 
scholars of any standing have long ago laid it aside— 
and then there will no longer be any justification or 
demand for such lectures. Mr. Ingersoll himself will 
not care to deliver them; and if he does, the public 
will have no interest to hear. It is the unreasonable 
claims for the Bible made by the creeds and theologies 
of our day, that call into existence the Ingersolls to 
refute the baseless claims. So long as we have one 
class of men vehemently affirming that the Bible 
contains no errors or imperfections, and sending to 
perdition all who say to the contrary, we shall have 
another class rising up to point out those imperfections; 
because the imperfections exist. 

It is really the orthodox doctrine of bible infall- 
ibility which creates Ingersollism, and prevents that 
broad, intelligent appreciation of the Bible which Mr. 
Ingersoll himself would gladly give to it, were there 
no irrational and unfounded claims made for it. 

How then shall we answer Ingersoll? I repeat— 
not by hard words or denunciations. Not by denials 
of any truth which he has to present. But by rising 
to that higher and larger view which an unbiased 
scholarship is slowly giving to the world, which at- 
tempts to sink the pleader, whether for or against, in 
the judge, and which, accepting thankfully his frag- 
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ment of truth, undertakes to fit it into the place where 
it belongs in the vastly larger whole. 

I ask you to notice, first, what seem to me the 
truths of Mr. Ingersoll regarding the Bible, and then 
what seem to me his errors. 

The more important things said by him, in which 
scholarship bears him out, are the following : 

Moses did not write the Pentateuch. This is 
acknowledged now by all scholars of any standing. 
These so-called ‘‘books of Moses’’ were not written 
until many centuries after Moses’ day. They came 
into existence by degrees, asa growth, as did so much 
else of the literature of the Bible, Old Testament 
and New. 

Noone knows the author of either Joshua or Judges, 
Ruth or Samuel, Kings or Chronicles. 

As to the Psalms, he says David did not write 
them. This statement is a little sweeping and dog- 
matic; though scholarship is agreec that David can 
have been the author of onlya few. Ewald thinks he 
wrote eleven; Hitzig fourteen; Delitzsch forty-four ; 
Robertson Smith, two; Kuenen, Reuss and Toy 
none. Driver thinks he may have written a few, but 
only a very few. 

He says Proverbs was not written by Solomon. 
A more exact statement is, that the book as a whole 
was not. Some of the individual proverbs may have 
been, and very likely were. The book is made up of 
a number of collections of Hebrew proverbs current 
among the people. These collections were formed at 
different times, some centuries apart; the first may 
have been formed by Solomon. 

_ The so-called Song of Solomon was almost cer- 
tainly not written by Solomon. We do not know the 
author of Job, or Ecclesiastes, or Esther. 
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His statement that we do not know the writer of 
any Old Testament book except Ezra, cannot be sus- 
tained. The authorship of at least twelve or thirteen 
of the prophetical books is unquestioned; although 
a number of these books contain portions added later, 
and not by the main writers. 

His statement that we do not know who wrote the 
New Testament, is partly true, but only partly. We 
are as certain about the authorship of some of the 
Epistles ascribed to Paul as of almost any ancient 
writing. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Ingersoll says, that 
nobody at first regarded any of the writings which are 
in either our Old Testament or our New, as miracu- 
lously inspired, or as sacred scripture; and that the 
men who finally formed the Bible canon, and thus 
decided what books should be regarded as sacred and 
what not, were uninspired men, and some of them 
very ignorant and superstitious men, so that their de- 
cision can have about it no warrant of infallibility. 

He is entirely justified in saying that Genesis 
contradicts science. Its account of the creation of the 
physical universe is not borne out by astronomy and 
geology. Its account of the creation of man and the 
lower forms of life, is not borne out by geology and 
biology. Its story of the creation is not self-consistent. 
Indeed, there are two distinct and different accounts 
of the creation attached together, which contradict 
each other in a number of particulars. 

The story of the Flood is unhistoric. The Genesis 
account represents the flood as universal, covering the 
whole earth. But there never has been a universal 
flood; indeed, a flood covering all the lands and 
mountains of earth is an impossibility, for the sufficient 
reason, among others, that if all the moisture in the 
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atmosphere, or that the atmosphere is capable of 
holding at one time, were precipitated, it would 
form a layer of water over the earth only a few 
inches in depth; whereas, to cover all the high moun- 
tains, as the Genesis story represents, a layer of water 
would be required about five miles in depth. A score 
of other marks about the Flood story show it to be 
mythical, not historical. 

The story of the Tower of Babel, and of such an 
origin of the different languages of the world as is there 
represented, science declares to be myth and not fact. 

Mr. Ingersoll is right in saying that most of these 
Genesis stories came from ancient Chaldea, and are 
thousands of years older than the Old Testament 
book that contains them; and that similar stories are 
found among many peoples—all the stories being 
equally mythical. . 

He is right in claiming that the stories of the quails 
and the manna in the desert, and the water following 
the Israelites in the wilderness, up hill and down, and 
Balaam’s speaking ass, and Elisha’s iron axe-head 
that swam, and Hezekiah’s dial that was turned back 
fifteen degrees, and many more stories of a similarly 
miraculous character, bear the marks of legend and 
myth, and not of historic fact. 

He is right is saying the Bible contains many con- 
tradictions, not only in Genesis, but in other parts, 
even in the Gospels. For example, the synoptic 
gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, are at variance 
with John in important points, which have never been 
harmonized, and cannot be. 

There are many interpolations in both the Old 
Testament and the New—passages which show that 
they were written long after the main portions of the 
books to which they were added were composed. It 
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would be easy for any bible student to make a list of 
scores and hundreds of such passages. 

Heis right in saying that the Ten Commandments 
are not the source of human law or justice, but that 
murder, and theft, and bearing false witness have been 
regarded as wrong ever since human society had its 
origin. Thus we see that God laid the foundations of 
human right and duty earlier and more deeply than 
the writer of the book of Exodus seems to have under- 
stood, namely, in the very nature and soul of man. 

The current orthodox and evangelical theology ot 
to-day teaches that Jesus was God. But Mr. Ingersoll 
is right in saying that the Gospels do not so represent 
—especially the first three, which are the earliest and 
most authentic. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have stories in 
Matthew and Luke representing Jesus as born of a 
virgin, yet the weight of testimony, even in the Gospels 
themselves, is that he was really the son of Mary and 
Joseph, and that the stories about the miraculous 
birth were legends that came into existence late, and 
were added to the Gospel accounts late. Both Matthew 
and Luke trace the ancestry of Jesus through Joseph 
—something which is ridiculous unless Joseph was his 
father. Mary herself calls Joseph the father of Jesus; 
and there is not so much as an intimation anywhere 
in the New Testament that any of the disciples 
dreamed of their master being anything else except 
the son of Mary and Joseph. 

He is right in affirming that Jesus acted as a man 
acts; grew in knowledge as other men do; made 
mistakes, as other men; was sometimes disappointed, 
as other men; confessed that there were things that 
he did not know; mistakenly thought, in common 
with his countrymen, that insanity was caused by the 
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afflicted person being possessed of a devil; showed 
that he was ignorant of many things—for example, of 
all modern science. If he was a man, this was a matter 
of course; but if he was God, then what? Was God 
ignorant of modern science and other things? 

Mr. Ingersoll claims that those who came in con- 
tact with Jesus all understood him to be a man; and 
points out the steps by which, as time went on, the 
idea that he was superhuman came into existence 
and finally, in an ignorant and credulous age, found 
acceptance. 

In this connection he very pertinently declares, 
that if Jesus was God, and if the salvation of men 
depends on their believing that he was, as orthodoxy 
says, then he had no right to leave the world in doubt 
about the matter. But he has left the world in doubt 
about it; nay, he has left the evidence such that the 
majority of the world believe that he was not God. 

If the doctrine of the trinity is true, Jesus ought to 
have said so; but he never mentioned such a doctrine. 

If the only way man can be saved is through belief 
in the blood of an atoning sacrifice, then he ought to 
have plainly told men that. But he told them nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, the way he represents 
men as being saved is by purity of heart, by virtue of 
life, by loving God and their brother, by feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked, and not by any such 
scheme as the theologies and creeds teach. 

Mr. Ingersoll has made a long and most serious 
arraignment of the Bible on the score of its moral 
teachings. In this is he right? Yes and no. 

If he means to say that the central or prevailing 
teaching of the Bible is immoral—and I cannot but 
think that to his hearers generally he conveys that 
impression—then he is about as far from the truth 
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as itis possible for a human being to get. No man 
who is unprejudiced can read the Bible through and 
receive such an impression. And certainly scholarship 
does not for one moment assent to such a conclusion. 

But, on the other hand, if he means only to assert 
that the Bible contains here and there, as subordinate 
or exceptional, that which the morality of our day 
condemns, then he is correct. 

The Bible certainly contains immoral teachings. 
This, however, is not saying that it is an immoral 
book, On the contrary, the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of its teachings and weight of its emphasis, are 
on the side of virtue. Matthew Arnold is right when 
he says that the great word, even of that Testament 
in which nearly all that is morally objectionable in the 
Bible appears, is ‘‘righteousness.”’ 

Yet it is folly to deny that it contains an immoral 
element. Mr. Ingersoll is right as to his facts, 
however wrong he may be as to the inferences which 
he draws from them, when he points out that, in 
certain parts of the Old Testament, polygamy is 
sanctioned, slavery is enjoined, wars of extermination 
are justified and even ordered, Jehovah is represented 
as commanding that in certain conquered cities 
unoffending women and innocent babes should be 
slaughtered. He is right in his facts, when he 
points out to us representations of Jehovah as com- 
manding human sacrifice; as permitting the Jews to 
sell bad meat to strangers; as ordering husbands to 
denounce and assist in killing unbelieving wives. He 
is right in holding up the teaching of the 109 Psalm 
as black and awful in its immorality, and in declaring 
that if it is inspired, then it is by the devil; it cannot 
be by any God that is worthy of human worship. 

He is right in criticising, both on grounds of 
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morality and religion, such stories as that of Achan 
and his innocent family, his flocks and his herds, slain 
by Joshua at the command of Jehovah; the story of 
King Agag ‘“‘hewn in pieces’’ by Samuel ‘before 
the Lord;’’ the story of Joseph hoarding grain in the 
time of famine, and letting the starving people have 
it only on the condition that they would give up all 
their money, all their property and their land, and 
finally themselves and their families to be slaves; 
the story of David’s census, in which we have God 
represented as slaying tens of thousands of innocent 
people as a punishment of David's sin, and letting 
him, the real offender, go free. 

Is the morality here set forth perfect? Is it such 
as we want our children to learn and to practice? Are 
these representations of God high, and pure, and 
worthy? You and I know they are not. Every intel- 
ligent person, who dares to think, knows they are not.. 

What then shall we say of a book that contains 
these? That it is a perfect and infallible revelation, 
to be received as in all parts divine, and to be obeyed 
by all men forever? Mr. Ingersoll says No; and he 
is right in so saying. 

The Old Testament may contain ten thousand 
other things that are good, that are true, that are 
morally beautiful and noble. But these things are 
not good. These things are bloody and cruel. They 
represent the morality of a barbarous age. The world 
has risen at last to something better. The Jews them- 
selves rose at last to something better. To believe 
that God ever commanded such things, is to degrade the 
divine character. When we read such representations 
of God in the Old Testament, must we accept them ? 
If we have any reverence in our hearts for God, we 
must deny them, and say the men who wrote them 
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were mistaken. They thought them to be right, and 
to be the will of God, only because they saw with the 
darkened eyes of an ignorant and cruel time. Since 
then twenty-five centuries have come to the world, to 
roll it forward into the light. Since then Isaiah and 
his brother prophets, and especially Jesus, have lived 
and taught, and a thousand other influences have 
conspired to lift humanity’s conception of God up out 
of all this cruelty, injustice and revenge, to justice, 
mercy and love. 

So much, then, for that side of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
statements to which we may more or less fully assent. 

We may not—we certainly can not—agree with 
many of the inferences which he draws; we may not 
—certainly can not—admire the flippant and irreverent 
spirit in which he says many things; but I think that 
any competent and unbiased bible scholar will confess 
that his statements regarding the points which I have 
mentioned are substantially true, and in harmony 
with the conclusions of the best biblical scholarship 
of our time.* 


*The points on which I disagree with Mr. Ingersoll will be comsidered in the 
next number of the NON-SECTARIAN. 


RESURRECTION. 


Trust gives sweet peace to every living thing: 
The wavering robin that in space has flown 
Finds its safe nest; the germ of roses sown 
Waits, sure in darkness, for the touch of spring; 
The tendrils of the ivy blindly cling, 
Stretching their brown threads toward the wall unknown, 
To find a place secure, where, spite the moan 
Of rushing winds, they hang till soft airs Sing. 


We who love life fear most the mystic death, 
Yet we in death the self-same life shall live,— 
This very life we know—but glorified ; 
And the fair temple which now holds our breath 
Shall simply take the glory seraphs give,— 
Renew its joys, and say, “I have not died!” 
—Maurice Francis Egan, in the Century. 
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THE LAW OF GOD: 
BY REV. NEWTON M. MANN. 


We are apt to associate divine law with human 
enactments, and thereby get a false ympression. We 
are equally misled in confounding the law of God with 
certain precepts uttered from time to time, founded 
on local or temporary standards of conduct, and 
enunciated to meet the exigencies of the hour. The 
nature of a divine law is that it is fixed, umalterable, 
and is never broken. Take for example the law 
governing the motion of the spheres: it has had no 
modification from all eternity ; there has been no vio- 
lation of it. It stood the same before the earth existed, 
and of its duration there will be no end. There are 
no bounds to its operation; we see it acting in the 
remotest quarters of the universe that the telescope 
descries precisely as it acts here. It is absolute, uni- 
versal, eternal, inviolable. The same is to be said of 
other natural laws. So is established the unity of 
substance and of being, the community of worlds, and 
the everlasting ages are linked together in unbroken 
sequence. 

The same fixedness, the same inevitableness, are 
observed in the laws of thought. The syllogism 
acted in the mind of the first reasoning creature on 
the earth just as it acts in your mind to-day. That 
simple chain of thought was forged of the same links 
from the beginning. Abstract mathematics, in which 
the student ranges lost, is of a rigor absolute, budges 
not a hair in all the ages past or to come. The mind, 
like the material universe, discloses the operation of 
unvarying principles, compelling certain calculable 
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results. From both sources we draw the distinct 
conception of perfect law running through the whole 
realm of being, never changing, never breaking 
down, inviolable. 

This quality of inviolability of natural law, we 
shall do well to consider closely, as it suggests some- 
thing wrong in the ordinary conception of moral law. 
Kepler discovered three laws of planetary motion; 
these the planets never break. The principles of 
chemistry are equally supreme over the atoms. Grav- 
itation requires unsupported bodies heavier than air 
to fall to the ground, and they always fall. The 
germination of plants goes on infallibly after a fixed 
order. The universe is held in the grasp of certain 
principles from which it cannot in anywise escape. 
The infinite order is never violated. But, according 
to common speech, according to what we usually hear 
in church, God’s law in the realm of morals is broken 
continually. Inevery confession of sin almost we hear 
it said: ‘‘We have broken thy most holy law.” To 
a reflecting person, fresh from the study of nature, 
this has a strange sound. He will ask himself, How 
can this thing be? Howcan a man, a bit of animated 
dust, break a law of God? Surely there is some 
mistake about this. The fallacy lies in giving the 
name of law tocertain formulated precepts, which may, 
or may not, be followed, when it should be reserved 
for the unformulated principle underlying the precept, 
and never failing of fulfillment. There is a distinction 
here to be carefully observed; let me make it plain: 
A typical law of God is this: The intensity of light 
(ina vacum) is inversely as the square of the distance. 
If the distance from the luminous body is doubled, the 
light falling ona given surface will be diminished four 
times. One indication that this is a law of God is that 
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it never fails. It is impossible that light should act 
otherwise. Now, I am shown a series of moral rules 
running: ‘Do this,” ‘‘Do that,” ‘Do not do this,”’ 
‘Do not do that,’ and told that it is God’s law. But 
these rules lack the indication of authenticity just 
alluded to; they may fail; I may keep them, or I may 
refuse to keep them. They may be very good rules, 
rules that I ought to observe; but they are not the 
utterance of Omnipotence, or I should be constrained 
to obey them. What Omnipotence does say is: ‘‘If 
you do so and so, such and such results will follow,” 
and this invariably happens. Nine persons out of ten, 
I suppose, regard the Decalogue as a set of divine 
mandates; but not one of the rules therein contained 
is infallibly operative, like the law of light-diffusion. 
We find the direction: ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal;’’ yet 
thieves are everywhere, and stealing goes on night 
and day. We read again: ‘‘Thou shalt not bear talse 
witness,” and the world is full of liars. So of the rest 
of the directions, inhibitory and positive; they do not 
carry with them unfailing executive force; half the 
world is in secret or open defiance. When God speaks 
we may be sure he does not suffer his word thus to go 
halting through the ages. He speaks, and it is done; 
he commands, and it stands fast. No order of his 
issuing is ever violated. Thus, in regard to theft, the 
decree of Omnipotence is that it is destructive of the 
social order, effacing the distinction between mmzne and 
thine, on which society is built; that it brings upon 
the offender the reprobation of mankind. In regard 
to untruthfulness, the law of God is that the falsifier 
shall lose the confidence of his fellows, and forfeit the 
purity of his soul. In regard to murder, it is that the 
perpetrator shall be pursued to his death by the terrors 
of his conscience, and by the righteous indignation of 
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men. These laws never fail to carry themselves out; 
they are as efficient and sure as are the laws of the 
physical world. 

It is necessary to make this distinction if we would 
have any clear thinking. Prudential precepts enjoin- 
ing this, prohibiting that, must not be confounded 
with the deeper principle behind the precept, which 
goes straight on to its end, whether we regard or dis- 
regard the precept. ‘Thou shalt not do this wrong,”’ 
is Our poor, protesting human outcry, often unavailing. 
God’s law is certainly never unavailing. ‘He that 
sinneth wrongeth his own soul’’—that is a word 
always fulfilled. ‘As righteousness tendeth to life, so 
he that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own death’’— 
who ever heard of that law being broken? It is uner- 
ring as gravitation, and no soul of man can by any 
means thwart its action. 

The law of God never fails in one jot or one tittle. 
Nothing anywhere has ever evaded its authority. 
Body and soul, mind and matter, the atoms and the 
spheres, are in absolute, unwavering subjection. 
Regnant through all space, it is regnant also through 
all time. It has had no beginning, and of its rule 
there can be no end. It has no analogy to an act of 
Congress, or the decree of a monarch; it has not been 
enacted, proclaimed in form; it is immanent, eternal. 
It is not subject to repeal, or amendment, or suspen- 
sion; it cannot be successfully resisted. In its moral 
phases, acting through the ages in favor of righteous- 
ness and against iniquity, it has developed the worth 
of human nature, drawn out into various beauty the 
spirit of man, and crowned him with glory and honor. 
The old-time brute refines into a sensitive, sympa- 
thetic, reflecting soul. Seen in the physical world, 
this perfect law of God, what triumphs have not 
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rewarded the study of it in our day! Man has 
familiarized himself with the Titans, wind and wave, 
steam, electricity and the rest—domesticated them 
into his faithful servitors And along with the sub- 
jugation of nature comes the emancipation of the 
human world from oppressions alike of nature and of 
man. Seen inthe soul, ithas other and higher lessons 
to teach, of which as yet we have learned but the 
rudiments. There it isthe law of moral consequences, 
linking with every act of man an inevitable result to 
himself. It interferes with no one’s freedom. Itdoes 
not require you to do what is right; it leaves you 
perfect liberty to do the wrong if you choose; its in- 
fallible decree is that the wrong entails one result, the 
right another. Through perception of these conse- 
quences we learn to shun the evil and pursue the 
good; and so the moral gain of the world is accom- 
plished. There goes on a gradual conversion of the 
soul into finer spiritual substance. ‘‘ Forgetting the 
things which are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are before, we press on toward the 
goal, unto the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.”’ 

Finally, this notion of divine law delivers from the 
childish thought that the world, the human world, has 
broken loose from the control of the Maker, and that 
man is carrying on a more or less successful war with 
God. Omnipotence has no more conflict with man 
than with the rolling spheres. Conflict enough there 
is in the human world, conflict of man with himself 
and with his fellows, as there is conflict wherever 
there is life; but the reign of law is unimpeded, the 
will of God is done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Omaha, Neb. 
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PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION AMONG 
CHURCHES, MINISTERS AND 
PEOPLE. 


BY REV... A. UDSON RICH. 


The terms non-denominational, non-sectarian, pan- 
denominational, Christian unity, church unity, univer- 
sal religion, have come to stand for the broadening 
and unifying of thought and action in the church, and in 
relation to the practical province of instituted religion 
throughout Christendom and the civilized world. 

Theoretically, every religion of ancient and 
modern times has for its ideal, God, Truth, Humanity, 
Brotherhood, Co-operation, Kindness, Love. The 
great prophets of each and all faiths grasp the human 
and the universal, as well as the practical and the 
worshipful. Christianity is not alone in presenting 
an ideal of freedom, truth and love to mankind. The 
highest words of religion, though differently and 
sometimes feebly expressed, by all worshipers ever 
has been, and ever must be, fatherhood, brotherhood, 
one universe, one religion, one hope. 

I use the words churches and ministers in the 
broadest sense, as applied to all religions and all who 
stand in the relation of pastor, priest, rabbi, or other 
church official. I like also to think of the word church 
as meaning society in its ideal capacity as standing 
for the best things in life, character, and social, literary 
and industrial, and not the limited membership of any 
one or all the sects or religions. But, for the sake of 
definiteness and perspicuity, I must limit myself to 
instituted religion, organizations which mean the 
betterment of human life, society and the world, con- 
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fining myself especially to Christian churches, and to 
Protestants at that. 

Let us first consider the situation of the so-called 
evangelical churches, in which we ought to find a unity 
of purpose, aim and ideal, a full and complete co- 
operation. This should be expected on the basis of 
essential doctrine, and oneness of faith. The things 
that divide are non-essentials, such as name, rite, 
ceremony, creed—the name of the founder of the sect, 
as Wesley or Luther; the rite of baptism, with more 
or less water; the belief, or the lack of belief, in cer- 
tain theories of religion. 

These all profess to believe in and to practice 
faith, hope and love—to love God and man. It is 
certain that two of these churches in a small village of 
a few hundred souls become a burden, are more than 
can well be supported; and often what should be co- 
operation becomes competition, and hence friction; 
neighborly divisions, coldness, inharmony of feeling, 
the disparagement each of the other’s belief or sect. 
The world looks on in amazement, good people are 
troubled, religion and morals are at a low ebb, the 
churches are empty on Sunday, the streets are full; 
or, as in cities, saloons and vile places are in full blast. 
In the West you will sometimes find half a dozen 
churches, varying but a trifle in creed, and professing 
a like purpose, in a community of fifteen hundred 
people. I knowashore town in Massachusetts where 
there are five churches called Christian, and I know 
not how many others of different names, and the 
population is less than sixteen hundred. What a 
waste, what a pity! In the town where I live there 
are seven churches and thirty-five hundred people. 
To accommodate all who go to church, three church 
edifices would be ample—Catholic, Liberal, Evangeli- 
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cal. As to doctrine and rites, all Protestants should 
be able to worship together. 

Why is it that churches will not have more of 
religion and less of sect? Why do they hold so 
tenaciously to creed, and make denominational pride 
and increase of numbers of churches the main thing? 
As it is sectarianism which emphasizes creed and 
form, so is it denominationalism that makes ministers 
stand up so decidedly for the name. It is also a sense 
of loyalty to the sect that makes church officers, and 
sometimes the pastor, forward in proselyting. The 
denominational headquarters are also pushing their 
cause, and a good report of a church will be an added 
feather in the pastor’s cap, and a good reason why he 
should still hold his charge—all, you see, wordly ele- 
ments, and unworthy of noble-minded men in matters 
even of pure business. I am afraid that revivals are 
often started as a last resort of desperation to add to 
the financial strength, quite as much as to increase 
the number of holy men and women. The principal 
activities of some churches are to raise money to pay 
expenses, or to make converts to a sect, instead of 
having for aim and ideal a better life to the members, 
and a better community to live in, the bringing in of 
the true kingdom of God. And how much more 
effectually these better things could be advanced by 
co-operation instead of competition. 

Church unity is what is wanted, and the lessening 
of churches numerically. But who is ready to give 
up his denomination, to blend it with another, or to 
give up the names of several in a community, and 
take another, such as the Church of Christ, or of the 
People, or of Human Brotherhood? But no mil- 
lenium will dawn till churches are ready to sacrifice 
sect and name for worthy ideals and ends of spiritual 
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advancement, and religious economics. Let the de- 
nominational ambition, or the sect pride go. Cut 
down the number of churches from three to one, from 
five to two in all these smaller towns, and give the 
people peace; let them have libraries, and museums, 
and picture galleries open on Sunday and all the days 
of the week; encourage reading circles and social 
gatherings, where the citizens can come together as 
neighbors and friends; let there be fewer churches and 
fuller; less ministers and fuller purses, and ampler 
brains, and more instructive sermons. What is a 
sadder thing in a small town than several seedy min- 
isters, cadaverous and worried lest they be pushed 
from their post and their paltry stipend! Let us 
adopt the old idea of a town-church and tax people 
for its support. That is the only equitable way. 
Everybody is benefited by a good, earnest, thorough 
church, and all ought to pay for it. 

There are several ways of co-operation between 
the several churches and ministers, which have 
crystallized, materialized in the interests of unity and 
fellowship. One is that of union temperance and 
good citizenship meetings, wherein all the churches 
unite on equal grounds. Then union meetings are 
often held on public occasions, such as Thanksgiving 
and fast days. At funerals, clergymen of several 
denominations are often participants in the same 
service. I have myself exchanged with orthodox 
ministers several times. Why not, but for prejudice 
and fear of some objector in the congregation? While 
now evangelical ministers speak of these exchanges 
as a wonderful stretch of charity, and victory over the 
usual exclusiveness, the time is not far off when it will 
be as common for ministers of all sects to exchange 
pulpits, and fraternize in various ways, as it is for 
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them now to exchange calls and street courtesies. It 
is not infrequent that at the settlement’of liberal min- 
isters, evangelical pastors of all the churches in town 
take part, or if one prefers not to, it is a,gain that he 
manages to be out of town. The Parliament of 
Religions brought all sects and the leading religions 
of the world face to face, and tongue to tongue, and 
heart to heart. Congresses of all liberal churches, 
including liberal orthodox and the Hebrew faiths, 
have since been held. A conference of nine different 
denominations has been held in Massachusetts, and 
all seemed as brotherly and as Christian as Jesus him- 
self would have. Then ministers’ Monday clubs and 
unions of all denominations are quite common. Now 
and then the union is attempted but fails, and again 
liberals are allowed to come in without sharing in all 
the privileges of the elect. I am a member of a 
‘“‘Ministers Union”’ with seven different sects, including 
the Catholic; and it has been in successful operation 
for nearly four years, and is likely to do so till the 
millenium, for aught I know; and yet the scope of 
subjects is as broad as thought and religion, science 
and sociology, and we are all encouraged to criticise 
as sharply as possible, and it is rarely that a member 
—and there are fifteen of them—gets troubled or pro- 
voked. Here is a circle of eight or ten towns of all 
faiths, who meet monthly, by their pastors, for educa- 
tional, professional and social ends; and a whole day 
is spent thus, divided, or rather united, by a long table 
to supply the inner man at mid-day. How beautiful 
this all is. Protestants ought to unite as one man, 
and so be strong to contend, not against each other, 
but against sin and selfishness. Our Catholic friends 
have much the advantage of us in this matter of a 
united and solid unit, and that is how they enter into 
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the kingdom of success and growth. Protestants are 
all heretics, because the principle of Protestantism is 
reason and the soul as authority, and not infallability 
of pope or church as with our Catholic brethren ; and 
it ill becomes one heretic—one Protestant—to fight 
against another, or to charge each other with heresies. 
And if we repudiate the Catholic church, we must 
drop its doctrines as well as its authority. 

Denominationalism is the chronic menace to church 
unity, with its incentives to marked lines of belief, and 
stiff creedal differentiations. The headquarters mean 
salaried men; the theological schools mean officers and 
a reason for being. Let there be one religious house 
with apartments for each sect needing them; a divinity 
school where are to be studied, scientifically and 
critically as college life would permit, all the great 
subjects connected with human life and the world; let 
philology, philosophy and anthropology, bibles and 
religions, find free and full study. Then this school 
of the prophets would mean free thought, and science 
in the pulpit. One church edifice in small places 
might serve two churches, morning and afternoon for 
preaching, and evening for lecture or concert. Oh, I _ 
should make too many changes. I would have all 
days and all departments of life elevated to the con- 
ception of the sacred. I would have the lines separ- 
ating secular and sacred lifted, so that school-keeping 
and store-keeping, and manufacturing shoes or furni- 
ture, and all the industries of busy life, should be felt 
to be as divine callings as preaching or singing psalms. 
I would have life made divine for its own earthly sake, 
and heaven the atmosphere of daily action, and sect 
and creed should fall out of speech and thought, and 
to be a good citizen should mean the highest religion, 
the divinest aim. 
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Why will not the citizens of some’ town take the 
matter into their own hands, call a meeting or a series 
of them, and discuss the religious as well as the busi- 
ness situation, and determine what shall be done; be 
Christian enough to vote to have but one church and 
one minister for a population not exceeding three 
thousand people; then the preacher must be broad 
and cultured, and the divinity schools would be obliged 
to prepare their students for this larger work and this 
non-sectarian religious teaching. Then other towns 
would follow, names and creeds would fall in the 
background; small ministers would find some other 
employment; the people, under the ministry of an 
intelligent, broad-minded preacher, would begin to 
live in a new world. In place of denominational pride, 
and pride of sect, there would be emulation for char- 
acter-building, and good citizenship, and public spirit, 
and enthusiam in all directions for a prosperous, united 
and happy community. Jesus prayed that all might 
be one; he lived the life of sympathy, kindness and 
humility, his only creed being love to God and man, 
a better world, the bringing in of the kingdom of God, 
which meant a diviner manhood, and, as the fruits, 
a purer society; and to be like him would not need 
any of the paraphernalia of formal church life. Where 
is the minister and the church and the town to try this 
scheme of the coming religion ? 

But what I have said would apply to all Protestant 
churches, Liberal as well as Orthodox Christians. Nay, 
it would be as true of Christian and Hebrew, and of 
Protestant and Catholic. Two centuries—ouze century 
—will find this unity of the Christian Church, and 
this unity of Christian and mother Hebrew —one 
church, the Church Universal, the Church of Man, of 
Humanity,— mankind in the whole and wholesome 
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atmosphere and condition of a present heaven of 
love and good-will. 

You will call this optimism, visionary and vain 
philosophising. Very well, so denominate it; so 
write me down as idiot, idealist, idly looking for the 
impossible. I care not. All things are possible to a 
right faith and a sane mind. We have realized vainer 
prophecies than these—the telegraph, ocean cable, 
telephone, telautograph, steamships, steam cars, and 
a thousand inventions once laughed at as possibilities. 
Unity is the one forward word of science; Law,— 
universal law, one Life, one Light, one Substance; 
or in the exacter words— 


‘¢One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.’’ 


Milford, N. F. 


STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow ; 
For to-morrow will prove but another day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


Then why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 

And watch and wait for a crowd of ills 
That as yet have no existence? 


Strength for to-day in house and home, 
To practice forbearance sweetly— 
To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 

Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day—what a precious boon 
For the earnest souls who labor, 
For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor! 
— Selected. 


ye 
SPIRITUAL NATURALIZATION. 


BY JOHN MONTEITH. 


The word naturalization, by reason of its political 
use, suggests the presence of the foreign proletariat, 
the unpleasant odors of the steerage deck and the 
offensive atmosphere of corrupt politicians. I want 
to forget this debasement of a term that should be 
consecrated to a holier service. Its proper political 
application is a shadow of the better conception. The 
foreign citizen proposes to become one of us. He 
is put under a discipline of assimilation. He must 
wait among us a few years until he is purged of his 
old political blood and tissue; until by custom and 
practice he is transformed into a new political nature 
—our political nature. Then the doors of citizenship 
swing open, he enters, and is declared to be natural- 
ized. Would that this regeneration were as true in 
fact and practice as it is in theory! 

In a broader and more exalted sense a man is 
naturalized when he has attained a spiritual unity 
between himself and material existence that is not 
himself; when he recognizes the movement of feeling 
in matter, something like the reaction of human 
nerves when a flower opens its eye to a ray of sun- 
light; a glint of humanity in the intelligence and 
faithfulness of his dog; when he is able to detect in 
nature a soul responding to his own soul as face 
answers to face. He may not be able to analyze or 
define what he sees. Rather he has a sixth sense; 
also he feels what he sees. Perhaps he knows nothing 
about the chlorophyl grains in the green leaf that join 
with sunlight to set carbon free and help the plant to 
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digest it; but he feels that his plant people rejoice 
when they are fed and watered. I have even heard 
women talk to their flowers, when ministering to 
them, as they talk to their babies. Such is the atone- 
ment of a naturalized spirit. | 

A naturalized man discerns effort in nature— 
sometimes ethical effort. On the bank of a brook, 
continually eaten away by the eroding current, is a 
tree that has lost half its root-hold—surrendered to 
the avarice of the stream. Half its roots are exposed, 
and under the weight of infirmity it has leaned over 
so that its drooping members feel the rush of the 
waters. A strong branch near the base of the trunk 
has shot up as vertical as a plumb-line. ‘‘See,”’ 
exclaims this man, ‘‘ how that tree is trying to recover 
the upright!’ His ethical spirit has discovered the 
ethics of nature. He feels what Emerson puts into 
form of words: 

All things are moral; and in their boundless changes have 
an increasing reference to spiritual nature. Therefore is nature 
glorious with form, color, motion; that every globe in the 
remotest heaven, every chemical change from the rudest crystal 
up to the laws of life, every change of vegetation from the first 
principle of growth in the eye of a leaf to the tropical forest 
and antedeluvian coal mine, every animal function from the 
sponge up to Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man the laws 
of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments. 

This new birth into nature comes partly by inborn 
impulse, and partly by discipline, study, experience, 
and by keeping company with her, as the foreigner is 
in fact assimilated by association and absorption 
before he is declared to be so in legal form. The 
naturalized soul turns smoothly in nature’s socket, 
like a sensitive eye ball. It has little sympathy with 
the popular crowd who see only prettiness in rural 
excursions—pretty landscapes, pretty flowers, pretty 
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birds, and pretty sky and clouds. It is a comparison 
of this son of nature with the superficial crowd that 
causes me no little study. Are they keeping to the 
norm and is he, impelled by a bit of genius, wander- 
ing from it? Or does his posture of soul indicate an 
advance point of attainment at which all must at 
length arrive? I must profoundly believe that the 
children of Mother Earth should never be weaned or 
be sent to the foundling hospitals of this penny-wise 
world. Nature is the fountain of living water. In 
her is plenary inspiration. 

He who would be truly naturalized must sit at 
Nature’s feet and learn. Science will be his inter- 
preter. The prophets and poets of nature will instruct 
his head and woo his heart. Emerson and Thoreau 
will help him ; Woodsworth, Shelley, Browning, every 
poet who uses nature to interpret spirit will help him. 
Among all, none has gathered into himself so robust 
an embodiment of the nature-spirit as has Walt 
Whitman. His ‘‘ Man-of-War-Bird’’ bespeaks his 
genius. This ‘blithe spirit’’ laid to the measuring 
rule is three feet and a half long; seven feet in extent 
of its ‘‘ prodigious pinions;” its weight only three 
pounds and a half. 

This is the way the aerial miracle is touched: 

Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm, 

Waking renewed on thy prodigious pinions, 

(Burst the wild storm? above it thou ascend’st 

And rested on the sky, thy slave that cradled thee,) 

Now a blue point, far, far away in heaven floating, 

As to the light emerging here on deck I watch thee, 

(Myself a speck, a point on the world’s floating vast. ) 

* * * * * * * 

Thou born to match the gale, (thou art all wings, ) 

To cope with heaven and earth and sea and hurricane, 

Thou ship of air that never furl’st thy sails, 
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Days, even weeks untried and onward through spaces, 

realms gyrating, 

At dusk that look’st on Senegal, at morn America, 

That sport’st amid the lightning-flash and thunder-cloud, 

In them, in thy experiences, had’st thou my soul, 

What joys! What joys were thine! 

This spiritual unity with nature’ is generic, and 
must include every aspect under which nature appeals 
tous. It may be, it commonly is, defective in sweep 
and expansion. Most of us are won to nature by her 
brighter and more fascinating expressions. I recall 
the touching account given by my old friend Powell, 
at the Liberal Congress, reciting how he was led to 
the presence of the immanent God by ‘“‘all the banks 
of flowers up and down Illinois.”” Would any one of 
us suppose one could be wooed to the indwelling spirit 
by so terrible an aspect of nature as I shall now 
describe? With my three daughters I was residing 
at Coronado. From time to time we had felt a few 
slight earth-shocks, but near the middle of one dark 
night we were roused from sleep by a deep rumbling, 
and then a crashing sound as if the whole house were 
crumpling in the grasp of some Titan, followed by a 
swaying that canted picture frames suspended on the 
walls fully twenty-five degrees, stopping the pendu- 
lum of the clock, besides precipitating other house- 
hold confusion. This shock brought with it a horrible 
paralysis of mind, in the midst of which a conscious 
repose was as quickly restored by a gentle voice call- 
ing: ‘Come quick, Papa, if we are to go down let us 
all go down together.” Then there came to me a 
“sweetly solemn thought”’ that if the earth opened 
its mouth beneath us we should all be enclosed by the 
lips of God. It seemed to all of us, as we huddled 
together in our white descension robes, that there was 
a grim and massive beauty in thus paying the last debt 
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to nature. When the swaying motion had ceased, 
and I was trying to coax sleep, I called to mind the 
horrors of Lisbon and Pompeii, the slaughter of 
thousands of innocents by cruel earth-jaws and 
cataracts of molten lava. Was there any God in this? 
The music of the ocean breakers, now restored to 
hearing, seemed to bring an answer from the abori- 
gines of Japan, who charge the motion of the earth- 
crust to the turning of their great God in his bed. 
Thus is it possible to learn a lesson of sweetness from 
the sublime consternation of nature and from the 
poetry of savage myths. 

This goose-skin aspect of the established order 
belongs to nature as much as do the violets that 
Brother Powell kissed ‘‘as the finger tips of God.” 
Nature never ceases to vary her drama with the 
gorgeous terrors of her tragedy. The ocean depths 
are a constant scene of carnage and cannibalism. The 
African forests shelter a perpetual festival of cruelty. 
The tragedies of the birds are at our very doors. The 
wanton butcher-bird’s murdered captives hang on the 
tree. It is this glimpse of the Terrible, which rightly 
interpreted is a vision of Love, that led Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, to say: ‘‘ The whole subject of the brute 
creation is to me one of such painful mystery that I 
dare not approach it.”’ 

We are striking the source of atheism, which is 
chiefly an abolition of the manlike God. ‘If there 
be a God, he would have made a better world than 
this.”’ The old theology bred atheists by constructing 
an anthropomorphic God and separating him from the 
world he created, which he left spinning under the 
superintending grin of the Devil. The tragedies 
were in harmony with the divine decrees of election 
and everlasting punishment. But what will the 
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Liberal do with such a variegated mantle thrown 
around his indwelling deity? If he believes that the 
rainbow, the sunset, and the lily are the “crystallized 
thought of God,” he must include in this invested 
mind the flood, the lightning, the tornado and the 
earthquake, with their involved pain, misfortune, 
separation by death—all that is embraced in the word 
evil. The spiritually naturalized mind may rest in 
the thought that evil is unconquered good, masked 
good, and may see ‘the soul of good in things evil;”’ 
but the alien has not this insight and must be taught. 

The comprehensive prophet and poet of nature 
are still wanting, but they are coming. When they 
are here, I think they will reveal, embody and im- 
passion the unity of nature in such a vivid light as to 
harmonize all apparent contradictions. The “liquid 
splendor’’ of nature will embrace all. 

The lesson contains no mystery. It is easily read, 
but it lacks verbal expression to win the attention of 
the denaturalized mind. The unity of nature is a 
demonstration. The history of organic life from its 
lowest primitive forms is bound up with destruction. 
Side by side were evolved the amceba and the 
diatom, the animal and the plant. These two lines 
of developing life—the life that makes food and the 
life that lives on this food—run parallel through the 
whole career of progress. Had there been no diatom 
there would have been no amceba, no man. The 
animal lives by protein which comes from proto- 
plasm. The plant alone makes protoplasm, and 
the animal lives by destroying protoplasm. This 
means death to the plant. Destruction or death is but 
changing the form or expression of energy. Nothing 
is lost. No matter in what way it comes, death is as 
natural as birth. It is essential to the progress of 
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life and the unity of nature. The only limit nature 
sets to destruction is necessity, and this limit is gen- 
erally observed by all animal life except the highest 
—the man. If we recoil at the thought of death as a 
necessity, how shall we help ourselves by denying 
the indwelling God! We are left with a still greater 
job on our hands; we can not deny nature or its 
process; nor can we deny the structure of our own 
minds which compels us to admit that the process 
of nature is wise and just, and that no better scheme 
is conceivable. 

The law of sacrifice is impressed on the constitu- 
tion of things and belongs to the indissoluble unity in 
the progress of life-forms. The quail lives by the 
destruction of plant and animal life, and the hawk 
lives by the destruction of the quail. The smaller 
bird can not live always, and its death by violence is 
a sacrifice to the progress of life as a whole in no 
essential respect different from its death by old age 
or decay. In either case the chemical elements that 
compose it are liberated for other use by the animal 
and plant community. The earth itself is not com- 
plete, and it is necessary that its crust be adjusted by 
seismic movements that may involve the sacrifice of 
human life. The crust of the Pacific Coast is geolog- 
ically young; and slidings with quakings, even with 
possible destruction of life, are as necessary to its 
progress toward the point of equilibrium, for the 
benefit of coming generations, as is the sacrifice of 
field-mice to owls or of quails to hawks. To be able 
to see this unity by sacrifice, this sacrifice of parts to 
the whole, without essential loss and with gain to the 
whole, is to complete that entire sympathy of the 
human soul with nature which may be called perfect 
naturalization, or natural holiness. 
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Now behold the immanent God instinct in this 
dramatic expression of nature, with the scenic alter- 
nations of light and darkness, birth and death, flowers 
and cyclones, floating worlds grown ripe and stars 
going to decay—this is the transcendent fact of the 
harmony of the universe. The only bond that holds 
the whole together, the only unchanging liquid being 
in which all floats is the omnipresent, eternal spirit. 


Sausalito, Cal. 


THE IMMORTALITY THAT IS NOW. 


’Tis said that memory is life, 

And that, though dead, men are alive: 
Removed from sorrow, care, and strife, 
They live because their works survive. 
And some find sweetness in the thought 
That immortality is now; 

That though our earthly parts are brought 
To reunite with all below, 

The spirit and the life yet live 

In future lives of all our kind, 

And, acting still in them, can give 
Eternal life to every mind. 


The web of things on every side 

Is joined by lines we may not see; 
And, great or narrow, small or wide, 
What has been governs what shall be. 
No change in childhood’s early day, 
No storm that raged, no thought that ran, 
But leaves a track upon the clay 
Which slowly hardens into man; 

And so, amid the race of men, 

No change is lost, seen or unseen ; 
And of the earth no denizen 

Shall be as though he had not been. 


—George Fohn Romanes. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


APOTHEOSIS. 


By W.S. Crowe, D. D. 


CRE ATaECENEST AG Ue It has been the disposition of the 
ARE ACCOUNTED FoR By human mind to see miracles in all re- 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. mmarkable characters and achievements. 

Lincoln was ‘raised up” for his mighty task. Washington was the 

direct agent of God. A Divine hand pointed the Mayflower’s way 

across the trackless waters. Calvin, Luther, Knox, Fox, Wesley, 

Swedenborg, Robinson, Bunyan, were all providentially assisted in 

founding their churches. Even John Murray was miraculously 

stranded on the New Jersey coast. Kings have been supernaturally 
endowed, ruled by divine right, could do no wrong. God so 
encompasses the thoughts and words of the Pope that he can make 
no mistake in his official utterances. 

In these modern times it is called, vaguely, a special providence. 

As we travel backward in Christian history, the miracles become 

specific. St. Francis of Assisi, in the early 

PEECIFIC SMIBACTES (FOR part of the thirteenth century, fonnded 

ghee ea tae his order of monks, and went as a mis- 
sionary tothe Mohammedans_ His success was wonderful. Catholics 
would not believe that an unaided human being could do so much. 

Within a century after his death he was credited with countless 

miracles. He had calmed a storm at sea by his word, changed salt 

water into fresh by making the sign of the cross. St. Hilary was a 

mighty champion of Trinitarianism in the fourth century. He did 

much to destroy the Unitarianism of the early church. Catholic 

history records his miraculous powers with due solemnity. He fed 

a multitude with a few morsels, as easily as Jesus himself had done 

it. What a great event was the conversion of the Roman Empire 

to Christianity! Of course, it was not accomplished by natural 
means! Constantine was the object of miraculous en’eavor, and 
the idols of the false gods were miraculously destroyed. The statue 
of Mars was crushed to atoms by a word from St. Xistus. St. Felix 
shattered the idol of Serapis by spitting upon it. The statue of the 
Sun crumbled to ashes under the righteous and wrathful gaze of St. 
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Faustinus. Saints without number, in those heroic days, walked on 
the water, healed the palsied and the blind, cured the sick and reised 
the dead, just as it was believed that Paul and Peter and Jesus had 
done. The evidence in one case is just as good, and just as poor, 
as the evidence in all other cases. The entire body of such evidence 
has been furnished by the same class of men, in the same church. 
We cannot divide between Catholic miracles and New Testament 
miracles. The New Testament was shaped by pre-papal Catholics. 

In the case of a supremely great man, it 
was but a step from giving him miraculous 
power to giving him a divine nature. The 
common beliefs which ranged themselves under the general idea of 
apotheosis were: That the great man had a god to his father: that 
he had previously lived in Heaven, and that his earth-life was but 
an incarnation: that he had superhuman power over material things, 
and fore-knowledge of the events of eternity: that he either returned 
to Heaven without dying, or was resurrected from the dead: that he 
was himself a god in human guise, or that he soon developed into a 
god. The apotheosis of the great took on one or more of these 
separate beliefs. Guatama, founder of Buddhism, four centuries 
B. C., is reported as the son of God, born of a virgin whose name 
was Maya; and it is claimed that he rose from the dead, whereat 
the angels rejoiced. Lao-Tse, of the sixth century B. C., and Con- 
fucius, of the fifth century B. C., the two great teachers of China, 
are both believed to have been miraculously born. Zoroaster the 
Persian teacher, several centuries earlier than Lao-Tse, is recog. 
nized, even by Greek writers, as the son of the Most High. Persians 
believe that he ascended to Heaven without dying The ancient 
people of Siam believed in one Codom, a marvel of goodness and 
wisdom, a miracle-worker, the son of their god by a virgin mother. 
The Egyptians claimed that their first king, Menes, was a lesser 
god, descended from the skies and miraculously incarnated. The 
Peruvians claimed that their original Inca was a child of the Sun- 
god. Plato was regarded by his Egyptian disciples as the son of 
Apollo. Alexander was the reputed son of Zeus. Esculapius was 
a divine child, whose mother hailed him as the world’s redeemer, 
predicted his glorious career, and said—according to Addison; 


“Then shalt thou die, but from the dark abode 
Shalt rise victorious and be twice a god.” 


APOTHEOSIS OF THE 
ESPECIALLY GREAT. 


The resurrection of Adonis was celebrated in the early spring, pre- 
ceded by a lenten season and followed by festivities. The resur- 
rection of the Egyptian Osiris was kept on the 25th of March. The 
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resurrection of the Persian savior, Mithras, was a spring festival. 
All resurrections are in the spring, because -the idea of human 
resutrection was borrowed from nature. Higgins,in the Anacalypsts, 
says that Mithras remained three days in the grave. His coming 
forth is chanted in these words: 

“Rejoice! Your god is risen. His sufferings 

And his death have worked your salvation.” 

Hercules, Memnon, Baldur, Frey, were all incarnated gods, who 
rose from the dead and ascended to Heaven. Nothing was more 
familiar to Greek and Roman thought than stories of divine parent- 
age, the power to work miracles, and risings from the dead. Nothing 
was more familiar than the uplifting of departed emperors and 
geniuses into gods. The entire religious thought of India is based 
on the belief in continuous incarnations and ascensions. 

It would have been a greater miracle 
than any recorded if just such stories as the 
heathen world was full of had not been told 
and believed about Jesus. The Jews were not given to apotheo- 
sizing—for two reasons: they had little belief in immortality, and 
they were extremely jealous of their doctrine of the One God. The 
disciples did not transform their master into a deity. Paul began 
the work of apotheosis. As heathen thinkers came into the church, 
that work rapidly progressed. 

The first step in the work of apotheo- 
THE FIRST STAGE OF HIS... ‘ 
APOTHEOSIS WAS THE __ Sizing him was taken when Paul announced 

BELIEF IN JESUS AS Jesus’ resurrection and messiahship. Paul 

ge did not believe in Jesus as ¢he God, nor 
asagod. His thought harmonized with the Platonic belief in a 
“lesser deity,” but Paul’s belief was not in a lesser deity. To him 
the Mediator was “the man Christ Jesus.’? Paul did not even 
believe in Jesus as a miracle-worker. It is impossible that he could 
ho d such a belief and keep silent about it. His constant purpose 
was to idealize and exalt the providential 

PAUL BELIEVED NOTHING ; 

MORE ABOUT JESUS man. He could not have passed, silently, 
THAN HIS RESURRECTION so great an exaltation, if he had believed 

cdl Ot aie eagle it. His mind was exactly suited to the 
acceptance of Jesus’ miracles, if he had ever heard of them. Upto 
the year 70, it may be safely said, the only supernatural belief about 
Jesus was held by Paul and the Pauline churches; and that begin- 
ning of supernaturalism consisted simply of belief in his resurrection 
and messiahship. There is no reason to suppose that the Disciple 
churches in that first period—from A. D. 30 to A. D. 7o—held any 


THE COMMON STORIES 
APPLIED TO JESUS. 
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supernatural belief whatever about their great master. It must 
always be borne in mind that the Gospels do not reflect the theo- 
logical ideas of the first half of the first century, but of the closing 
years of the first and the first half of the second centuries—when 
they were written. Nothing that we have of the Gospels, except 
such purely moral and spiritual writings as are recorded in the 
parables, and such fragments as are called the Sermon on the Mount, 
was written before the year 70. The fact that Paul did not believe 
in Jesus as a miracle-worker, is conclusive 

ahi ge deinen treet 7 proof that the Disciples did not. Paul 
INJESUSASAMIRACLE tells us that, at the very beginning of his 
chan akeags ministry, he went up to Jerusalem and 

abode with Peter fifteen days, and that he also saw James, the 
brother of Jesus. It is utterly inconceivable that Peter and James 
could have believed their master and brother such a miracle-worker 
as the Gospels present and that Paul should not have been influenced 
by them into a like belief. There is a still greater reason for sup- 
posing the Disciples did not believe in 

REASON WHY THE DiIS- é : : 

CIPLES DID NOT BELIEve Jesus as any kind of a messiah, either 
IN JESUS AS MESSIAH. Jewish or non-Jewish. The Jews expected 
that, sometime, a messiah would come to them—a great, holy king, 
who should convert all the world to Judaism. Paul announced Jesus 
as the world-messiah, who should convert Jews and everybody e'se 
to himself. The Disciples did not believe that Jesus was either. In 
fact, the whole idea of messiah-expectation has been tremendously 
overdone. The Gospels were filled with it, after the Disciple 
churches had been converted to it by the Pauline churches. Before 
the year 70, however, it is impossible that the Disciples could have 
believed in Paul’s world-messiah. They could not so believe and 
maintain their Jewish fellowship as they did. It was for teaching 
the world-messiahship that the Jews hated and persecuted Paul. 
These simple facts nullify a vast amount of so-called Gospel criti 
cism. It is quite astonishing how many great scholars locate the 
beliefs of the year 90 in the year 30, and then proceed with infinite 
explanations of their presence. It is very much as if some historian 
should labor to explain the struggles of the Pilgrim Fathers with the 
Declaration of Independence. Of course, the Disciples had no 
belief in Jesus as the Jewish messiah. In that case, they never 
would have left the Jewish church to affiliate with the Pauline 
churches. The Disciples had no theory of messiahship at all. Jesus 
had no theory of his own messiahship. The messiah question was 
was not agitated in his day—at least not with any such intensity as 
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we are commonly led to suppose. Jesus regarded himself as a 
moral and spiritual teacher. Up to the year 70, the Disciple 
churches thus regarded him - naturally born, nobly inspired, whose 
spirit nay possibly have been manifested to some after his death. 
The messiah agitation originated with Paul. After the destruction 
of Jerusalem the Disciple churches were gradually converted to his 
theology. Then the messiah doctrine was put into the Gospels— 
from the year go to 115 or r20—asa part of that great reconciliation 
of which the book of Acts is the especial monument. 
Na ene oc The second step in the great work of 
HIS APOTHEOSIS WAS apotheosizing was the growing, and the 
Weetoce Ghats full-grown, belief in Jesus as a miracle- 
: worker. Of that neither Paul nor the 
Disciples knew anything; but in all their churches had silently 
grown the innumerable wonder-stories. Jerusalem had been des- 
troyed. Palestine had been plowed by war. The Christians were 
scattered to the four winds. Christianity had leapt up into a separate 
religion. Persecution had come, and with persecution great mis- 
sionary success. The old days of the temple had suddenly become 
ancient history. The personality of Jesus loomed out as the greatest 
fact of that former time. The wonderful changes that had come 
upon the world’s religion were due to him. Those changes seemed 
too great to have been accomplished by a mere man. The rapid 
growth of miracle stories was the natural result, in that deeply 
emotional and thoroughly unscientificage. The miracles themselves 
will require a separate treatment. It is sufficient to state, at this 
juncture, that by the year go they were universally and extravagantly 
WitketWne BELIEVED believed in. That is the approximate 
ABOUT date ot the appearance of Mark’s Gospel, 
JESUS AT THE YEAR 90. which was the earliest of the four. What 
we call Mark’s Gospel was not written by Mark, but was founded 
upon an earlier and simpler writing by that evangelist. It is prob- 
able that Matthew and Luke and John also wrote Gospels, which 
were too untheological to satisfy the later time. All those early 
and simple writings were recast, and the later theology put in, to 
make up what came to be known as the Gospels according to—not 
by—(founded upon) Mark and Matthew and Luke and John. The 
Gospel which was founded upon the 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE writing of Mark, with such exceptions as 
MARK GOSPEL. ae tee 
the Addition (xvi: 9-20), the Dedication 
(1: 1), and probably a few other passages, is supposed to have 
appeared, substantially as we have it, about the year 90. Whatever 
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this writer tells us, of a theological nature, we may reasonably accept 
as the common belief of that time: not necessarily as the belief of 
a much earlier time, except where he coincides with Paul. Christian 
theology was then rushing forward at a double-quick pace as we shall 
see by things this writer omits, and which the others, soon after- 
ward, relate. What he omits, we may just as reasonably conclude, 
was not yet believed. Many of the most important conclusions of 
the next few decades had not yet rounded themselves into popular 
acceptance, even if anybody had suggested them. Mark accepts 
Paul’s doctrine of world-messiahship. Very 
curiously, he puts the burden of its an- 
nouncement upon devils. See C#. 1: 24, 
also v: 7. A Roman soldier is also made to announce that great 
doctrine. Ch.xv: 39. Peter is made to announce it, timidly. Peter 
simply calls him the messiah, not the Son of God. See CA. viii: 29. 
Strangely, also, Jesus does not commend Peter for the announce- 
ment. See how much more enthusiastically the case is treated in 
Matt xvi: 16-18. 


MESSIAHSHIP AC- 
CEPTED. 


The Mark Gospel makes Jesus refer to 
himself very commonly as the *‘Son of Man.” 
It was thus that the Prophet Ezekiel referred to himself. Ezekiel 
felt himself to be the great restorer of Judah’s lost fortunes at the 
time of the captivity. Mark thinks of Jesus as the restorer of true 
religion to humanity. The stories of 
miracles which had come into popular 
belief were used by Mark as eviden:e of 
messiahship. His power over the devils, who confessed him the 
Son of God, are cases in point. The elaborate story of CA. 11: 3-12, 
which unites power over physical nature with power to forgive sins, 
is Mark’s completed argument for messiahship. As a sample of the 

rapid progress of belief in wonders, the 
PROGRESSIVE WONDERS. _ story of Temptation cannot be overlooked. 

See how simply, vaguely, poetically, it is 
told in Mark 1:12, 13. See how greatly it is elaborated in Matthew 
Iv: 1-11. Then see how brilliantly it is colored, and with what 
vast theological import it is freighted, in Luke tv: 1-13. Behold 
the simple struggle of a great soul, poetically told, growing into a 
mathematical scheme of salvation, before your very eyes, in a few 
years! Mark pictures a grand man, burdened with responsibility, 
fighting out the battle of his soul alone—devils whispering evil and 
angels whispering comfort into his ears. It is a master-sketch, of a 
few, fine, Raphael-like lines. Luke elaborates and degrades it into. 
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a common thought of bargaining, and a pompous exhibition of 
courage. The devil owns the world, and he will give it all, yield 
his claim, allow humanity to be saved without a struggle, if Jesus 
will fall down and worship him, Jesus loftily refuses the bargain, 
choosing rather to suffer and die for the world’s salvation than thus 
to humiliate himself. The middle ages have nothing more vulgar. 
The surprises of the Mark Gospel, 
however, when one comes to read it 
rationally, are in what it omits Nothing 
is here known of the physical resurrection, of the ascension, of the 
Bethlehem birth, or of the virgin-motherhood. Much less is Jesus 
regarded as a deity. Theologically speaking, he is the miracle- 
working messiah—nothing more. He is a divinely endowed man; 
but a man; who refused to be called The Good, C2, x: 18, as if he 
were anything more than man; and who feels himself, in extreme 
agony, forsaken of God, CA. xv: 34, like any other man. 
Perhaps as close a date as can be given 
THE THIRD STAGE OF HIS : 
APOTHEOSIS WAS to the Matthew Gospel is the first decade 
BELIEF IN JESUS’ BODILY of the second century. It probably 
RESURRECTION. : 
appeared, though with several later ad- 
ditions, somewhere between too and 110. The Luke Gospel, 
excepting some later additions, probably appeared in the next decade 
—between 110 and 120. The Addition to Mark, CA. xvi: 9-21, is 
probably as late as the Luke Gospel. In all of these, the physical 
resurrection has become an accomplished fact, though Matthew still 
speaks of it hesitatingly, and confesses that some had their doubts. 
Think of it—the bodily resurrection still doubted at the year 100 or 
110! But Luke comes out boldly with all the physicalness that 
could be desired. Ch. xxiv: 39-43. ‘‘A spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye see me have.” It had taken eighty or ninety years for 
public credulity to work itself up to that point. At last it came up 
to the point. Paul’s ‘heavenly vision,” of a spirit returned from 
the Underworld, had become a body brought back alive from the 
tomb. Heathen thought was becoming Christian thought at a rapid 
pace. The contradictory stories of the resurrection, already noted, 
are not to be wondered at when we appreciate the tardiness of 
their origin. 


WHAT MARK DOES NOT 
TEACH. 


The Gospels according to Matthew 

itera OF alae Biss ame and Luke, as they at first appeared, knew 
BELIEFINJESUSASTHE nothing of the virgin birth. During these 
VIRGIN-BORNSONOFGOD. Fst two decades of the second century 
people believed in his messiahship, in his miracles, and in his resur- 
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rection; but nobody had yet come to doubt that Joseph was his 
father. Matthew and Luke both give genealogies to show that 
Jesus was a direct descendant of King David. The messiah must ° 
be of the line of David. Luke, always extravayant, carries the 
genealogy back to Adam. They do not give the genealogy of Mary, 
but the genealogy of Joseph. Why should 
they give Joseph’s genealogy, if Joseph was 
not the father of Jesus? They might as well 
have given the High Priest’s genealogy. Of course, the writers of 
these genealogies believed, as everybody believed at the year 120, 
that Joseph was the father of Jesus. The time came, however— 
how much later we do not know—when, in true heathen style, Jesus 
was believed to be the Son of God by a virgin. Then, of course, 
these Gospels must be revised, and that wonderful doctrine put into 
them. ‘The thing was done very awkwardly. The genealogies of 
Joseph should have been cut out and the genealogies of Mary sub- 
stituted; but the revisers took a simpler course, not anticipating 
that Higher Criticism would ever overtake them. Matthew 1: 16 
was simply changed to read: ‘‘And Jacob begat Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, of whom was born Jesus.’’ It originally read: ‘‘And 
Jacob begat Joseph, and Joseph begat Jesus.”? Luke 11: 23 origin- 
ally read: ‘And Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of age, 
being the son of Joseph.”? The reviser simply tucked in a little 
three-word parenthesis, expanding the last clause to ‘being (as was 
supposed) the son of Joseph.” 

Mark’s Gospel was evidently tampered with in the same way. 
Ch. vi: 3, reads; “Is not this the carpenter, the son cf Mary, the 
brother of James and Joses and Juda and Simon? And are not 
his sisters here with us?’? The entire purport is to express their 
perfectly familiar knowledge of a neighbor, into which it is quite 
impossible the original writer could inject the mysterious and in- 
comprehensible doctrine of virgin motherhood. The original reading 
must have been: ‘Is this not the son of the carpenter and Mary?” 
etc. Joseph was she carpenter, the only one that the little village of 
Nazareth had or needed, more familiar in that small! neighborhood 
by his occupation than by his name. Jesus was never known as 
the carpenter, but as ason of the carpenter, and when he became 
famous, as ¢he son of the carpenter. 

The work of apotheosizing continued, through the Logos-doctrine 
of the Fourth Gospel, and on through two centuries of theological 
debate, until Jesus of Nazareth was believed to be the very and 
eternal God. 
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EDEPORTABANO EES: 


The editor of Zhe Universalist, on the plea 
that he will not conduct a trial by newspaper, 
refuses to open his columns to the friends of Mr. 
Alcott; refuses criticism of the committee which disfellowshipped 
Mr. Alcott. The case shall not be tried in the newspapers. That 
does not hinder the fact, however, that sentence has already been 
passed in the newspapers, and by the editors of the newspapers, 
without trial. Trial by newspaper may be a great crime What 
then shall we say of sentence by newspapers, without trial? Mr. 
Alcott has not been tried by the newspapers, or by the committee, 
or by any authority whatsoever, and yet sentence has been executed. 

The editor of Zhe Universalist and the editor of Zhe Christian 
Leader have both announced that Mr. Alcott is justly cut off from 
Universalist fellowship; but there has been no trial, no charges 
preferred, no evidence taken, no accusation sustained, no defence 
allowed. A committee which had no legal power to do anything 
of the kind, and merely because it had the desire to do it, has 
pronounced sentence of excommunication. The act is as flagrantly 
illegal and unjust as it would be for an overwhelming majority in a 
Republican legislature to bar out a Democratic member, without 
trial, and merely because they did not want him. 

The committee and the editors announce that the sentence of 
excommunication is passed because Mr. Alcott has accepted the 
fellowship of “another denomination.’? What other denomina- 
tion? When did he join it? Who received him? Where is his 
license from the new denomination? Where is the record of his 
acceptance of “another” fellowship? Dr. Thomas is an Inde- 


“© TRIAL BY 
NEWSPAPER.’ 
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pendent, Dr. Hirsh is a Jew, Mr. White is a Universalist. These 
are the men with whom Mr. Alcott is associated in non-sectarian 
work. Which did he join? Perhaps he joined all three and Mr. 
Jones’ Unitarian church also. In working together on the non- 
sectarian basis have these gentlemen all joined each other’s denom- 
inations? All these questions, of course, were not answered. It 
would inconvenience the committee and the editors to deal with 
facts. They will be obliged to submit to the inconvenience, how- 
ever, before they are done with their own little work of inquisition, 
The Universalist Church has a perfectly plain method of dealing 
with offenders. The committee and the editors knew perfectly well 
that the legal method would not serve them. Zhe Christian 
Leader, a few years ago, announced its purpose to ‘smoke out” 
certain men that it could not legally get rid of. Smoking out has 
proven a slow process: now it will help to throw them out. 


In reply to the accusation that the Lzberaz 
A PERSONAL WORD. Congress is, or will ever be, a sect, a separate 
denomination, I wish to state my position so 
clearly that it never again can be questioned. I never would have 
touched it on the theory or suspicion that it was to become such. 
I should lose all interest in it immediately if I believed that any 
man high in its councils had such an aim, or if I believed that such 
was its destiny. I might be persuaded into many things of which 
I disapprove, but I could not be persuaded into the work of con- 
sciously helping to found a new denomination. I am thoroughly 
convinced that all men in the councils of the Liberal Congress feel 
as Ido. I was with those who did the initial work for it. Nothing 
was planned or dreamed, so far as I could divine the dreams, 
except an open-handed and open-hearted association of the Liberal 
churches and societies of allnames. If the Congress ever ceases 
to be exactly that—a broad fraternity in which Universalist and 
Jew and Ethical Culturist are equally at home—then I wish, and I 
will have, no further part init. For many years it has been my 
fond hope that all Liberals could find a common ground of work and 
thought and feeling. I hailed the Congress as the beginning of 
the fulfillment of that hope. It has been a keen disappointment 
and a startling surprise that the Congress was accused of any other 
aim. I do not believe the accusation rests on so much as an atom 
of fact. The coming session of the Congress in June will quiet 
this flurry of suspicion. W. S. CRoweE, 
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The second meeting of the American 
Congress of Liberal Religious Societies will 
be held in Chicago, June 4th, 5th and 6th. 
Its importance to the Liberal Societies cannot be over-estimated; 
it is 10 be hoped it may be as well attended and as harmonious as 
its predecessor, and that every Liberal Religious organization will 
be fully represented. 

It will afford the opportunity for disarming criticism, allaying all 
suspicion as to its purpose and its methods, and demonstrating that 
it has no disposition to interfere with the work of denominational 
societies, but rather to co-operate with them in making their work 
more effective. 

It is to be hoped that the time will be largely devoted to con- 
sideration of the practical work of the Congress, its opportunities 
and methods, as well as devising plans and providing the means for 
their execution. The Congress will be judged by its fruits; its 
condemnation or approval will depend upon the results which it 
accomplishes, and its future will be largely dependent upon the 
plans which it adopts and the methods by which it executes them. 
Its motive must be beyond suspicion; its plans the result of mature 
deliberation; its work co-operative and its spirit generous and 
enthusiastic. It must be a co-worker with every Liberal Society, 
strengthening and assisting in its work; and it must receive from 
every such society corresponding co-operation and support in the 
larger work which it alone can accomplish. Without this mutual 
co-operation its doom is sealed; with it, its success is assured. 

It is for the representatives of the various Liberal societies at 
this meeting to determine whether by such co-operation and hearty 
support the Congress shall fulfil its great mission or whether, with- 
out it, it shall be buried in the grave of neglected opportunity. 


THE COMING 
LIBERAL CONGRESS. 


The Fourth Summer Session of the School 
THE SCHOOL OF of Anplied Ethics will be held in Plymouth, 
pen a Mass., opening on Monday, July 8th, and con- 
tinuing five weeks. There are to be four departments: Economics, 
Eruics, Epucation and History or RELicions, and about eighty 
lectures will be given. 
Among the lecturers are the most prominent men in their 
respective departments, and the session promises to be most 
interesting and instructive. It is to be hoped that it will be well 
attended, not only by the clergy, but by the laity. 
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We most heartily endorse the following 

“THE NEW WORLD."’ circular in behalf of this valuable quarterly. 

We believe that the friends of Liberal Relig- 

ion cannot over-estimate the educational influence of such period- 

icals in moulding public sentiment, cultivating liberal thought and 

promoting the interests of true religion. If the cause of Liberal 

Religion is to prosper, the influence of the press must be utilized 

as a co-worker with the pulpit, and such publications must receive 
generous support. 


Boston, Mass., March 8, 1895. 
DEAR SIR: 

The National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches at its 
meeting in September, 1894, declared its great satisfaction with the honorable record 
made by the New World, and recommended the raising of an endowment of fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) to be placed in the hands of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as a trust fund, the income only to be used. The undersigned were 
appointed a committee on ‘‘the current support and endowment” of the New World. 
After careful consideration we have concluded it to be unwise to attempt to secure 
an endowment at present, and we have therefore confined ourselves to the more 
immediate matter of the ‘‘current support” of the periodical. 

The New World is now generally recognized as the principal organ in this 
country of theological learning and the best thought on religious questions. It has 
also a European reputation, and attracts communications from the chief scholars on 
both sides of the Atlantic without regard to distinctions of sect or creed. It seems, 
therefore, very important to maintain and enlarge its circulation, which now exceeds ~ 
one thousand copies. If it had a subscription list of two thousand, it would be self- 
supporting. We believe that, with the aid of a guaranty fund, this result may be 
reached within a few years. To this end we recommend that such a guaranty fund, 
of uot less than ten thousand dollars, be secured, which shall be drawn upon when- 
ever there is need to meet any deficit in the expenses of the New World. At our 
request Messrs. E. B. Haskell, Francis C. Lowell and N. P. Gilman have consented to 
act as trustees to hold the title to the New World, to secure subscriptions to this fund, 
and collect and apply any part of it when necessary. 
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Happiness is an experience much higher and 
Happiness. more significant than the instinctive gladness of 
mere existence. That means much. The child’s 
intense enjoyment of its rattle-box shows that gloom and sorrow 
are not its normal condition, And though cards, baseball, the 
horse-race, jewelry, fine clothes, office, wealth, and travel to get 
away from one’s self, are only the larger rattle-boxes of older 
children, and though the rattle-box is necessary for children of 
whatever age, yet true happiness is far above and beyond all these. 
Indeed, with all these, vast numbers are as wretched as they could 
well be. With a surfeit of the bubbles chased with might and 
main, thousands are literally dying of ewmui—starving of soul- 
hunger, but do not know it. 

Mere gratification is not happiness. Fun is not happiness. 
Sensuality and vulgarity are not happiness—the hallucination of 
millions. The unconcern of the idiot, the hilarity of the lunatic, 
the brightness of the opium-eater, the eager chase for excitement, 
freedom from care, life amidst the platitudes and commonplaces of 
the period, or through the bodily senses, without a dream of their 
higher meanings, or with only a surface interest in the vast realms 
through which they play, is not happiness. The buoyancy of 
healthy nerves, or simply to Ze, is not happiness. The lazy ox that 
gorges himself with sweet clover and then lies down in the shade, 
with closed eyes, to chew his cud and dream his stupid dream, 
knows nothing of happiness. Happiness is never taken by the 
dose, never given or received, never found by running after it; but, 
like mother-love or firmness of muscle, it is developed. It is the 
fruitage of consciousness; it is intense realization; it is a complete 
outcropping of the laws of cause and effect in all its grandeur and 
exactness. 

The acme of happiness is the child of thought; the experience 
of refined and semi-supernal sensibilities, the offspring of tran- 
scendent realization. It is intellectual, moral, spiritual, natural. 
There is no mystery about it. In a large way, to perceive, under- 
stand, assimilate ; to feel the divinity—aye, the divinity—of truth, 
the majesty of a fact, the sacredness of nature in any of its 
innumerable phases; to ponder, wonder, love, aspire, adore; to 
realize the dignity of personality, the mystery, and yet a little of 
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the bedizzening glory and the high prerogatives of self-conscious- 
ness ; to think of what a human being is, of what it is to think— 
not merely to think that we think; to commune with the best 
thoughts of the world; to live in the region of mind, and from that 
point of view to estimate the value of life; to feel our relations to, 
our oneness with, the all-pervading Intelligence and Power, and 
that the everlasting arm is about us; to trust in to-morrow and 
enjoy the constitutional forward gaze of humanity; to believe in 
and so to respect ourselves that we are never lonely alone, but only 
in society; vastly to prefer self-containment to entertainment—to 
rejoice in the trend that is bearing all onward, and be conscious of 
continual personal enrichment and distention;—this is to have 
within ourselves the conditions and elements of happiness, of which 
no Rothschild or Czar, as such, ever dreamed.—ZUi Fay, D. D.., 
in Pacific Unitarian. 


As creeds vary in the meaning which they suggest to 
different persons in the same congregation, so they differ in the 
meaning which they suggest in different epochs in the church. “I 
believe in the resurrection of the body” does not mean now what 
it meant in the Middle Ages. In that materialistic age, when the 
Church was itself but half emancipated from paganism, it meant 
that the body laid in the grave would be miraculously preserved 
there, and presently would rise up out of the grave and be reunited 
to the disembodied spirit. This belief became before long impos- 
sible. Then it meant that God would miraculously bring together 
the scattered particles of each body and rehabilitate it in a general 
and simultaneous resurrection, and that all souls would be held in 
a slumberous waiting for that day. This belief a growing knowl- 
edge of the processes of nature—of destruction and reconstruction 
—rendered more and more difficult, and finally impossible. The 
same phraseology was retained, but it now came to mean that out 
of each identical grave a body would by and by arise, mysteriously 
related to the decayed and disintegrated body, as the plant to the 
seed which gives it birth. That belief is in turn giving place to 
another, that there is a spiritual body as well as a physical body, 
and that the resurrection of the spiritual body takes place, invisible 
to human eyes, at death. The spiritual faith remains unchanged ; 
the phraseology of the creed remains unchanged, but there is no 
‘‘fixedness of interpretation.” Fixedness of interpretation would 
mean fixedness of soul. An ossified creed would mean an ossified 
church. And ossification is death.— Zhe Outlook. 
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The idea of the resurrection gets 
easier to understand as I hear the 
phonograph unroll some voice that 
talked into it a year ago, just before our friend’s decease. You 
touch the lever and then come forth the very tones, the very song 
of the person, that breathed into it once, but is now departed. If 
a man can do that, cannot Almighty God, without half trying, 
return the voice of your departed? And if he can return the voice, 
why not the lips and the tongue and the throat that fashioned the 
voice? Why not the brain that suggested the words; the nerves, 
of which the brain is the headquarters; the muscles, which are less 
ingenious; the bones that are less wonderful? And if the voice and 
the brain and the muscles and the bones, why not the entire body? 
If man can do the phonograph, God can do the resurrection. 

Will it be the same body that in the last day shall be reani- 
mated? Yes, but infinitely improved. Our bodies change every 
seven years, and yet, in one sense, each is the same body. If God 
can and does sometimes rebuild a man five, six, ten times, in this 
world, is it mysterious that He can rebuild him once more, and 
that in the resurrection? If He can do it ten times, I think 
He can do it eleven. 

Another consideration makes the idea of resurrection easier. If 
out of ordinary dust of the earth and without a model God could 
make Adam, a perfcct man, surely out of the extraordinary dust of 
mortal body, and with millions of models, God can make each one 
of usa perfect being in the resurrection. Surely the last under- 
taking would not be greater than the first. See the Gospel algebra: 
ordinary dust minus a model equals a perfect man; extraordinary 
dust and plus a model equals a resurrection body. Mysteries about 
it? Oh, yes; that is one reason why I believe it. It would not 
be much of a God who could do things only as far as I can under- 
stand. Mysteries? Oh, yes; but no more about the resurrection 
of your body than about its present existence. 

I will explain to you the last mystery of the resurrection, and 
make it as plain to you as that two and two make four, if you will 
tell me how your mind, which is entirely independent of your body, 
can act upon your body, so that at your will your eyes open, 
or your foot walks, or your hand is extended. So I find nothing 
in the Bible statement concerning the resurrection that staggers 
me for a moment.—Z. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., in the Homtletic 


Review, from Public Opinion. 
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Nothing is more marked in Protestant circles 
than the decline of dogma. Nearly every Protest- 
ant religious body that established itself a hundred 
years ago in this country brought across the water a theological 
system which was already hammered into shape, and was logical and 
hard, and unyielding in the extreme. The Presbyterians, the Dutch 
Reformed, the Baptists and the Congregationalists, had each a 
current theological system which was believed to be perfect, and 
which was taught as if it could have no defect. For a hundred years 
or more these systems have been presented to the faithful, and have 
had great success. The clergy have believed in them, and have 
made the people believe in them, and have carried conviction by 
storm when it could not be obtained by reason. But, with the ad- 
vent of the doctrine of evolution, and with the advance of the 
scientific method, people have come to look at religious truth very 
differently from what they used to, and the old theological systems 
were not constructed so as to be impervious to a large amount of 
truth which the new scientific view has let into them. It is found 
impossible to believe the old theological dogmas as once presented. 

The Bible is no longer a fetish for the young, and its human side 
and interests are studied with more sympathy, with more intelligence 
and with better results. At the same time the motives for personal 
religion are very different from those which used to be presented. 
A religion of fear has been exchanged for a religion of duty. The 
basis of the faith is laid in the nature of things, and the true grounds 
of faith are taught and urged upon others. The old compulsions 
have passed away, and yet the additions to the churches are as 
numerous as ever, and the hold upon young people is marked by as 
tenacious a grip as it used to be. Revivals are not common, but 
the results in Sunday school and in Christian instruction are as 
marked as when the terrors of the Lord were employed to frighten 
young people into a religious life. The decline in dogma is chiefly 
a decline in the belief in the worn-out dogmas which needed to be 
thrown away. Dogma has its place in every system of truth, and 
Christianity will always find its expression in Christian dogma, but 
it is necessary from time to time that the statement of these dogmas 
should be revised. It is the revision of the terms in which many of 
the old dogmas were expressed that an advance has been made in 
our own time in the teaching of the Christian faith, and the change 
that has been wrought in New England during the last twenty years. 
is a change for the better. It has made religion more attractive, 
and the holding of it more vital. Boston Herald. 
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Price List and Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. Send in your name, 


UMBRELLAS 


AND 


CANES 


Are the best that 
can be made, 


AGE <M 
Ree rede ee. “ 


Prices the Lowest. 


Repairing and Cover- 
ing equal to New 
oods. 


Assortment 
nequaled, 


Factory and Salesrooms, 
314 N. SIXTH STREET, 
OPPOSITE BARR’Se 


Shirts Made To Order. 


JAS. O. MORRIS, 


Men’s Furnisher 
520 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 


sad hist Coal Co. 


COAL ann COKE 


PITTSBURG GAS COKE. 


Office: Union Trust enaliaine: 
ST. LOUIS. 


BEST LINtTE 


AD 


DENVER. 


Direct Route 


ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


«=» AND.. 


Northern Lake Resorts. 


D. O. IVES, 
Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agent, ST, LoUIS. 


BUTTER GHURNED DAILY. 


243,000 gals. of milk. 


We handled in 1883, 


z te 1887) (677,990 
« “ 1888, - 754,870 “ “ 
‘ “ 1889, 930,913 “ “ 


1890) 15432,819)° S 
1891, 1,535,000 ‘ <* 
1892, 1,700,000 “ ‘ 

These figures show that our control 
or detec department protect our cus- 
tomers. We ask and get higher prices 
than our competitors. It is only par- 
ties who want uniformly the best who 
patronize us. 


DIRECTORS. 
Tuos. T. TurNER, R. R. Hurcurson, 
J.B. Ls, Cuas. P. Cuoureau. 
W. SoMERVILLE. 


CHARLESS CABANNE, Manager. 


ST. LOUIS DAIRY CO. 


Twelfth and Chestnut Sts. 


VEIT 


A. SPIEGEL & SONS, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Meat, Vegetables, 


Game, Canned Goods and Fruits, 
725 Chouteau Ave. 


Telephone 3101. 


921 Market Street. 


Telephone 871. 


H. KONERT & SON, 
Merchant Tailors, 


914 Market Street, het. 9th and 10th strets. 


We don’t want BOYS or LOAFERS 


to write us, but men with ability to 
take State and County Agencies. From 
$200.00 to $500.00 a month to Hustlers. 
Sold to Factories, Merchants, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Theatres and Farmers. 

Write quick. 


The Chemical Fire Extinguisher Co,, Racine, Wis 


J. x. CRANE, 


FURNITURE, 


Cor, 4th and Vine Streets. 


JOSEPH E. SMITH, 
Turkish Baths, 
@ Barber Shop, 


Southern Hotel, 
Lindell Hotel, 
ST. LOUIS. 


John C. Worthington. 
Worthington & Goettke, 


Fancy Groceries, Foreign & Domestic Fruits, 
370! Olive Street. 


Leonard Goettke, 


The Most of the Best Goods for the Least Money. 


WEST END STABLES. 


THOS. F, GRIERSON, 


Livery ant Daring Dati 


Undertaker of Funerals, 
No. 3230 Locust Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


TELEPHONE 7429. 


Special attention to Party, Theatre and 
Wedding Calls. 


WALKER BROTHERS MARKET, 


CHOICE MEAT, VEGETABLES 


FRUITS, FISH, 
Poultry and Game in Season, 
2900 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


OrprrRs SOLICITED AND DELIVERED. 


IX. 


DAVID NIGHOLSON. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FINEST GROCERIES, 
Old Brandies, Wines, Clarets, etc., in the city for Medicinal purposes. 
PROPRIETOR OF THE CELEBRATED LIQUID BREAD, 


So much recommended by the Medical Faculty for the building up of the system 
TELEPHONE No. 3972. 13 and (5 N. SIXTH ST. 


DORR & ZELLER, 
Confectioners 4 Caterers 


No. 600 Vandeventer Avenue. 


Ick CrraM AND Fruit Ices a SPECIALTY. 


TELEPHONE 4377. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


Washington, D.C. 


| |The most famous and well-known Hotel in the 
city. Special rates by the month. The cuisine 
equalled by none. Homelike, and convenient to 
al] public buildings. Send two stamps for guide 
7 0. &. STAPLES, Prop’r. 


aD PEEP ESA A RNASE SSE RL ECR SSE SST 


THE ANTLERS HOTEL, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


‘T@8l TNOHdATA YT, 
‘anuaay Sumy 'N EI|¢ 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent 
on application. d E. Barnett, Proprietor. Chandler Floral Company, 
No, 7I7 Olive Street 

PARK HOTEL, Waukesha, Wis. TELEPHONE 472. 
Capacity, 250 guests. Located directly opposite 

Silurian Pens . H. Vincent, ppc No. 218 Ne Grand Avenue, 

LEPIONE 262], 
HOTEL ABERDEEN, oe 


909 Crand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

New and Finely Paubped: Beautiful Location. 
Family Trade Solicited 

Randall & Hadfield, Proprietors. 


HOTEL WALWORTH, 


Whitewater, Wis. 
Steam Heat; Electric Light; Everything First-class. 
George Porter, Proprietor. 


“THE MILLION,” Salisbury, Mo. 
W. R. Million, Proprietor. 


THE HOLLENBECK, 


<— RY’ = 
Lee anccies vont 637 641S. Palie AVE 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent ST. Loui Sis Mo. 


on request by A. C. Bilicke & Co. BEST OF REFEREN c E. 


— MAJESTIC GAS RANCES— 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


BECAUSE—They are made of cold rolled steel, malleable and best gray iron; 

sees, ale parts in steel and malleable are riveted (not bolted) firmly to- 
gether; 

BECAUSE—They are thoroughly well made by practical range makers ; 

BECAUSE—They are practically indestructible and repairs are not needed; 

BECAUSE—They bake, cook, roast and broil to perfection ; 

BECAUSE—They can be used by any child with perfect safety, there being no 
possible danger ; 

BECAUSE ree the cooking when properly used as cheaply as with coal or 
wood ; 

BECAUSE—Their burners are so made as to be readily adjusted to the variable- 
ness of pressure or quality of gas; 

BECAUSE—They assure complete combustion ; hence no odor from gas; 

BECAUSE—They are lined throughout with pure asbestos board, thus preventing 
the radiation of heat; 

fo hedee cage one have all the modern appliances to assist in housekeeping; and, 
astly, 


BECAUSE—They are made by the same people, of the same material, and with 
the same care as the celebrated Coal Range “‘ Majestic.” 


Write for Catalogue to 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., St. Louis. 


XI. 


The New Unity. 


16-Page Weekly. $2.00 per annum. 


OFFICIAL WEEKLY ORGAN 
—=or—— 
THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


EDITORIAL BOARD. 


Hiram W. Thomas, Emil G. Hirsch, 

E. P. Powell, Rk. A. White, 

A.N. Alcott, Jos. Stoltz, 

A. W. Gould, Caroline J. Bartlett. 


JENKIN Lioyp Jonrs, Managing Editor. 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


NEW UNITY and NON-SECTARIAN, 
$2.25 per annum. 


Send subscriptions to either Publishers, 


THE NEW CHRISTIANITY: 


A 16-page Monthly whose mission is to 


unfold the spiritual truths of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and to discuss religious and social 
questions in their light. 

Its system of interpretation and its phil- 
osophy are those of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
though it follows him not slavishly or blindly, 
but encourages, as Swedenborg himself does, 


the free exercise and development of reason 
and discernment in every reader, 

Intensely suggestive and vitally helpful to 
all. sincere enquirers after God’s truth and 
righteousness. Entirely non-partisan and 
non-sectarian, yet fearless and candid in its 
judgment of false principles and systems. 

Contributions to the paper are furnished 
by a club of able and advanced writers. 

Price, $1.00 a year, in advance. Sample 
copy free. 


Editor, S. H. SPENCER, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CLUBBING RATES, 
THE NON-SECTARIAN with 


Review of ReviewS..... ..---+-+- $3 00 
Cosmopolitan ...... 2. seeeseees 2 00 
Public Opinion .........-+eeseeee 3 00 
VGN a BPanppeeooan § | aoloaccode 3 50 
Reform Advocate ........seeeeeeee 2 25 
New World..........scerccescsece 3 40 
PopulariScience ey cee. ce veins cater 5 50 
Independent. .....-ceecesceee. cece 3 50 
St. Nicholas. ... 0.65: = sceussscsve 3 50 
Harper’s Young People ........... 2 50 
Harper’s Bazaar .......ccccvsreess 4 20 
North American ........ SA ERO0 09 5 00 
Opens Court. acricc ore cies visisicialeslnis's 2 00 
SCEIDNCEIS os ete coils one isles sisisainn 3 50 
OUTIOOK iste auele cyesess al e/srcheholototetorel nts 3 50 
New England Magazine........... 3 50 
MICOHUAT ES iatarne ere te toret key ee se easter ate 2 00 
NICU PLOTTING A Bn anaconda noo oem oes 2 25 
Atlantic Monthly..... eicelaletielstelerelers's 4 20 
CONUULV Aas tis here, «state apenas eioehcersis 4 50 
Vouth’suCompanion este ccre +l ere 2 26 
Harper’s: Wieekly./: coi 2sis0s ess .. 4 20 
ANTON iets stale ataai DOSES SOO OCD OTST 5 00 
Harper’s Magazine...............-. 4 00 
IMMOMISE:.:-fe-« o's, seit gs taielowiemtieee terete 2 00 


Any book or periodical furnished at 
publishers’ price, 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1895. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Southern Unitarian, 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


Southern Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches. 


Sample Copy Mailed Free on Application. 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN, 


P. O. Box 643. ATLANTA, GA. 


SEND 10 CEwTs 
For a Sample Copy of 


“The FREE THOUGHT MAGAZINE,” 


The Creed of which consists of one word, 


“TRUTH.” 
“ddress, Fi. lL. GREEN, 
PUBLISHER, 

Drawer 676, CHICAGO, ILL. 


XI. 


NEW BUFFET PARLOR CARS ON THE WABASH. 


The Wabash Railroad has placed in service a new line of Elegant Buffet 
Parlor Cars on trains 44 and 45, between St. Louis and Toledo, leaving St. Louis 
daily at 7:30 a.m. and Toledo at 5:15.4.m. These cars are of the latest modern 
design, and are elegantly furnished, thus assuring patrons of every convenience 
and comfort. Polite and attentive porters will be in charge, giving every atten- 
tion to passengers’ wants. A slight charge will be made for seats in these cars. 
Wabash mileage will also be honored to pay for seats. Meals served are strictly 
lirst-class and the charge reasonable. Ticket Offices, S. E. Corner Broadway and 


Olive Street, and Union Station. 
OQ. Ss. CRAIN -E,; 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


Va IS AN EPICURE’S SANDWICH. 


Hot Toast, brown and crisp, well buttered, and then dressed with the 
delectable Bayle’s DEViLED CHEESE. 


Every Grocer sells BAYLE’S DEVILED CHEESE. 
A FINE CLUB HOUSE SANDWICH. 


Take Bayle’s Unrivaled HARD WATER CRACKERS, split, toast 
and butter them, and then add his far-famed DEVILED CHEESE. 


Ask Your Grocer for These Goods; He Sells Them. 


SOLE MAKER, GEO. A. BAYLE, sT. Louis, MO. 


DONALD & DOROTHEA (SCHINDLER), Twins, aged one year. ‘Raised on 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


Ractive, Wis., April 20, 1894. -I endorse the above, and earnestly recommend mothers to send to 
the Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis., for samples of Malted Milk, if they need a healthful, nourishing 
food for their children. Rey. J. F. SCHINDLER, 


XIII. 


SPECIAL RATES 


—VIA— 


WABASH RAILROAD 


— <<>> 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 


Denver, Colo., July 5 to 12, 1895. 


For this occasion the Wabash Rail- 
road has made a rate of one fare for the 
round trip to Denver plus $2.00, added 
for membership fee. 

For full particulars in regard to this 
meeting, time of trains, rates, route, etc., 
call upon or write to any representative 
of the Wabash R. R., or connecting 
lines, or C. 8S. CRANE, 

Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 


Wabash R..R., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR 


and the National Young People’s Chris- . 
tian Union will hold their Fourteenth | 


International Convention at Boston, 

July 10 to 14, 1895. The Wabash Rail- 

road has reduced the rate to one first- 

class fare for the round trip from all 
stations to Boston for this occasion. 

For maps of route and guide to Boston 
write to C. 8. CRANE, 

Gen'l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE 26th TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE 
KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 


will be held in Boston, Mass , August 
26th to 30th, 1895. For this occasion 
the Wabash Railroad will sell tickets 
from all stations to Boston at one fare 
for the round trip. Map of route and 
guide to Boston will be mailed on appli- 
cation to C. 8. CRANE, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


“AMERICAN LIBERTY.” 


TEN PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 
‘By REV. W. D. SIMONDS. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

‘Washington and the Fathers of our Re- 

public.” i 
“Organized Labor and Liberty.’ 
‘Union, Liberty, Fraternity.”’ 
“The Scholar and the State.’ 
‘*The Saloon and the State.’ 
‘‘Sunday.and the State.”’ 
‘‘American Religion.’’ 


COMMENTS. 


“Tts quality is—as I expected —strong and 
fine.”’—M;: J. SAVAGE. 

“T ean and do congratulate you that you are 
able to.so use your native tongue as to please 
the lover of correct and eloquent expression.” 
—W. H.H, MURRAY. 


“Thought—clear and strong; style—direct and 
popular; spirit—broad and elevating.’’— Rey. 


| J. H. CROOKER,. 


Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally consetvative.— The Christian Register, 
Boston, Mass. 


Paper, 8vo , pp..216; 50 cents. 


Address REY. ,W.,D. SIMONDS, Madison, Wis. 


Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, School,and Home 
New from Cover to Cover 


Successor of the 
** Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 
U.S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 


Warmly com- 
mended by State 
Superintendents 
of Schools, and 
other Educators al- 
most without num- 
ram ber. 

The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 

A College President writes: ‘“ For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a working 
“dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ 
“excels any other single volume.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publisticrs, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


ug Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. 
ng Do not buy cheap reprints of Ancient editions. 


= 


| SUBSCRIBE FOR 
THE ORGANS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS 


THE NEW UNITY, $2.00, NON-SECTARIAN, $1.00, 
$2.25 FOR Borer. 


NON- SECTARIAN CHURCH. 


Corner Lindell and Vandeventer Avenues. 


R. C. Cavz, Pastor, J. W. CALDWELL, Associate Pastor, 


- Residence, 3921 Delmar Avenue, 2715 Sheridan Avenue. 


Services Every Sunday at 11 a. m. 
SEATS FREE. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


HE object of this church is to offer a spiritual home to everyone 
who wishes to save himself from the bondage of sin. It wel- 
comes to its fellowship everyone whose soul is reaching out after God 
and light. It says unto men what Jesus himself said: ‘*‘ Him that 
cometh unto me I will in nowise cast out.’’ It is united, not on creeds 
or ceremonies, but on the willingness of each member to do God’s 
will according to the measure of his own knowledge and ability. 


Liberal Literature Free, Address P. 0. Box 577, St. Louis. 


WON-SECTARIAN and NEW UNITY, $2.25 per annum. 


Locust. | |  §T. LoUI 


eee 


) MERMOD & JACCARD'S 
. ICE PITCHERS. | 


—OF— 


BROADWAY, COR. 
No. C 5030. 


Ice Pitchers, 


Kach Picee 


Write for our 


~stamped Illustrated 
Mermod, Jaccard 1895 
& Ce. CATALOG. 


and warranted. 


Mailed FREE. 
Quadruple Silver Plated ; = 


| Double Wall Ice Pitcher 


Patent Spout Valves for 
excluding warm air. 
The best value at this price 
ever offered. 


No. C5032. 


QUADRUPLE 
SILVER PLATED 


SWINGING 
IGE WATER 
SERVICE, 


| Satin Finish, 
i Richly Engraved. 
| Richly Carved 
Border Work. 

i Gold Lined Goblet 
} and Slop Bowl. 


20 inches high. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE WHEN ORDERING, 


JUNE, 1896. No.6. 


The 


ON-SECTARIAI 


Official Monthly Organ of the 
| American eee of Liberal Religious Pocrettess 


With reverent feet the earth he trod, 

Nor banished nature from his plan, . 

But studied still with deep research 

To build the Universal Church, i 3 

i Lofty as is the love of God, © % SA 
i And ample as the wants of man. Ee oan 
Longfellow. Deaketes ic 


CONTENTS: : Ce 
. INGERSOLL ON THE BIBLE. Part II. Rev. y. T: Sunderland... 2 241 


|“ DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM.” Wi Sr Crowey DED. ii, .545 oncues tee ee 249 


THE REAL MISSION OF THE LIBERAL CHURCHES. i 
_ Rev. J. H. Pea Ces hee pic's 5s | Meme anien sn Anat oon 2 nn cnenae 254 


ee GIST OF IT. Rev. Jacob a ee sevens 267. 5 
‘THE GROWTH oF THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. W. S. Crowe, D. Dass ats 


“EDITORIAL NOTES. Our Financial Problem ; The Liberal Congress ; Se 
ao tn Religion ; ASIA OF URED THUCS a oi 's5 soa Mes dw awoss oy 4s ves eine van ee af 


a 
2 


OURRENT THOUGHT.......-..c ee eseeeees So ; 


ait 


"Saint Louis, Mo.: NOoN-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 813 Chestnut Street. oe : : 2 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, : $1. 00. 


TEE 


Favorite Route from St. Louis. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


RE EN WG pe 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
via NIAGARA FALLS To 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK. 


ALACE DINING CARS ————cem= 
ON CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND BOSTON TRAINS. 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 
Seniesa 


Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Des Moines, 
; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


nd 


WITHOUT: CHANGR— = 


L 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, Seats Free! yanoven reams. 


ST. LOUIS ‘TICKET OFFICES: 


S. E. CORNER BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET AND UNION DEPOT. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Cc. S. CRANE, 


Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agt. > 


H. V. P. TAYLOR, 
Ass’t Gen’] Passenger and Ticket Agt. 


eats 


vis 


THE NON-SECTARIAN. 


The Oficial Monthly Organ of the American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies. 


HENRY 8. WHITMORE, 
W. S. CROWE, D.D., 
REY. J. F. SCHINDLER, 


H. W. Tuomas, D.D., - - - - = 5 
RABBI JOSEPH STOLZ, - - - - A % 
REv. A. N. ALCOTT, - Ba. a e is E 
Rey. L. J. Duncan, - - - : = 
REv. R. C. CAVE, 5 = = 2 é = 
RABBI LEON HARRISON, - - - a & 
REV. LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, - - = : = 


St. Louis. 
Newark, N. J. 
Whitewater, Wis- 


Managing Editor, - 
Associate Editor, - 
General Agent, - 


EDITORIAL BOARD. 

Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Elgin, Jl. 
Streator, 11]. 
St. Louis, Mo 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


REV. JOHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. C. CAVE, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. SHELDON, St. Louis, Mo. 

RABBI SAMUEL SALE, St. Louis, Mo. 
RABBI LEON HARRISON, St. Louis, Mo, 
REV. J. E. ROBERTS, Kansas City, Mo. 
REV. JACOB MERRIFIELD, Manchester, Mch. 
HON. WM. H. COLLINS, Quincy, Il. 

REV. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, Helena, Mont, 
REV. HOWARD McCQUEARY, Erie, Pa. 
REV. W. D. SIMONDS, Madison, Wis, 

E. P. POWELL, Clinton, N. Y. 

REV. A. N. ALCOTT, Elgin, I). 

AMOS CRUM, D.D., Webster City, lowa. 
REV. R. B. MARSH, Peoria, Ill. 

PROF, CASSIUS J. KEYSER, St. Louis, Mo. 
PROF, F. A. CHRISTIN, Meadville, Pa. 
REV. DWIGHT M. HODGE, Franklin, Mass. 
REV. R. F. JOHONNOT, Oak Park, Ill. 
REV. JAMES GORTON, Chicago, Ill. 

REV. A. J. WELLS, Redlands, Cal. 

REV. J. W. CALDWELL, St. Louis, Mo. 
PROF, JAS. T. BIXBY, Ph.D., Yonkers, N.Y. 
REV. F. E. DEWHURST, Indianapolis, Ind. 
RABBI L. WEISS, Columbus, Ohio. 


H. W. THOMAS, D.D., Chicago, Il. 

ROBERT COLLYER, D.D., New York. 

E. L. REXFORD, D.D., Columbus, Ohio. 
ALEXANDER KENT, D.D., Washington, D.C, 
HON, JOHN MONTEITH, Sausalito, Cal. 
REV. LEWIS J. DUNCAN, Streator, Il, 

REV. T. ERNEST ALLEN, Grafton, Mass. 
PROF, J. N. PATRICK, Streator, Ill. 

PROF. W. B. SMITH, Ph.D., New Orleans, La. 
REV. CHAS, F. BRADLEY, Quincy, Ill. 
MERWIN-MARIE SNELL, Chicago, Il. 

M. M. MANGASARIAN, Chicago, Il. 

REV. H. D. STEVENS, Perry, Iowa. 

REV. L, J. DINSMORE, Chicago, Ill. 

REV. LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, San Francisco, Cal. 
MARION D. SHUTTER. D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
MRS. (LARA KERN BAYLISS, Sterling, Il. 
REV. H. O. HOFFMAN, Bloomington, Ill. 
REV. J. H. ACTON, Seattle, Wash. 

MISS REBEKAH LESEM, Quincy, Il. 

REV. A. JUDSON RICH, Milford, N. H. 
REY. F. W. BETTS, Syracuse, N. Y. 

REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
L. D. BURDICK, McDonough, N, Y. 

REV. NEWTON M. MANN, Omaha, Neb. 


. 


Subscription ONE DOLLAR per Annum. 


SAMPLE Copy FREE TO ANY NEw ADDRESS. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal Cash Commission. 


FOR CLUBBING RATES SEE PAGE XI. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. - - 813 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR [895. 


All who have not yet paid their subscription for 1894 are earnestly requested to remit 
promptly. All remittances must be drafts on St. Louis or P. O. Orders. 


MUO f 


FIRE 


Phone 1542. 


D.A. BYRNE, 
Prescription Druggist, 
3575 Lindell Ave. Aerie 7M ke. 


H. W. FREUDENSTEIN. C. A, FREUDENSTEIN. 


LACLEDE LAUNDRY, 


S. E. Cor. Ewing & Laclede Aves. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 
Collars and Cuffs, 
20c. per doz, 


The F. H. Thomas Law Book Co. 


14 S. Broadway. 


Your clothes wear best 
when laundered by us. 


New and Second-Hand Law Books always on 
: hand and For Sale. 


PHILIP ROEDER’S 
SS OBI Res (aaa Asis 


307 N. Fourth St. 


The finest selection of Books, Periodicals and 
high-class Publications in the city. 


JAMES M. GOOD, 


S DRUGGIST 


2348S Olive Street, 


TecePpHone 1887. COR. JEFFERSON AVE. 


JNO. W. LOADER, 


THE HATTER, 
517 Olive Street. 


Exclusive aot CELEBRATED DUNLAP HATS, 


Scharr Bros. Engraving Company, 
1405 Olive St. 
Engravers + and + Stationers, 


Wedding Cards, Visiting Cards, Monograms 
and Fine Stationery. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Tel. 1018, 


Matthew’s Dye and Cleaning Works. 


All kinds of Dry and Chemical Cleaning, 
312 Olive Street. 


Repairing and Altering. 


MOSES FRALEY & CO.. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS, 


108 and 110 N. Third Street, St. Louis. 


ST. LOUIS, 


W. R. GRANT, 
PHARMACIST, 


3718 Olive Street. 
TELEPHONE 7115. 


D, [. PARRISH, 


702 Olive St. 


PLOW’S 
FINE CANDIES, 


612 Olive Street. 
60c and 80c per pound, 40c per lIb., 3 lbs. for $1. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention, 


F. W. SPILKER & CO. 


CATERERS, 


[No. 3150 Olive Street, St. Louls. 


L. H. RAsk, 


Pres't and Treas. 


H. L. Rask, 


L, E. NIESEN, 
Secretary. 


NIESEN-RASK GROSER CO. 


FANCY GROCERIES, 


Washington and Compton Aves., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Vice-Pres’t. 


Telephone 7490, 


EI. A. SCEDNMIDT, 
The Leading Merchant Tailor of St. Louis, 


Union Trust Building, 7th and Olive Sts. 


Second ZE'loor, 


Desires to call the attention of gentlemen to how little it costs to wear the best 
and most artistic style of Clothing. You can wear a suct of the very best, costing from 
$40 to $70, at an average cost of from 165c. to £5c. per day. This is worthy of your 
consideration, and I invite an early inspection of my goods, as 


f@>THE BEST ARE ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST.-@a 


APOLLO TURKISH BATH CO., °"’Sost orrice! 
821 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS. 


HOURS FOR LADIES:—Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday Mornings, from 8 to 12. 
HOURS FOR GENTLEM MEN:—Ev ery ‘Afternoon, from 1toll. Wednesday and Friday, All Day. 
Sunday morning, from 7 to 11. 


TE EY I SE TS 
W. W. CARPENTER, Pres. and Treas. H. N. CARPENTER, Sec. F.S.CARPENTER, V.-Pres. 


AMERICAN SHADE COMPANY, 
WINDOW *# SHADES, 


No. 2012 TIUCAS PIACE. 


THE ST. LOUIS TAILORS’ CO. 
702 OLIVE STREET (2d Floor), 
Offers you the best values in Custom Tailoring under the New Tariff. 
PURE AMERICAN WOOL SUITS, from $18.00, 
ALL PURE WOOL TROUSERS, from $5.00, 
SPRING OVERCOATS, from $/8.00. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every particular. 


ALL THE LATEST Music, AS SOON AS PUBLISHED, 


CAN BE HAD FROM 


C.]. WYNNE & CO., ouve’stReer. 


— DEALERS IN— 


SHEET MUSIC, MUSIO BOOKS, BANJOS, GUITARS, MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, Etc. 


Ss. T. McCORMICK, Pres. R. F. KILGEN, Vice-Pres. A. O. RULE, Secy. 


-SMcGormick-Kigen-Rule Real Estate Co. 
simsmmorer® REAL ESTATE ann LOANS. 


HIGH GRADE RESIDENCES OUR SPECIALTY. 
GOOD INVESTMENTS FOR MONEY IN LARGE OR SMALL AMOUNTS. 


Vic 


AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


President, Hiram W. THOMAS. Gen’) Sec’y, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. ‘'Treas., LEO Fox. 
Vice-Presidents: T. W. H1GGrnson, E. G. Hirscu, M. J. SAvaGE, MARION D. 
SHuTTER, R. HEBER NEwTon, WM. M. Satter, B. F. UNDERWOOD, 

SuSAN B. ANTHONY, CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


DIRECTORS. 
H. R. Whitmore, Merle St. C. Wright, Mrs. Henry Solomon, 
F. E. Dewhurst, F. A. Bisbee, Ida C. Hultin, 
Florence Kollock. John Favyille, R. A. White, 
Caroline J. Bartlett, W. L. Sheldon, M. M. Mangasarian, 
J. H. Crooker, W. S. Crowe, Thomas Kerr, 
L. W. Sprague, A. W. Gould, Isaac M. Wise, 
J. H. Acton, S. J. Barrows, Mrs. Farlin Q. Ball, 
Alexander Kent. W. I. Nichols, W. C. Gannett, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, A. N. Alcott, J. D. Ludden, 
Arthur Judy, Clara Conway, Max Landsberg. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


To the Friends of Liberal Religion: The Publication Committee of the 
American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, feeling the necessity of such 
publications as will further its work, have selected Unity (published weekly in 
Chicago) and Tue Non-Sxcrarian (published monthly in St. Louis) as its official 
organs. Each of these publications has done effective work in developing Liberal 
ideas and making the organization of the Congress possible, and each is deserving 
of the hearty support of every friend of the Liberal movement. 


While the editorial management of each will remain as heretofore the com- 
mittee have selected an editorial board for each, who will have general supervision 
of the publications. The record which each has made in the past, however, is 
the best guarantee for the future. ate 


The annual subscription to The New Unity (weekly) has been fixed at $2; that 
of Tur Non-Secrarian (monthly) at $1; or both for $2.25. 


__ We earnestly solicit subscriptions for both publications and trust that they 
will be sufficiently numerous to make them self-sustaining. 


The need of such publications to educate the people along the lines of Liberal 
thought, and the good which they may accomplish, especially among those whom 
the churches do not reach, must be apparent to all who give thought to the subject. 
In-:no way can we so well and so easily and go economically carry on our educational 
work among the unchurched masses as through such publications. This is our 
missionary work and we wish to distribute them gratuitously where they will do 
the most good. With this in view we have arranged with the publishers for 
special rates of 

$75 per 100 copies of THe Non-SEcraRIAN and 
$150 per 100 copies of The New Unity. 

And we make a special appeal to both churches and individuals to contribute 
to a fund to be used for this purpose, designating, if they desire, to which publi- 
cation they wish their subscription to apply. 

All subscriptions should be sent to the secretary or direct to the publishers, 
Messrs. Bloch & Newman, Chicago, or the Non-Sectarian Publishing Co., St Louis. 
Sample copy of either publication will be sent free on application to the publishers. 

In behalf of the Congress. 

(Signed) H. W. THOMAS, President. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS. 


Subscriptions for 1895 are now due. 
PLEASE REMIT PROMPTLY. 
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MR. INGERSOLL ON THE BIBLE. 
BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


PARteLL, 


Having considered those points in which we are 
compelled to agree to a great extent with Mr. Inger- 
soll, 1 come now to the other side—for, I am sorry to 
say, there is a very large other side. With that side, 
I for one, cannot, for a moment agree; because, as it 
seems to me, it is extravagant; it lacks candor; it is 
a special plea; it is not in harmony with scholarship ; 
it suppresses or drops out of the account important 
facts; it draws conclusions which are wholly unwar- 
ranted. All this in addition to its irreverence. 

Let me show you what I mean. 

One of the most eloquent of Mr. Ingersoll’s pas- 
sages is one in which he denounces the Bible, on 
account of its evel cnfluence in the world, in causing 
persecution of the wisest and best men, in stopping 
the progress of the human race, in poisoning the 
fountains of learning, in hindering freedom, in sowing 
the seeds of hatred, in fanning the flames of war, in 
corrupting parliaments and courts, in enslaving woman, 
in opposing science, in founding Inquisitions, in build- 
ing dungeons, in forging chains and instruments of 
torture, in piling fagots at the feet of the just. 

Let us see what truth there is in this terrible 


arraignment. 


eR NE SS Te 
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Does he not know that these cruel and awful 
things which he lays at the door of the Bible, as a 
fact, have nearly all occurred, not in ages when the 
Bible has been most read, but in ages when it has 
been least read?) Why then charge them upon the 
Bible? In our own age and land, in which the Bible 
is circulated and studied and read as never before, 
these cruel things are almost wholly unknown. 

Why is he not fair enough to tell us that the ages 
of dungeons and fagots, have been dark and cruel 
ages, entirely aside from any influence of the Bible? 
Why heap upon the Bible, cruelties and crimes which 
are plainly traceable to other causes ? 

Why does he not call to mind, that in ages of 
religious persecution, the Bible has generally been 
chained—kept in the hands of priests and not allowed 
to go to the people, and that dissemination and free 
use of the Bible have almost invariably been fol- 
lowed by a diminution if not an entire cessation of 
religious persecution ? 

Why does he not tell us of the unquestioned dene- 
jecent influence of the Bible, as well as of the opposite, 
—the influence for peace, and gentleness, and kind- 
ness, and justice, that has gone out to all communities 
and nations where it has been circulated and read, 
from its teachings of mercy and love and _ brother- 
hood, and from the words and life of its gentle and 
loving Christ ? 

Finally, why does he not tell us that if in any case 
such evils as he denounces have come from the Bible, 
it has always been among men whose minds have 
been poisoned by the infallibility dogma? It is the 
infallibility dogma therefore that should be arraigned, 
and not the Bible. A Bible put into men’s hands to 
be read and judged of with intelligence and reason, as 
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men read and judge of other books, never built dun- 
geons, never lighted fagots. The evil Bible, the only 
evil Bible, is the one which is put into men’s hands 
by an ecclesiastical power with the command to accept 
it as an infallible book, and obey its every word as 
from God, no matter what the word may be, or from 
what source it may have come, whether from bloody 
Joshua, or the Prince of Peace. 

Mr. Ingersoll makes some severe strictures upon 
Jesus. Not, I believe, upon his character. Of that he 
speaks highly. And yet he complains of several 
things; among others, that Jesus never married, and 
that ‘the held human ties in contempt.’ Where ground 
can be discovered for such complaint, I do not know. 
I believe there is no such ground. True, he did not 
marry. But wasthata wrong? Think what a mission 
was his! And remember that he died at only a little 
more than thirty. He honored marriage. He honored 
the home. He taught the highest and purest morality 
between the sexes. No one ever treated woman with 
more respect, more tenderness, or more chivalry. 

His main complaint against Jesus however is 
directed to his teaching. He thinks Jesus both failed 
to teach things which he ought to have taught, and 
taught other things whose wisdom was more than 
questionable. 

Some of the things he failed to teach were, patriot- 
ism, science, art, political economy, duties of nation 
to nation, and of kings to people, freedom of speech, 
intellectual liberty. 

Are we sure he did not teach these things? Some 
of them I think he taught in the most effective ways 
possible. Freedom of speech he taught both by word 
and example. He taught his disciples to speak 
always without fear of man. He himself insisted on 
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speaking the truth as he saw it, even at the cost of 
his life. He said, ‘‘For this was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I might bear wit- 
ness to the truth.’’ Could a man teach freedom of 
speech more powerfully than this? 

He taught intellectual liberty. He said to his 
followers, ‘‘Why of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right.”’ : 

Duties of nation to nation and of kings to people 
he taught in his great doctrine of justice, and universal 
human brotherhood. 

Patriotism he taught in perhaps the most effective 
manner possible under the circumstances, by showing 
in a thousand ways his own love for his country and 
his people, and by doing all for them in his power. 

But what if there were things that he did not 
teach ? Can any one man teach all the things of value 
in this world? There were a theusand things of value 
that Shakespeare never taught ; yet Mr. Ingersoll does 
not think of that as a lack in Shakespeare. Shakes- 
peare did the one work for which he was born, that 
of writing poetry, and he did it supremely well. And 
so all the world gives him loving honor. Jesus too 
did the one work for which he was born—that of 
preaching the way of life, teaching the highest ethical 
and spiritual truth. A loftier or more important life 
work than that no man ever undertook. And he did 
it supremely well. Why then should we complain? 

But Mr. Ingersoll criticises not only the omissions 
but the commissions of Jesus. Indeed, his severest 
animadversions are poured upon certain sayings found 
in the Sermon on the Mount. These sayings, full 
of poetry, figures of speech, and oriental imagery, 
Mr. Ingersoll takes up, insists on interpreting them 
with as bald literalness as if they were rules of arith- 
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metic, and then complains at what he gets out of them. 

For example, he reads the saying, “Take no. 
thought for the morrow,’ and declares it folly. But 
wait; is it folly? Is there any man so superficial that 
he cannot see a great and needed lesson for humanity 
init? The Greek, which our common version trans- 
lates ‘“‘take no thought,’ means take no anxious 
thought; do not worry about to-morrow. Do your 
work to-day and peacefully leave your to-morrow with 
God. Is that folly? Tell me, rather, is it not the 
highest wisdom ? Is there any lesson that a hurrying, 
worrying, bewildered world, with aching head, and 
still worse aching heart, more needs to learn, than 
this beautiful divine lesson of trust and peace, from 
the lips of Jesus? 

Again, he finds the teaching, ‘‘ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you,’ and concerning this, straightway exclaims, 
again, ‘‘Foolishness! no man ever did or ever will 
love his enemies; I hate mine, all men hate theirs; to 
pretend anything to the contrary is hypocrisy.”’ 

But is this a just judgment? Ave the words of 
Jesus foolishness? /s it indeed impossible to love 
one’s enemies? It may be to you or me, or to Mr. 
Ingersoll. Was it to Jesus? Was it to that great 
pagan (if I may call him pagan) brother of Jesus, 
Buddha? Has it been to thousands of followers of 
both Buddha and Jesus, in all the generations since 
those two great teachers went up on high? No, 
friends, there have been men and women who have 
loved their enemies, who have returned blessing for 
cursing, kindness for injury, love for hate. I have 
known such. I know such to-day. Do not you? 
Jesus was not speaking foolishness when he uttered 
these great words. This is not the Devil’s world. 
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Man is God’s child, not Satan’s. We can love all 
men. Sometime we skal/ love even our enemies, if 
we have enemies, ov edse we shall dwell forever outside 
the gates. For hate is hell. Love is the only key that 
unlocks heaven. It will require a love true enough 
and strong enough to include even foes, to open to 
us any heaven that is very high or very desirable. 

But if Mr. Ingersoll fails to appreciate Jesus, still 
more, if possible, does he fail to understand or appre- 
ciate the earlier Hebrew prophets. Indeed for these 
he had not a word of praise or honor; he can see in 
them nothing but ‘“‘howlers”’ and ‘‘insane dreamers;”’ 
his attitude toward them is that of antagonism and 
contempt. And yet who were these men thus treated? 
They were some of the bravest and noblest of the 
moral leaders of the world. They were patriots, re- 
formers, heroes, men who dared to oppose kings and 
priests and popular mobs, in the interest of national 
righteousness and purity, and a higher religion for the 
people. True, judged by the standards of our time, 
they were not by any means perfect men; in common 
with all great reformers, they sometimes made mis- 
takes; they sometimes went to extremes, and showed 
signs of what cool, calculating persons are fond of 
calling fanaticism. Yet they were men far above and 
ahead of their fellows. They were the Savonarolas, 
the Luthers, the Theodore Parkers, the Garrisons, 
the John Browns of their time. They were the men 
of mighty earnestness, of ethical passion, of spiritual 
insight, who, by their courage and zeal carried the 
people forward from the idol worship, the degrading 
conceptions of God, the cruelty and the low morality 
of Israel’s earlier history, to the pure and _ lofty 
Ethical Theism voiced for all time in the twenty- 
fourth Psalm— 
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‘¢ Who Shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
Or who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart,”’ 
and in Isaiah, 


‘¢ Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomination 
unto me; 
Your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, make you clean. 
Put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; 
Cease to do evil, learn to do well; 
Seek judgment, relieve the oppressed ; 
Judge the fatherless, plead for the widow;”’ 


and in Micah, 
‘¢ What doth the Lord require of thee 
But to do justly, and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God?”’ 

Why has Mr. Ingersoll no words of appreciation 
or praise for such a religion as this, and for the men 
who through struggle and tribulation and death gave 
it to the Hebrew people and to mankind? The 
Hebrew prophets were the men who lifted the religion 
of Israel out of the very limitations and the very 
imperfections of which he so bitterly, and in a sense 
so justly, complains, up to a spiritual elevation and a 
moral purity that had no equal in the ancient world. 
Alas! alas! that he has no worthier recognition of 
such men than a sneer! 

His treatment of the various books of the Bible is 
scarcely less satisfactory or fair than that of its great 
characters. If I remember correctly, of only two 
books in the entire collection of sixty-six that make 
up the Old Testament and the New, has he a single 
favorable word:to utter. What are those two? 

The answer is scarcely less than startling. They 
are the two whose moral, not to say religious, char- 
acter is quite as questionable as any in the entire 
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Bible. One is the agnostic and pessimistic book of 
Ecclesiastes, which it is widely believed ought not to 
be in the Bible at all; whose author represents him- 
self as living a fast life until all joy has gone out of 
existence for him, and he thinks life is scarcely worth 
living; and whose philosophy of life is that ‘“‘a man 
has no pre-eminence above a beast’’—‘‘as the one 
dieth so dieth the other;’’ ‘‘all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” The other book is the so-called ‘Song of 
Solomon,” a book which, though probably pure in its 
motive and intent, is yet written in language of such 
voluptuous and questionable imagery that it cannot 
be read in public—a book which the Jews permitted 
no one to read until the age of thirty. 

Does it not seem very singular that he should 
single out these two books, and these two alone, for 
commendation, passing over every other book of both 
the Old Testament and the New—in no case giving 
them a word of praise, and in many cases expressly 
declaring them worthless, and yet, many of them, 
books full of courage and hope, and of the noblest 
conceptions of man and God and life, and crowded 
from first verse to last with pleas for justice and love, 
for virtue and truth? What does it mean—so strange 


a distortion of judgment as this ? 
(To be concluded in July number.) 


If there be some weaker one, 

Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer thee; 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant; 

Let me find in thy employ 

Peace that dearer is than joy; 

Out of self to love be led, 

And to heaven acclimated, 

Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. — Whittter. 
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One function of criticism is to cancel the absurdities 
of theology. Unreasonable and superfluous theories 
were built around religion, like shops and tenements 
against the old cathedrals, choking their windows, 
blocking their doorways and hiding their noble archi- 
tecture; and the work of criticism, first of all, is to 
clear these obstructions away—not to tear down the 
cathedral, but to relieve it of encumbrance. That, 
however, is not the only work of criticism. If it stops 
there, it is a lamentable failure. Neither the building 
nor the destruction of superfluous belief is food for 
the soul. Destructive criticism is necessary, just as 
it was necessary to remove the unsightly rookeries 
from between the buttresses of Cologne; but we want 
to get through with that part of the work and clear 
away the rubbish as soon as possible, that our minds 
may dwell upon the great truths of religion and not 
upon the work of demolition. Doubtless the people 
who dwelt in those rookeries made loud complaint at 
having them torn away, just as they complain when 
criticism tears away their pet superstitions; but 
Cologne and religion are for the world, and no rook- 
eries of brick or creed must obscure them from the 
world’s proper use and enjoyment. 

People are often mistaken as to what it is that 
criticism tears down. They think it is the cathedral : 
it is only the unsightliness which hides the cathedral. 
Take the world’s great belief in God: it is not that, 
but some defacing theory about God—the doctrine of 
Trinity, for instance—that criticism attacks. The 
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church of the middle ages would not let people into 
the temple of God unless they passed through its 
trinitarian barrack. Neither in building that obstruc- 
tion nor in tearing it down was there any inspiring 
power of life. There is nothing in the trinitarian 
theory, nor in its mere destruction, to make men 
better and happier. The world needs to believe in 
God for the sake of its own morality and hope. The 
good of destroying trinitarianism is to get a better 
view of God’s universal fatherhood. The ‘‘Sonship”’ 
in the doctrine of trinity robbed mankind of sonship. 
Rid of the special sonship, men can appreciate the 
universal sonship. Criticism must be as positive for 
the latter as against the former. Simply to deny the 
trinity is to be forever pulling down the barrack and 
never entering the cathedral. 

Criticism denies the miracles, but we must not 
waste our lives denying the miracles. The only goad 
of denying miracles is to get a broader view of God’s 
providence. The harm of miracles was the narrow- 
ing of providence. What we really want is not to 
deny a narrow and local providence, but to rejoice in 
a world-wide and endless providence. It does not 
help our hearts or our conduct to disbelieve that God 
worked miracles for Wesley or Luther or the Pope, 
unless that disbelief of partiality leads us on into the 
sublime conviction that God is the father and the pro- 
tector of the human race, and that by his unlimited 
providence in nature and law and life He is carrying 
forward all humanity. The thing we need to believe 
and teach and feel the glorious power of is a Divine 
providence for everybody. If the denial of special 
providence helps us into the acceptance of universal 
providence, it is a good thing. Otherwise it were a 
waste of breath. If there is no cathedral back of the 
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rookeries, why tear them down? It is not a blank 
space we want, but a vision of the structure sublime. 

‘So it is of the Bible. Biblical criticism is the most 
needless and wasteful work that sensible men ever 
engaged in, if there are no vital truths in the Bible to 
be rescued from superstition. Thousands of devout 
scholars have given their lives to demolishing super- 
stitions about the Bible, not because they wanted a 
blank space in religion, but to reveal the Bible spirit. 
The spirit of the Bible is the spirit of worship and 
morality and hope—such worship and morality and 
hope as are found in no other nation’s experience or 
literature. The story of the 144,000 sheep and oxen 
sacrificed at the dedication of the temple is a mere 
gross exaggeration, if you do not go beneath the sur- 
face and into the soul of it. Simply to deny it is no 
better than simply to believe it. When, however, 
we see that the writer is trying to portray the spirit 
of devotion; trying to explain that worship is dearer 
than wealth; then, perchance, we may be led into 
the real temple and feel some of the uplifting and 
inspiring power of worship ourselves. If criticism 
fails to help us into the spirit of the story, criticism 
is no better than credulity. 

The physicalness of the stories in the book of 
Daniel—the lion’s den and the fiery furnace—are 
puerile. That God should be thus engaged is a 
degradation; but merely to deny them is a sort of 
modern bravado. If we see that the writer portrays a 
moral heroism which endured temptations and braved 
wrongs—temptations that were like fiery furnaces: 
and wrongs that were like hungry lions—endured 
and braved them out and conquered—then are the 
stories become things of life. If we get no vital 
contact with that sublime spirit of righteousness by 
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all our criticising, then is our criticism a foolish waste 
of scholarship. 

The Jewish messianic hope is proven to have 
been an age-long delusion; but is that all? If that 
is all, we have simply swept the life of the ages away 
and left a vast denuded rock where history bloomed 
—a disillusion whose only effect is melancholy. But 
that is not all. The spirit of hope is mightier than 
any fulfillment of political or theological dreams. The 
hope itself was the life of the ages, and it lived on, 
and still lives, and shall forever live—the hope in 
God, which takes new forms, resolves into other 
dreams, reaches out to the coming worlds, and is 
always the vitality of this world. That old Bible hope 
and faith and trust in God, changed from messianic 
to spiritual and celestial—if criticism does not lead us 
into that, when it throws down Jewish theory, then 
criticism is bald and barren iconoclasm. 

So it is of the man Jesus. We are told of his 
miraculous birth, of his wonder-working powers, of 
his physical resurrection and ascension, of his messiah- 
ship, of his Godhood; and criticism comes along to 
overthrow all these accumulated superstitions; but if 
criticism does nothing more; if it does not bring us 
closer to the man Jesus; if it does not bring his 
splendid manhood into the circle of our aspirations ; 
if it does not give us the encouragement of his 
victories; then is criticism as weak as the super- 
stitions. The only good of tearing down these super- 
natural theories about Jesus is to reveal the glory of 
human nature and show us what a magnificent life a 
man can live. If we are climbing a mountain and the 
way becomes so steep and rough that further pro- 
‘gress seems impossible, it is no encouragement that a 
bird flies over our head and reaches the summit. We 
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have not wings. But if we find human tracks leading 
onward and upward, we follow, in the confidence that 
what man has done man can do. If Jesus was super- 
. natural, his moral conquests are no encouragement. 
We are natural. If he was also a man, his tracks 
along the steep ways of life are our inspiration. The 
criticism which takes down the supernatural theories 
about Jesus must also direct our thoughts and _pur- 
poses to his moral excellence and to his spiritual 
genius. It must show us that he was morally excel- 
lent by the power of spiritual genius, and it must 
awaken our desire to follow him in the paths of spirit- 
uality. Only when criticism links reason with worship, 
the practical with the ideal, time with eternity and 
man with God, sanctifying conduct with reverence 
and candor with prayer, does it fulfill its high office. 


FROM DAYPTO, DAY: 


From day to day, from year to year, 
New waves of change assail us here; 
Each day, each year, prolongs the chain, 
Where pleasure alternates with pain. 


New precious obligations come, 

New sanctities of love and home, 
New tender hopes, new anxious fears, 
And sweet experiences of tears. 


Old tastes are lost, old thoughts grow strange, 
Old longings gradually change, 

Old faiths seem no more dear or true, 

Lost in the full light of the new. 


Though much be taken, much is left, 
Not all forsaken nor bereft ; 
From change on change we come to rest, 
And the last moment is the best. 
—Lewis Morris. 
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THE REAL MISSION OF* THE LIBERAL 
CHURCHES: 


BY REV. Jo FeSvAGTON: 


Neither the past nor the present history of the 
Liberal movement in this country tends to confirm 
the opinion that the chief mission of this religious 
agency is to build up a distinct, powerful, and per- 
manent church organization. If this is the cherished 
dream of its teachers they are surely doomed to dis- 
appointment. From time immemorial, that it has 
shown no ability to do this, has been a leading and 
constant criticism of its enemies. This lack has been 
put in evidence repeatedly as showing its unredeem- 
able weakness as an evangelizing force, and its utter 
lack of divine sanction. ‘‘ Where,’’—we are con- 
stantly asked,—‘‘ are now the promising churches of 
New England which flourished some forty years ago, 
under the great liberal leaders of that day?’’ Echo 
answers, where? They arose and perished with the 
leaders who organized them, and both now live only 
as a small fragment of American history—the finished 
fizzle of doubtful experiment, the floating wreckage of 
unseaworthy barks, which should never have tempted 
the breakers. We are told there is in Liberalism no 
adhesive quality; that it does not appeal to man’s 
highest self; that it is religiously superficial; that it 
is inherently spasmodical, soulless, and Christless, 
and that for these reasons it can never replace the 
old well-worn and long-tried orthodox ship. We are 
told that Channing, Emerson, and Theodore Parker 
were exceptional men, good but misguided, and that 
their early successes for this reason were phenomenal, 
and will, in all probability, never be repeated; and 
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thus the whole question once for all is disposed of, 
all of which could have been done by the much shorter 
method of stating unequivocally that which this cir- 
cumlocution always means—evangelical Christianity 
alone is divinely appointed to succeed among men; 
Liberalism is not divinely appointed and cannot suc- 
ceed. The evidence of this success is the strong, per- 
manent, and increasing congregations of the one, and 
the want of success is the lack of these with the other. 

With many minds this reasoning is unanswerable, 
and all the more potent, because it contains some 
truth which the most ordinary intellect can see. 

The great congregations, the costly church prop- 
erty, the leading religious papers and periodicals, the 
imposing publishing houses, and denominational col- 
leges, are chiefly under the wing of the Orthodox 
church. With Romanism on this side, the array 
becomes overshadowing. The showing of the Liberal 
churches is infinitesimal in comparison. To the super- 
ficial the conclusion is inevitable—the one is a suc- 
cess, the other a failure. But is this the true standard 
of measurement? Not unless Christ’s kingdom is 
simply a mathematical problem, and the condition to 
admission a question of avoirdupois. The Master 
has given us quite a different text: ‘‘A tree can be 
known only by its fruit.’ The fruit of a spiritual 
kingdom is spiritual subjects, and the first element in 
spiritual life is to know and obey the truth. Costly 
cathedrals, gorgeous temple-trappings, imposing cere- 
monials, crowded assemblies, and permanent services, 
may or may not be outgrowths of this spiritual life ; 
but if human history teaches any lesson on the sub- 
ject, it is that these generally become an idol, and 
prove in the end a delusion andasnare. ‘They are 
not tests of moral power. 
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Nor is it true that, as compared to others, the 
Liberal movement shows an exceptional weakness in 
that its greatest successes are the simple result of 
popular leadership. Every denomination is alike 
handicapped and justly chargeable. The supreme 
struggle of every city church is now centered here; 
and this question of who shall lead is rapidly coming 
to overshadow every other question of qualification. 
The pulpit ‘‘must dvaw.”’ If it cannot draw the mul- 
titude it need not expect to draw its salary. Itis a 
simple problem of so much pressure per square inch 
—a kind of intellectual and social attraction of gravi- 
tation—a battle of novelties. When this universal 
cry is in all the land growing louder every day, surely 
it is quite gratuitous to complain of it only as it comes 
trom the misguided liberalist. Romanism is free from 
the charge. She does not draw by pulpit talent, it 
is easier to drive by priestly authority. 

The absurdity of comparing the intellectual social 
and moral standing of Liberal and Orthodox churches 
is at once apparent. Neither has a surplus of virtue, 
and both have greater intelligence than they ever use 
in religious affairs. Where then, is the sequel? Why 
is one strong and the other weak? If both have the 
divine spirit, if both use the same agencies, if both 
have an open field, if they show at least equal intelli- 
gence, education and talent in leadership, why this 
apparent discrepancy in results? We answer: for a 
variety of reasons, no one of which is far to seek. 

1. Orthodoxy is old. It carries the dignity of 
years, gray hairs, and solemnity. It has ancestry, 
hereditary blood, the best of the race, is in its veins. 
From its ancient birth in the dim past, through all its 
checkered history, it can still point to thousands of 
the brightest intellectual and moral lights of the world. 
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Parallel with its rise and growth, civilization, social 
culture, intellectual strength, human government, in- 
vention and discovery have kept pace. Its most 
imposing claim is divine birthright, and an esoteric 
secret. The mystery of prophecy and miracle hangs, 
as a heavenly drapery, over it. The outward and 
visible are only symbolic of the invisible. The very 
terms in which it speaks are ancient. ‘‘Church”’ is a 
holy name. Robe and vestment, altar and utensil, 
ritual and ceremony, pulpit and preacher, are divinely 
consecrated; while a golden thread runs through the 
warp and woof, binding the whole to the first Christian 
age, the holy hills of Palestine, Jerusalem, and Christ, 
To a great majority of communicants of the various 
Orthodox churches, it would be news indeed, to be 
informed that there are no known Christian records 
of the first century and a half of the Christian era; 
that the earliest historic mention of the synoptic 
gospels dates no earlier than the last quarter of the. 
second century; that there is no unbroken line of 
apostolic succession; that Christ never authorized 
the present—nor, indeed, any other— ecclesiastical 
church machinery ; or that the term “‘church”’ has no 
divine significance save that which religious super- 
stition and long usage have put into it. Not only 
would it be ‘‘news,”’ but most unwelcome news. Ad- 
mitting that the church is not infallible, it is yet held 
with all its appendages to be of divine origin, and 
any attempted change can merit only an ecclesiastical 
anathema, as it most surely will merit divine dis- 
pleasure. In short, the ‘‘church’’ becomes a fetish, 
worshiped by scores of people who imagine that they 
are the only true worshipers of the race. That which 
has lived through the ages, baffling so many enemies, 
which has so many brilliant defenders, which has 
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fostered so much of good for the world, must be true. 
This is the sum, substance, and end of the argument. 
Church wars, persecutions, rivers of blood, angry 
debates, dissensions of leaders, inconsistencies of 
councils, mutilation of religious records, and admitted 
mistakes of many of these brightest lights, are either 
not known, or are allowed no weight in making up 
this judgment, and the question with most of those 
who stop to think at all, is forever settled and out of 
court, with—‘‘I must accept all or none”’ 

The chief advantage of orthodoxy therefore, is, 
that of age and mystery. To the great majority of 
people it comes a sacred relic of antiquity—not to be 
questioned—an heirloom from the unknown past, into 
which they never look, and whether so taught from the 
pulpit or not, it is at once accepted as the only possible 
bridge of safety through the mysterious future. It 
uncaps the inferno of the helpless damned, and then 
shows the frightened victim of sin the only way of 
relief from a like fate. Not only is this single refuge 
offered on this side, but even this is denied on the 
other side, and thus a last chance, a forlorn hope 
moves to action, under the motive of fear, which has 
always been the most powerful religious incentive 
of the world. | 

Liberalism lacks all this. As an organization it 
claims no hoary age, no apostolic succession. It does 
not appeal either to prophecy or miracle. It does not 
pretend to know much about heaven, much less what 
God proposes to do with the race there. It appeals 
to the Bible just as it appeals to every other source 
of truth, and tests all by the same method of reason. 
It claims as to inspiration of error that there is none, 
and truth needs nothing but to be known and accepted; 
it cannot be inspired. All truth is God-given, and all 
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is divine. We reap what we sow, and the seed- 


sowing is of our own choosing. There is no appeal 
to mystery, no appeal to fear. It emphasizes truth- 
searching; this means labor, thought. contemplation, 
and these are not, generally palatable to ordinary 
minds. Hence it has been called an zutellectualism ; 
and to most people this is equivalent to soudllessness. 
Intellectual pursuit means veason, and reason is 
opposed to fazth. Religious life is a life of faith, for 
thes biblesisayseso.: .“hatvis thesend) of it.) oA 
definition of either reason or faith, much less the 
question how faith can exist without reason, has never 
been raised. And this want of definition is one of 
the sources of orthodox influence. . Throughout its 
theology, hackneyed terms, brought over from the 
dark ages, are preached, prayed and sung, until 
familiar to every one in all their possible theological 
relationship, except what they mean. This is of no 
consequence, so long as they mean something good, 
and their use aids the religious zeal of the worshiper ; 
and thus Christianity becomes ‘‘ Churchianity,”’ and 
worship a windfall of meaningless jargon. 

2. If further reason is required for the more 
rapid growth of orthodoxy, it must. be sought in 
ecclesiasticism—church machinery. In Romanism as 
nowhere else this is absolute. The orthodox organ1- 
zation is but a modified form. It does not claim so 
much nor go so far, but to the limit of its authority 
the claim is substantially the same. Societies, con- 
gregations, officers and servants, are the creatures of 
the church. Even church property in some denomi- 
nations is not at the disposal of the society which 
claims it. The whole field is thus under the super- 
vision of the head. Mission work is regulated and 
provided for on a vast scale. Annual reports from 
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pastorate are demanded. These become in some 
degree tests of ministerial standing and success, and 
thus stimulate energy, if they do not sometimes 
stimulate the figures in the returns. Rivalry of the 
great denominations is no secret, and this is another 
stimulant. In many instances competition is so sharp 
as to compel questionable methods: Liberal people 
are taken into churches under the assurance that they 
are not required to subscribe to the creed. Family 
relationships make these affiliations desirable, and thus 
orthodoxy makes headway with heterodox material, 
and by itself subscribing to Liberalism in practice, 
while it continues to criticise it in theory. How these 
things can be honestly done must be explained, if at 
all, by those who do them; but that they are done is 
too well known to need comment. 

So far, then, from numbers and material pros- 
perity affording evidence of superior wisdom or 
greater theological excellence or divine right, these 
things can all be accounted for on the most natural 
and usual business methods of the great mercantile 
corporations. Indeed, many of these church methods 
are not one whit in advance of the most question- 
able agencies employed in Wall street. Pride of 
power, envy of others, and worship of Mammon, are 
seen everywhere. 

We now return to the text. Is the great duty of 
the Liberal movement to enter this mad race for con- 
quest? Should it have no higher aspiration than to 
erect another denominational banner, and in the jos- 
tling sectarian company add one more agency to a 
common spoils seeking? Is it willing that its mission 
among men shall be measured by the very method it 
condemns in others? Is it simply a question of how 
many square leagues of theological territory we can 
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wrest from our orthodox enemy? If Liberalism has 
any mission it is far higher than this; and if its past 
history means anything its pointing is not in the 
direction of this order of conquest. Here and there, 
under special conditions and exceptional leadership, it 
has in the past gained a strong denominational foot- 
hold, and this history it will repeat, but in this way it 
will never displace orthodoxy. Nor is this desirable. 

No more transparent presentation of the attitude 
of modern orthodoxy and liberal heresy has ever 
been made than can be found in a late article pub- 
lished in the February number of the Worth Amert- 
can Review, from the pen of the broad churchman, 
Dr. Haweis, on the ‘New Pulpit.” A few quota- 
tions must suffice. 

‘The Old Pulpit said, ‘The Bible is the word of God.’ ”’ 

‘¢ The New Pulpit says, ‘Zhe word of God ts in the Bible.’”’ 

‘¢ The Old Pulpit said, ‘ The Bible is an inspired history.’ ’’ 

‘¢The New Pulpit says, ‘Zhe Bible is the history of an . 
inspired people.’ ”’ 

‘«The Old Pulpit said, ‘The Bible is infallibly inspired.’”’ 

‘©The New Pulpit says, ‘ Zhe Bible ts inspired, but not 
infallible.’ ’’ 

Is this the new orthodoxy, then what, pray, is 
Liberalism? These statements are the rankest Uni- 
tarianism; not only is this true of the sentiment, but 
this author has used the very phraseology of Uni- 
tarian writers touching this subject, and this he labels 
a ‘‘re-statement’”’ of orthodox teaching. Here is a 
novel condition of things. If this is the coming 
orthodox new pulpit, as intimated by Dr. Haweis, the 
future mission of Liberalism is plain. Denomina- 
tionally it must go out of business. If orthodoxy is 
now ready to camp on our ground, we are left help- 
less. It would be most uncourteous, not to’ say 
unchristian, to deny this right, notwithstanding we 
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may still be unable to see where this creed-camel is 
to be quartered. Let it come boldly, old pulpit, new 
pulpit, and all, even though this ‘‘ New Pulpit” to 
the Unitarian is the same ‘‘old story.”’ The moment 
this ‘‘re-statement’’ of doctrinal interpretation is 
admitted, that moment the whole theological field is 
open, and the Bible becomes a new book. There will 
be nothing longer to approve but the inconsistency of 
the old creeds in the new place; even this may yet 
pass through renewal by an extension of this elastic 
process of ‘‘re-statement.”’ It is quite as applicable 
in one case as the other; for like Mark Twain’s 
‘concentrated citizen’ it meets all contingencies. 
While writing the above paragraph, the March 
number of the Morth American Review came to hand, 
and on the first page of a magnificent article on the 
“Old Pulpit and the New,” by Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, 
of the M. E. Church, referring to Dr. Haweis’ paper, 
he has this passage: ‘“‘ Few thoughtful men would 
care to object to his definition of the ‘New Pulpit,’ so 
far as it goes.’ Is, then, this ‘‘ New Pulpit,” denying 
the Bible as ¢ke word of God, denying its infallibility, 
and virtually denying the resurrection of the body—as 
given by Dr. Haweis—sound Methodist theology ? 
The writer of this paper may not be one of the 
“few thoughtful men” had in mind by the good 
Bishop when he wrote this passage, and this may be 
a sufficent explanation of his audacity now, neverthe- 
less, he does ‘object’ to several things in this defi- 
nition of the New Pulpit. So far as these quoted 
samples of Bible interpretation represent this piece of 
new church furniture, so sharply outlined by the able 
doctor, the pulpit described is not new at all. It is 
the same old, plain, antique used by Unitarians for 
at least a half century. Nor can we believe that 
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“thoughtful,” honest orthodox people can be made 
to accept it as something ‘new.’’ Again, these 
“re-statements’’ of doctrine are ot ve-statements at 
all. Is the declaration that the Bible is “fallible,” a 
‘““re-statemet’’ of the old dogma that the Bible is 
“infallible?” In the same way we can re-state any 
affirmative witha negative—‘‘yes’’ becomes “‘no,”’ and 
‘“‘no’’ becomes “‘yes,”’ by a ‘‘simple twist” of the tongue, 
at the option of the twister—word juggling—now you 
see it and now you don’t; the same old medizval theo- 
logical ‘sleight of hand.’ Just such ‘‘re-statement”’ 
of doctrine is every ‘‘jot and tittle’ Liberalism has 
ever demanded; but just such re-statement concern- 
ing the dogma of the Trinity was proposed as a 
compromise between opposing factions at the council 
of Nice, only to be rejected with scorn, torn into 
shreds, and trampled under foot, and just these ‘‘re- 
statements ’’ are to-day the occasion of every heresy 
trial in the church! The difficulty is, they are not 
‘‘re-statements’’ of doctrine but outright sadstztudzons. 
Let us be honest, and call things by their proper 
names. And how in reason could Dr. Haweis so 
suddenly fail to ‘‘see,’”’ after writing this commend- 
able sentence: ‘‘The first thing is to see life as it is, 
things as they are.”’ 

The drift is unmistakably our way. It is a little 
more now, than a question of the kind of capsule in 
which to take the compound. Unitarian theology 
without the name, is palatable enough, and the latest 
phase is this search for a name. Perhaps some 
belated genius may yet find how to ‘“‘re-state’’ ‘‘Uni- 
tarian’’ with ‘‘ Trinitarian,’ to the satisfaction of our 
orthodox friends, and all will yet be well. The boy 
who lost his dinner, thanked God that he had saved ° 
his salt; and this may be a sufficient cause of rejoic- 
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ing, if in the end the Liberal movement in the loss of 
its name and individualism, shall yet see the great 
religious bodies of the world salted with the truth for 
,which it has so long contended. Certain it is, no 
denominational form of church work now in the field 
is the coming ‘‘new church,” whatever may be said 
for the growth of the ‘“‘New Pulpit. It will be 
Liberalism without the ‘‘zsm;” Unitarian without 
the name. The tide is our way, but we should be 
wise enough not to misinterpret it. It does not mean 
that either Universalist or Unitarian denominational 
churches are now to replace the old regimen. It does 
not mean that Orthodox churches will hasten to dis- 
miss their pastors, abandon their creeds, and invite 
liberal divines from other pulpits to fill their places. It 
means, so far from orthodoxy coming bodily over to 
denominational Liberalism, it is already so permeated 
with liberal theology that by this quiet, easy, sliding 
scale of ‘‘re-statement’’ of doctrine here and there, it 
will, through gradual evolution, change its theology, 
modify its creeds and adopt conditions of membership 
less strict; but continue to hold on to its orders, its 
rituals, and ecclesiasticism. Those too impatient to 
wait for this conservative movement will demand 
independent undenominational churches. The whole 
religious world, pagan and Christian, is tired and 
done with dogmatism of every shade. It sees that 
even the constant prating about things that are true, 
when these truths are of little importance in character 
building, is a worthless pastime. It sees that there 
is an ideal church greater than any denominational 
movement yet inaugurated. It is the church of all 
denominations and no denomination, already recog- 
nized and clearly outlined by Mr. Moody, the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Church Leagues and 
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Christian Endeavor societies, all of which are only so 
many protests against that sectarianism which seems 
_to be an inseparable adjunct of all denominational 
effort. The work of Liberalism has always been 
rather that of the leaven than the meal. Its denomi- 
national feature has been forced upon it. Its leading 
spirits are those who have come out of the Orthodox 
churches. They would have remained there if they 
could. Should the time come—and it is coming, is 
already here in many localities—when all it has ever 
plead for can be better cultivated without denomi- 
national independence, will it not be a great, an 
irretrievable blunder not to take advantage of it? 
Never have fields been so white to the harvest as 
now. Ours may not be the success of sect ascendency, 
but the truth which gave us denominational birth is 
to-day in greater or less degree preached to every 
congregation in the land. This significant fact points 
the Providential mission of Liberalism. Is it not 
enough that our adherents are in every church, our 
preachers in every pulpit, our professors in every 
college, our authors in every field of literature? 
Surely this is enough? What if we are insignificant 
as a distinct organization when the truth which has 
so long made us the pelican of the wilderness is now 
the winning force in every religious organization of 
the world? If those who are really at heart Uni- 
tarians could be called out of the various Orthodox 
churches of America, the Unitarian church denomi- 
nationally would find no peer. Were this possible, 
would it be wise? Is it not far better that the present 
religious institutions of the world, with their vast 
equipments already manned and in the field at work, 
should be thus quietly won over to the truth, even 
though truth can be accepted only when re-labeled as 
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a ‘“re-statement”’ of the old error? If it is more 
palatable thus sugar-coated perhaps we should not 
complain, provided the disease is reached. It does 
not seem the most frank and manly course to deceive 
this great multitude of worshipers into accepting an 
ancient Unitarian dose under a fictitious name, but, 
remembering that many a child has recovered after 
the application of a disguised remedy, we may 
earnestly hope for a similar result. 

While patiently awaiting the end, let us not for- 
get the providential finger pointing to our own des- 
tiny. If this at last is to be the only reward of the 
Liberal movement, is it not complete?, Let us 
accept it gladly, rejoicing in the New Bible, the New 
Theology, the New Pulpit, and above all this newly 
enlightened world-wide brotherhood, who have be- 
come Liberalists, ‘‘not outwardly’’, whose praise is of 
men, “but inwardly; not of the letter, but of the spirit, 
whose praise is not of men, but of God.” 

Seattle, Wash. 


LOVE AND LIFE. 


A hermit, I, within my own heart sealed, 

Shut out the splendor of the noon sun’s light. 

A pessimist, I deemed the world a blight 
And life a curse. Pleasures to me appealed 
My lone cell to forsake; I would not yield, 

But in my living death embraced the night 

Of loveless being, shutting from my sight 
The heav’n of love to other eyes revealed. 
But through a crevice stole a golden ray; 

I strove to keep it out; it touched mine eyes, 
And, blinded, I the curtain tore away, 

When lo! a radiant flood from love’s sweet skies 
Burst on my life, turned darkness into day, 

And changed my cell into a paradise! 

Gro. H. Conrarp, in the Boston Transcrift. 
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BY REV. JACOB MERRIFIELD. 


The truth of Christ, when clearly seen as the 
divine spirit and essence of things, brings the indi- 
vidual into an intelligent consciousness of his relation 
to God, the All of truth, as offspring, child, son; and 
thus the being of the individual becomes voluntarily, 
lovingly, permanently, united to God. 

The truth of God’s parenthood to man and man’s 
sonship to God is the highest truth, the Christ-truth ; 
for the real Christ, the Christ which abideth forever, 
is the Christ of the spirit, through which the sonship 
of man to God is perceived and owned. 

Nothing is better, nothing is greater for us to know 
than this sublime fact of nature, that we all are the 
veritable offspring of the Eternal, and, as his children, 
the immortal partakers of his substance and glory. 

This, we must see, if we see anything in the 
character and teaching of Jesus that is practically 
useful to us, was the lesson of his life and words—the 
only lesson, aside from all other ideas he may have set 
forth or sanctioned, that can permanently endure. 

Jesus always called God his Father; prayed to 
him as his Father, and subjected his will as the will 
of a son, to the will of God asthe Father. His fol- 
lowers had no real ground, in anything that he said or 
did, for supposing that this natural relation of their 
master to God was an exceptional or exclusive rela- 
tion; for he told them that the works which he did they 
also should do, and that God was their Father“as well 
as his Father. To Mary, at the sepulcher, he said: 
‘“‘Go to my brethren, and say to them, I ascend to my 
Father and your Father, to my God and your God.” 
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The sonship of man to God is the Christ idea. 
This is the only lesson that spiritually remains to us, 
that in spirit abides with us, of all that the Galilean 
Reformer may be said to have taught. This truth of the 
parenthood of God to man and the sonship of man to 
God is illustrated in the great Teacher; and this is the 
grand truth which the world has yet practically to learn. 

The Master in his soul saw this truth so clearly 
that he entertained no doubt of its ultimate revealment 
in every mind of man. He believed that all men 
would arrive at the same clear sight of this truth as 
that which he enjoyed; for he prophesied that all 
should be drawn to the exalted plane of life to which, 
through the spirit of truth, he was uplifted. 

In the nature of things he could not expect to have 
all at once see as he saw. The inmost of all men’s 
being could not thus immediately become revealed to 
themselves, because of the endless variety of nature 
as to environment. Only a few, if any, could as yet 
come to this revelation as to the divineness of relations. 

Therefore, for the time he could count only on the 
opposition of the world. He could reasonably expect 
little else than persecution, even to the death, for both 
himself and his followers. Yet in his mind he was 
assured that the truth which he saw and proclaimed 
would ultimately win its way, and that mankind must 
come to learn that the substance of our being is indeed 
spirit and life eternal, in which all are one. 

Therefore he published, as far as possible, the 
truth that in spirit he saw as the truth indeed; for as 
a genuine prophet he loved truth more than the favor 
and gain of the world—more than his life itself in the 
world ;—and the world did with him as it was wont to 
do with its prophets—not knowing, in its blindness, 
what it did. 
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The truth that God is the one Parent of all, that 
all humanity is the son of God, that the individual is 
brother to the fellowman universally, that God is in 
man and man in God,—this grand truth always has 
been, and is, in process of revealment, though men’s 
eyes are slow to open—though ene dullness of their 
sight is so hard to remove. 

The work of this revealing goes on, and must con- 
tinue to go on, and to win its way in the mind of 
humanity, till the truth is clearly seen and practically 
owned by every member of the race. 

This is gospel, good news, the real gospel of 
Christ, the prophecy of the Christ spirit, which is the 
spirit of sonship to God asserting itself as son in the 
being of every man whose spiritual eyes are opened, 
whose inmost understanding is awakened. 

The gospel is simply a revealment of the universal 
parenthood of God, the universal and indissoluble 
brotherhood of souls, and the final harmonization of 
the life in the being of every individual. 

And this is the only essential of faith; because 
this, when sincerely believed, works out a right estate 
of the life in the believer, as through this he realizes 
the uplifting force of truth, and comes to know that 
salvation is development—the growth of soul into 
harmony and joy. 

We have no use for the supernatural and the 
miraculous,—no need of the many notions that long 
have been in the world associated with the name 
Christ; because we realize that the true Christ is the 
Christ of the spirit, and not of the flesh, that the 
Christliness of Jesus was not in miracle, or prodigy, 
but in the union of his soul with God, and in the com- 
plete devotion of his life to the truth. 

We ought to divest the real Christ and the Christ 
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gospel of all the pagan accretions and Hebrew attach- 
ments, with all the inventions of ecclesiasticism, with 
which, during so many centuries, they have been 
weighted through superstition and craft. 

We ought to prove ourselves the real friends of the 
meek and lowly Nazarene by removing from his name 
all the things of supernaturalism and prodigy by which 
his character, as a plain preacher of truth anda natural 
medium of divinely spiritual power, has been perverted. 

We ought to show our friendship for this faithful 
witness to truth, not by adoring him as a God, but by 
imitating his excellencies, and doing, as he did, all the 
works of unselfish love ;—not by calling him Lord! 
Lord! but by loving and helping humanity, even as 
he loved and helped humanity ;—not by praying him 
to receive us into his favor and finally to seat us with 
him in his glory, but by cherishing his affection for 
truth and by making ourselves also witnesses to the 
truth and mediums of the divine Spirit according to 
our measure, as he was according to his measure ;— 
not by taxing our credulity to believe him miraculously 
conceived and physically resurrected, but by learning 
of the holy Spirit of truth as he did, and by a prac- 
tical sympathy with the poor, such as his was ;—not 
by serving him, but by learning of him, and by serving 
humanity, through the same fidelity to truth as that 
which distinguished him ;—not by seeking a seat at 
his right hand, but by working righteousness and 
contending for the triumph of justice and love among 
men ;—not by imploring the Father to have mercy on 
us for his sake, but by ourselves practicing the kind- 
ness of that love which never faileth;—not by the 
formal reiteration of his literal name, but by a soul 
reverence for the Parent of universal being, such as 
he had, and by the practical acknowledgment of the 
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sonship of every fellow soul to God, such as he made; 
—not by looking to him as our substitute to bear the 
penalty of sin in our stead, but by ourselves patiently 
suffering our just deserts, and manfully contending 
against our sins and overcoming them in ourselves 
through force of the Spirit of the truth, and through 
soul union with the ever-present God of our being, 
as he through suffering and conflict overcame all 
temptation and ascended in spirit above the plane of 
selfish affection till his life was an expression of those 
things only that are true and divine. 

The Christ of which Jesus was the great preacher, 
is our Christ, also, as it was the ‘Christ of his being. 
What remains for us is to know this Christ as he 
knew it. Once knowing it, we shall find ourselves 
endowed with all help—armed with all might; because 
we shall see that this is the Christ of our nature—the 
power spiritual and divine within our being—even the 
force of the relation of immortal sonship to God, 
through which the wisdom, the love and the power 
of God are made ours, according to the purity and 
measure of our application. 

Here is where we find the ability to subdue the 
animal and to pursue the spiritual ;—to rise from the 
selfishness of the lower nature, with all its misery of 
soul, to the divineness of the higher, with all its inner 
_ peace and permanent joy. 

And this high end is just what we are for. The 
purpose of our individual existence is that we shall 
attain to this high estate of life. Many have thus 
attained. All likewise shall attain. To this, most 
eminently, did Jesus attain. Most eminently, there- 
fore, was he qualified to teach and to show others the 
way, and thus to help them in their struggle for the 
realization of the sublime end. 
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We are not truly ourselves till we make this end 
the end and aim of our life—till with all our power 
we labor for it unto the perfect attainment, and find 
the delight of supreme satisfaction in the perfection 
of our existence. 


Manchester, Mich. 


SIN OF OMISSION. 


It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
Which gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way ; 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say ; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone 
That you had no time nor thought for, 
With troubles enough of your own. 


These little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind, 
These chances to be angels 
Which even mortals find— 
They come in night and silence, 
Each chill reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And the blight has dropped on faith. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 

To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late. 

‘ And its not the thing you do, dear, 

It’s the thing you leave undone, 

Which gives you the bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 


—Marecaret E. SanesteEr, in Unity. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 


SIXTH PAPER. 
MIRACLES. 


By W.S. Crowe, D. D. 


All ancient literatures are strewn with miracles—as thickly as the 
ancient mind was strewn with superstitions. Everywhere we find 
the same three types of miracle—differing from science as exagger- 
ation and legend and myth differ from history. Leonidas and his 

Spartan band killed many Persians at Thermopylez: 
EXAGGERATION. but they did not kill twenty thousand. Solomon 
made a great sacrifice of sheep and oxen at the 
dedication of the Temple: but he did not sacrifice a hundred and 
forty-four thousand. Moses led out a large number of Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage: but not three millions, and he did not 
support any such host in the wilderness forty years. There was a 
basis of fact at the bottom of the reputed “healings” by Jesus. 
The cures of Lourdes put beyond question the fact that many 
persons can be healed of serious physical ailments by the power of 
belief: but a leper could not be thus cured and a withered arm 
could not thus be made whole. That partially insane persons were 
restored, that certain kinds of fever were calmed, that many of the 
sick were relieved, by the self-contained moral majesty 
HeaLinc. and the self-forgetful humanitarian enthusiasm of Jesus, 
is not at all improbable. That he exhorted people to 
forget their sicknesses and think of God’s work and live in the 
spirit, and that his exhortations proved effectual in many cases, may 
wel] be granted and believed. In the soil of a few such facts, all 
the stories would grow. 

The idea projected into a simple exaggeration generally runs on 
to complete itself with new inventions. The natural “ plagues” of 
Egypt were supplemented by the miraculous killing of the first born 
in each family. Solomon’s great sacrifice suggested the miraculous 
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AG GEGATioN =n ibrcsence and speech of God at the dedication of 
LEADS TO the Temple. Having credited Jesus with all 
ENT ON: manner of healing, the idea was completed by 
crediting him with power to raise the dead. There is nothing 
wonderful in the fact that such wonders would be attributed, in after 
years, to a man of Jesus’ pure character, who had been martyred, 
and about whose sublime life and teaching a new religion had grown. 
Miraculous powers once accorded him, we may find that legend and 
myth played a large part in deciding the character of the stories. 
A legend is a dramatic illustration of biography or history. The 
ancients did not write history while it was in the process. They 
wrote long afterward, and they had few data with which 
LEGEND. to verify their accounts. They were almost utterly lack- 
ing in the historic sense. They felt no special need of 
verifying facts. They fitted the story to the result. With a great 
event and a great man back of it, they filled in the gap with 
characteristic wonders, crowding a multitude of unknown details 
into a few dramatic, imaginative, traditional, miraculous, illustra- 
tions. The long and painful and forgotten details of many Swiss 
battles for liberty were all dramatized in the single story of William 
Tell. The forgotten details of exhortation and organization and 
insurrection, by which the Israelite slaves at last gained their free- 
dom, were all dramatized in the miracle stories about Moses and 
Aaron. Jewish historians wanted to make something especially 
divine out of the generosity (?) of Cyrus in returning the Captives. 
His purely selfish motive, to use Jerusalem as a friendly post and 
base of supplies in his purposed war with Egypt, was transfigured 
into a miraculous inspiration. Christian historians could not or 
would not understand Constantine’s political reasons for announcing 
his conversion; and so, we have his miraculous vision of the cross. 
In order to account for the pure character of Jesus, we have the 
legend of his miraculous birth. To account for the spread of his 
truth, we have the legend of his bodily resurrection. To account 
for the fact that some of the Samaritans heard his religious word, 
we have the legend of miraculous mind-reading with “the woman 
at the well.” To account for his influence with a Roman noble- 
man, we have a miraculous healing. To account for the fact that 
the people of Tyre listened to him, we have another legendary 
miracle. It seemed altogether miraculous that anybody else should 
forget prejudice and be taught by a Jew. 
Everything must be accounted for. People who have no science 
account for things with miracles, A person whom we should call 
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partially insane, or even radically peculiar, was 
anciently supposed to be devil-possessed. Whether 
the mental disorder resulted from vice or sorrow, 
disease or accident, did not matter; in the ignorance and brutality 
of the olden time all such persons were driven forth, like lepers, to 
wander in desert places and die of neglect. Jesus could not endure 
this brutal treatment, of the unfortunate. He found time to visit 
these abandoned wretches, and speak kindly with them, and procure 
them food and shelter, and make them love him. Many were 
soothed and restored, just as naturally as such unfortunates are still. 
restored by kindness and sympathy. Sixty or eighty years after- 
ward, when people had come to believe in the supernaturalness of. 
Jesus, we have the dramatic legends of his commanding the devils 
to come forth, and of how they recognized his Messiahship and 
obeyed him. The account of the wild man of Gadara shows us 
how these stories were sometimes embellished. Jesus went to the 
east of Lake Galilee, among a.people who, not being Jews, were 
keepers of swine. There came.a wild man with a legion of devils 
in him. As soon as the devils beheld Jesus they knew he was the 
Messiah and they began to plead for mercy. It seems they could not 
be happy unless they were in some kind of an earthly body. They 
begged that, if they must leave the man, they be allowed to enter a 
herd of swine that rooted and grunted near by. They reasoned 
that since Jesus was a Jewish Messiah it would please him thus to 
get the better of the swine and rebuke their heathen owners. He 
consented, but the devils were sadly deceived as to his merciful 
intentions. It was a shrewd game by which he got rid of both 
kinds of hateful objects at once, for the swine ran down into the 
sea, and horse and rider were overwhelmed. In such absurdities 
do mere exaggerations end. 
A myth is a wonder-story which contains a philosophic meaning. 
Instance that labor of Hercules, the destruction of the Hydra which 
crept. out from the marsh and poisoned cattle and men. 
mytH. It could not be destroyed by cutting off its heads or shoot- 
ing arrows through its heart or crushing its body, but only 
by burying it deep in the earth. The Hydra was the poisonous 
miasm, which could only be gotten rid of by draining and filling the 
marsh. The story of how Orpheus enchanted the trees and the 
wild beasts and even the devils of the underworld, with his music, 
half conceals and half reveals the moral similitude—the fact that 
the soul’s, music of gentleness and kindness will charm the wild 
and brutal natures of men. 


CASTING OUT 
THE OEVILS. 
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‘Never did Poesy appear 

So full of heaven to me, as when 

I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men.” 


What Poesy will do, Love can do. 

The story of Samson is an awkward Hebrew version of the 
universal sun-myth. His long, strong hair represents the burning 
rays of the summer sun. The Delilah in whose lap he dallies is the 
pleasant autumn, the Indian summer, emerging from which he 
enters the cold winter—his locks shorn, his strength gone. There 
he was in prison until his hair grew again, when he broke down the 
temple of the wintry ice. The stories of Daniel are largely mytho- 
logic. The fiery furnace and the den of lions portray the sufferings 
and persecutions endured by the moral hero whose integrity braves 
all things and comes forth unscratched and unsmoked. It is 
impossible that Christian literature should not also have a large 
mythological element. Before the Gospels were written, Christian 
writers had become acquainted with Greek thought, and Greek 
thought was enshrined in mythology as life in flowers. 

A great number of the miracles reputed to Jesus have a mytho- 
logic character. We are told that on one occasion he cursed, and 

by his curse killed, a fig tree. Leaves and fruit 
MYTH-MIRACLES. Should appear on a fig tree at the same time. 
When people saw leaves they expected fruit. It 
was not yet the season for figs, but here was a tree which had 
clothed itself with leaves. It not only made false pretence, but it 
was previous in its boastfulness. It was a symbol of that hypocrisy 
which wantonly betrays itself. In some of his discourses, Jesus 
had probably compared the boastful hypocrite to a fig tree which 
Riaanice not only had leaves without figs, but produced 
TRANSFORMED INTO its leaves before their time, to make its own 
vi cis deceitfulness the more apparent. The illus- 
tration was long afterward worked over into a miracle. It saves 
our respect for him to think it was the human hypocrite, and not 
the tree, that he rebuked. 

Did you ever see a boy tease a stupid sort of animal (not a 
hornet or a tiger) with a stick, and see the animal bite the stick? 
When stupid men fall into a rage, they seldom strike the real 
oppressor, but some servant or tool of the oppressor. When a 
man’s own vices tyrannize him, he generally complains of circum- 
stances. Perhaps Jesus illustrated this weakness with the story of 
some thick-headed fellow who cut off a servant’s ear because the 
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servant’s master had done him an injury. The story was afterward 
located in Gethsemane, made into a miracle, _and told to the dis- 
credit of Peter. 
Peter’s boldness in the Garden and his cowardice at the trial 
were afterward dressed up in the miracle of his rash attempt to walk 
BETO niC on the water. That he was saved from drown- 
CONVERTED INTO ing by the outstretched hand of Jesus accords 
si daa with the fact that he did become a true and 
brave apostle. That Jesus could walk serenely on the wave, was 
an Oriental way of saying that no discouragement and no persecu- 
tion could hinder the even pace and sure footing of his trust in God. 
Rhetoric-miracles are abundant, That Jesus 
chats} SH No BEY should have provided for the still more excessive 
INTO WINE. : : 
drunkenness of an entire wedding party, after 
the company was “ well-drunken,” must be a grewsome belief to 
those who look upon him as God and who accept these accounts 
literally. Had he been all-wise he would have foreseen the evils of 
drink, and it would have been more like a moral miracle-worker to 
enter some drinking-house, where men and women were debauch- 
ing, and turn the wine into water. What a grand temperance text 
that would be! But since the entire story is a myth, let us get the 
meaning of it. Some of the early Christian orators had said of 
him that he would take the common and neglected facts of the 
world—the sunshine, the falling rain, the wayside flowers, the simple 
occurrences of trade and social life—and so present them that they 
would gleam with God’s love and gladden the souls of men with 
visions of spiritual truth—it was as if he turned stale and flat water 
into the rich wine that sparkles and intoxicates. Familiar and for- 
gotten facts, in the hands of genius, always inspire, as if God’s own 
life had come into them anew. The figure of speech evolved into 
a miracle. The Christian orator would not have used that figure of 
speech, comparing inspiration with intoxication, if the temperance 
question had been agitated then. The thought and feeling of a 
speaker feed five thousand as easily as five. 
FEEDING He begets fresh thought and feeling, both in 
THE MULTITUDE. i ; ‘ 
himself-and others, while he speaks—if he 
speaks well on any great theme—so that when he ceases, and when 
the new ideas and enthusiasms are gathered up, there is ten times as 
much unused material as he began with. Love, patriotism, hope, 
reverence, all true sentiments, multiply themselves as often as they 
are used. ‘There is that scattereth abroad and yet increaseth.”’ 
When Jesus began to preach, Judea was barren of sublime thoughts 
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and poverty-stricken in great impulses, When countless thousands 
had been filled, there was bread of life with which to feast the whole 
world. The story, weak and wrong as a miracle, is beautifully true 
of all spiritual giving. 
The conservatism of the Scribe was rock- 
THE RAISING OF) ribbed, if not masmancient. as ythe-sum. 4. 
LAZARUS. 4 4 . 
Sadducee might deign to ask a question, even 
a Pharisee might stop to listen, but a Scribe was more inaccessible 
to any new idea than the Pope to Charles Darwin. Dead and 
buried in his tomb of traditions—so long dead that you couldn’t go 
near him! To his own unspeakable surprise and to the conster- 
- nation of everybody else, Jesus made friends with a Scribe, the 
aristocratic Jazarus whose home was in the beautiful suburb of 
Bethany; and he converted that Scribe to a living and loving 
. brotherhood. No wonder that people said—and finally degraded 
the saying into a literalism—that he raised Lazarus from the tomb! 
Cannot do it, young man? Cannot break 
- THE WITHERED arm. Off that vile habit? Cannot tear yourself 
; away from bad associates? Cannot take a 
vital interest in good literature and fine manners, in”benevolence 
and worship? Cannot rouse your soul from ethane ye Cannot leap 
up into anoble manhood? Thoughts withered? Feelings withered ? 
Helpless, are you? Make an effort! A daring faith, a determined 
trust, a divine surge from the very core of life, never failed. Stretch 
: forth your will! Men can do a thousand things of which they 
believe themselves incapable. There is life of God in the soul of 
him who tries. There is a book-full of sermons in the myth of ¢he 
withered arm made whole by its own effort. 
We are told that John Baptist, waiting his 
SUMMING uP. doom in prison, sent to ask if Jesus were really 
the Messiah: and that the messengers returned to 
tell John of the things that were—that the blind saw, the lame 
walked, the deaf heard, the lepers were cleansed, the dead were 
raised, the poor had the gospel. John failed; the genius of his 
great successor had been victorious. John had labored diligently ; 
but the blind theologians were still blind to any new truth; the 
crippled and palsied hearts of that sordid time were not quickened ; 
the deaf ears of the ignorant multitude heard no sublime music of 
life; the lepers of the social and political world were not cleansed ; 
the dead in sins and traditions were not called from their tombs; 
the poor in purse were still poor in thought and feeling. The mighty 
response to the preaching of Jesus was that blind intellects began 
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to.see, as they did when Channing and Parker preached; palsied 
souls aroused to action at the call of consciense and duty, as they 
did when Garrison and Phillips touched their-lips with the live coal 
of liberty; leprous characters were purified, as they were under the 
preaching of Wesley and as they are under the preaching of Gen. 
Booth; a dead age was regenerated, as another dead age was by 
Luther ; the poor were accorded their spiritual rights of sympathy 
and brotherhood and eternal sonship, as the slaves were given their 
physical and political rights by Lincoln. To represent all this his- 
tory of spiritual accomplishment by the stories of miracle, was in 
perfect accord with the mind of that superstitious age. 
Why should we object to the miracles?) Why 
OBJECTIONS. not accept them as physical facts? We can use 
them as illustrations of spiritual truth, just as well, 
without all this iconoclasm. Can we? Is it iconoclasm? What 
are we tearing down? Not the cathedral, but the unsightly and 
cheap structures which hide the cathedral. The cathedral is God’s 
universe of law, God’s life and love and providence in the natural 
order. Miracles obscure it. God cannot be both the spirit of the 
law and the breaker of the law. He cannot sustain the constitution 
of his universe and deny it at the same time. If we credit him 
with a miracle-plan we rob him of the nature-plan, and nature is 
left Godless. The death of miracles is the new life of faith and 
worship. A god of miracles is a iocal deity: the God of the 
universe must be impartial. 
If God were in Jesus, working those reputed 
DIVINE PARTIALITY. miracles, we might reasonably claim the repe- 
tition of those miracles now. There are poor 
people, sick and diseased people, blind and deaf and palsied people, 
discouraged and broken-hearted people, hungry and half-clothed 
people, drunken and besotted people, in the world to-day; and if 
God worked miracles then because He pitied his human children, 
why should his pity become inactive? Nobody would respect the 
kindness of a father or mother, or even call it kindness, if all 
advantages and pleasures were heaped on one child, to the utter 
neglect of the other six. But you say that our advantages in the 
world are not all alike. One child is born to 
intelligence and luxury, while another is born 
to ignorance and poverty: one in the slums 
and one in a palace. Yes, but that comes in the order of nature. 
God does not work miracles to produce that inequality. Inequality 
under the law, and miracles to create inequality, are infinitely 


THE ARGUMENT 
FROM NATURE. 
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different things. The inequalities of nature, had we no faith that a 
future existence would correct them by giving the best opportunities 
to the most unfortunate, would destroy our faith. To feel that 
miracles are impossible, allows us also to feel that God is doing the 
best possible, and we can hope that the natural method will evolve 
perfection at last. To grant even the possibility of miracles is to 
accuse God of neglect. If I see that a sleeping child will be 
crushed by a coming train, and do not snatch it from peril, I am 
half guilty of its death. Reverence for God requires me to dis- 
believe the possibility of miracles. Were they possible, but never 
used, I could simply think of the Deity as void of moral sense. 
Were they possible, and sometimes used, the arbitrary display of 

partiality would enthrone cruelty where there was void. 
Will you say that Jesus had a divine power by which he worked 
miracles—to show forth his human kindness? The same objection 
holds. If, as we are told, he could heal the 

THE MIRACLES : $ 
RECORDED woutp. Sick and raise the dead, near at hand or at a 
BE NO PROOF OF distance, by simply speaking the word, then, as 
GOODNESS. . 
long as he lived on earth, he should have 
healed all the sick and preserved all human lives. While such 
power was given to him, there should have been perfect happiness, 
no cause for a single tear, throughout the world. Read again the 
story concerning Lazarus, in Joka x1, and note verse 32, and then 
note verse 15, and then note verses 41 and 42. The miracle was 
performed “ that people might believe.” How it has failed! ‘After 
eighteen centuries not one in ten of the human race ‘ believes.” 
If the histories of all nations declared that during the three years 
of his public ministry there was universal health and perfect happi- 
ness on earth, all nations would believe that he had a divine power. 
He could have done all that as easily as what he is said to have 
done. If he meant to convince humanity of his Messiahship, by 
the working of miracles, that would have been effectual. Such 
testimony would also have shown that he exercised his power 
benevolently. To have such power, and only use it when people 
came to him and begged it, shows no more benevolence than we 
should confess in the billionaire who never gives a dollar except 
when some beggar wears out his patience with importunity. The 
world will preserve its respect for this grand man of Nazareth by 
feeling that he did all he could, and not the least he could; that he 
gave all the powers he had for the betterment of humanity, and 
not that he gave a few niggardly miracles out of an infinite bounty 
of supernatural powers. 
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EDITOREAE NOTES. 


The following from one of our valued ex- 
changes is so applicable to THE NoNn-SECTARIAN, 
that we ask the careful attention of our readers to it : 


OUR FINANCIAL 
PROBLEM. 


‘“‘ Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears! 
We come to gather money—not to spend it. 
If, in this gathering, any one who hears, 
Owes us a dollar, pray you, send it. 
anes If you, dear reader, have any respect for our sensitive feelings, 
soothe them with a dollar. If we could depend on every subscriber sending in ~ 
his (now due) subscription, we would promise you a larger paper next month. 
Meantime we can only wait and trust that the ‘Voices of the Spring’ may 
murmur constantly in your ears: 
There’s a paper that never forgets 
Its subscribers, but always regrets 
Its bulk is so small 
It can’t grow at all 
Till subscribers pay up all their debts.” 


The second session of the American Congress 
of Liberal Religious Societies will be held at 
Sinai Temple, Chicago, on June 4th, 5th and 6th. 
Present indications point to a large attendance and a most inter- 
esting programme. 

The opening meeting will be held on Tuesday evening, and 
be presided over by Rabbi Hirsch. The opening address will be 
by the President, Rev. H. W. Thomas, to be followed by addresses 
by Rev. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis, Rev. F. E. Dewhurst of 
Indianapolis, Rabbi Joseph Stolz of Chicago, W. L. Sheldon of 
St. Louis, and others. 


THE LIBERAL 
CONGRESS. 
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The business session will be opened on Wednesday morning at 
9.30, when reports of the various officers and committees will be 
made and discussed. In the afternoon, Dr. Orello Cone, President 
of Buchtel College, will speak on ‘‘The Higher Criticism and Its 
Ethical Relations ’’:—discussion led by Rabbi Hirsch. This will 
be followed by Dr. Paul Carus on ‘‘The Attitude of Religion to 
Science.” 

Wednesday evening ‘“‘ The Uses and Abuses of Wealth”’ will be 
discussed by Rev. George D. Herron of Iowa oleees Dr. “J. M. 
Pullman of Lynn, Mass., and others. 

Thursday morning at 9.30, a general discussion will take place 
on “The Policy of the Liberal Congress,’’ participated in by Rev. 
Arthur M. Judy of Davenport; Rev. J. H. Palmer of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Rev. Sophie Gibb of Dubuque, Rev. Lewis J. Duncan of 
Streator, Ill., and others. ‘ The Interchange of Ministerial Cour- 
tesies across Theological Chasms”’ will be the subject of an address 
by Rev. John Faville of the Congregational Church of Appleton, 
Wis., followed by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Chicago, Rev. W. D. 
Simonds of Madison, Wis., and others. At the close of the session 
there will be an election of officers for the ensuing year. In the after- 
noon there will be a symposium on “ The Ethical and Religious Con- 
tent in Modern Art, Literature, Drama, Politics, Schools, Press, etc.” 

Thursday evening will be the closing session. An address by 
Alfred Momerie, D.D., of London, on “The Essentials of Re- 
ligion,” followed by other speakers, and a social re-union in the 
parlors of the Temple. 


Ronee Un We have long had sincere admiration for Rev. 
RELIGION. Heber Newton, for his advanced views, and for the 

boldness with which he utters them, regardless of all 
the restaints placed upon him by the church with which he is con- 
nected, and of the censorious criticism to which such utterance 
subjects him. 

We, therefore, are not at all surprised at his recent sermon on the 
Resurrection of Jesus, in which he stated his conviction that the 
body of Jesus did not rise from the tomb, nor at the wide-spread 
comment which it has received, and with which in many cases it 
has been condemned. ‘ 

It is not our purpose to enter into any discussion whatever of 
this question, but to emphasize that which we regard of far greater 
importance as a vital matter to the church of which he is a member, 
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and to religion in general; viz: Honesty in religion. That which 
surprises us most, in connection with this and kindred matters of 
belief, is that men who are honest and sincere in other matters 
will, in religion, permit themselves, and encourage others, to profess 
with their lips that which at heart they do not believe. 

In religion “belief” is conviction, not mere guess-work: a con- 
viction based on knowledge as the result of earnest investigation, 
not a mere acquiescence in statements which may be the outgrowth 
of ignorance. We respect the opinions of any man which are the 
result of earnest investigation and the expression of honest con- 
viction, but we maintain that men are responsible not only for the 
expression of their beliefs, but for their beliefs themselves, in so far 
as they are the result of knowledge or ignorance. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that not one-half of those 
who profess a belief in the Apostles Creed, and renew this pro- 
fession at every religious service which they attend, really believe 
that Jesus rose from the dead, or that he was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, or, in the resurrection of the 
body. Most thinking men of all denominations have long ago 
ceased to believe in these statements of the creed. ‘There is no 
question as to what these statements meant to those who promul- 
gated this creed—they used plain language to state that which they 
themselves believed and which they intended to demand of others as 
a pre-requisite to church membership, and as a declaration of prin- 
ciples. To put any other meaning into them or to try to explain 
away their literalneés is a species of literary juggling and legerdemain 
which would not be tolerated elsewhere. 

Sincerity is pre-eminently the prime essential in all the relations 
of life, but nowhere more so than in religion, and to teach men to 
profess that which they do not believe, is calculated to undermine 
all honesty and sincerity of character. It is a far more serious 
wrong to pretend to believe that which we doubt, than to honestly 
doubt or deny all the articles in all the creeds of christendom ; and 
we regard him as the real infidel who is unfaithful, not to the 
teaching of his church or its creed, but to the honest convictions 
of his own soul. : 

Whether churches be right or wrong in their creeds, let them at 
least be honest and encourage honesty among their members; 
let belief rest on knowledge. and not on ignorance, and let its 
members be honest enough to make no confession of belief in a 
creed which they doubt. 
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The following is the concluding portion of 
resolutions offered at the recent Maine Methodist 
Conference, in reference to “ Sabbath Observance”: 

“The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. 
Whatever ministers to his welfare, physical, mental, moral, and re. 
ligious, is good. Recreation that brings real rest to the body and 
soul should not be prohibited. Works of mercy, charity and neces- 
sity are harmonious with the works of the Father and the Son. 
Whatever draws the soul upward into communion with God is 
worship, and proper to the day. Not so many religious services 
should be crowded into the day as to weary the bodies and minds of 
worshipers. The notion that God isa stickler as to what twenty- 
four hours of the week should be specially consecrated to him is be- 
littling to God and man. Custom and propriety commend the Lord’s 
Day; historical associations endear it, and enforce its claim upon 
Christians. Great charity must be used toward those who conscien- 
tiously differ from us in their estimate of the day and its observance.” 

Although another set of resolutions were adopted as a substitute, 
the very fact that such sentiments were expressed and favored by 
any orthodox clergy is a sign of the times which is very significant. 

In the various denominations of the so-called ‘‘ evangelical” 
churches, the leaven of Liberalism is at work and, like the leaven 
of Scripture which was hidden in the meal until the whoie was 
leavened, it is leavening the whole orthodox body. 

We note the evidence of its presence in almost every denomin- 
ation in the discussions of creeds, in the re-statement—or mis- 
statement—of old dogmas, in the protests against trials for heresy, 
in the.demand for more liberty of thought and expression, in the 
endeavor to fill the old bottles with the new wine. 

This is the great mission of the Liberal churches—to furnish the 
leaven which shall leaven the meal of orthodoxy into wholesome, 
nutritious spiritual food. Liberalism is slowly but surely undermin- 
ing the narrow foundations on which orthodoxy rests and compelling 
a reconstruction on a broader, deeper and more enduring basis. 

This is in reality a greater and more imporiant work than the 
building of a few new churches on this basis, for it is more far- 
reaching and must eventuate in the conversion of all churches of all 
denominations into Liberal churches, retaining perhaps many of the 
present forms and ceremonies but imbuing them with a new meaning 
and a stronger life ; better fitting them to meet the wants of men and 
enabling them to draw to their folds many, who, in the absence of 
churches known as Liberal, are now left uncared for and uncaring. 
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The final quest of both science and religion is: 
God; but they differ in the motives that prompt 
their search. The scientific search is impelled 
mainly by an intellectual need, by the imperious demand of the 
mind for a foundation to its thought. The religious search is im- 
pelled mainly by a spiritual need, by the imperious demand of the 
soul for an object for its trust. It is impossible for human nature 
to find any rest till both these demands are met. Stifle the intel- 
lectual craving and men will be ridden by mindless superstition; 
stifle the religious craving and spiritual paralysis will come in. Stifle 
the first, and there is no whimsy, however absurd or dangerous, that 
one may not accept as gospel; stifle the second, and there is no 
feeling, however noble, no aspiration, however high, that one may 
not feel it his intellectual duty to assassinate. 

To men of religion, God is not an enigma to be guessed, but a 
presence to be loved ; not a great doubt to be solved, but a righteous 
will to be obeyed; not an abstract law to be formulated, but a mighty 
pervading life to be shared. The danger on our side is that we may 
stubbornly refuse to accept a definition of God which includes an 
absolute basis for physics. Our very reverence may stand in our 
way. Again and again, the last fifty years, a mistaken and mis. 
directed reverence has been hustled and mobbed and put out of the 
way by scientific men; and both science and religion have been 
injured by the coarse and ignoble contact. If, then, a complete 
definition of God must necessarily include the foundation of physics, 
any weak though well-intentioned endeavor on the religious side to 
bar the way is to be deplored. It is a trespass on the domain of 
science to attempt it. 

To men of science, on the other hand, the universe rightly 
presents itself as a problem to be solved, and it is their special duty 
to endeavor to solve it without any bias of feeling whatever. Their 
danger, then, is that they may stubbornly insist upon, as perfectly 
adequate, a definition of God broad enough to take in their 
phenomena, but too narrow to find room for the religious; a 
definition which shall include force but bar out feeling; include fate 
but exclude will; include truth but exclude righteousness. To this 
cardinal trespass on their domain men of religion must not give 
place, no, not for an hour; but their own duty is never to trespass 
themselves. When at last science, by its own natural advance, is 
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forced to make the Infinite the basis of physics, we must beware of 
even thinking that this is a degradation to the Infinite. Since all 
power is of God, purely physical power is purely of God. All things, 
thoughts, beings, worlds, are modes of motion of spirit. Spirit- 
substance underlies them all. They are differenced from each 
other by their different modes of motion. 

There is nothing whatever but God, and therefore matter is 
divine.and perfect. God has nothing but his own perfect substance 
to make worlds out of. Matter, therefore, is the crowning act of 
the divine love and sacrifice. It is God giving away himself for 
man to use, to enjoy, to govern. In matter, by a divine act of 
transubstantiation, God says to us his children, “Take, eat. This 
is my body, which is given for you!” Matter is perfect. The 
evolutionist stakes his whole theory upon every single fact in the 
unfolding life-history of the whole earth from the beginning until 
now. Produce one leaf of a tree, one petal of a flower, one tissue 
of an animal, that does not obey the law of evolution, and he will 
give up his whole theory. But one cannot produce that leaf, that 
petal, that tissue. So the believer in the perfect God, with science 
to back him, stakes his all on the divine perfection of matter. If 
you can produce one single imperfect atom of oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, carbon, calcium or iron, he will at once surrender his 
splendid trust. But you cannot produce that atom. 

There is nothing whatever but God, and therefore man is divine. 
The Nicene creed is the high-water mark of early Christian thinking. 
Most of the fathers assembled at Nicaea undoubtedly believed that 
it was the easiest thing in the world for God to create man out of 
nothing, though it might have puzzled them to account for that 
nothing. But a very real and sacred instinct prevented them for so 
accounting for the soul of Jesus. He, the revealer of God, must 
have himself the nature of God, else how could he reveal him? 
Every word of the confession of this ancient Church is true, pro- 
vided it be made inclusive, not exclusive. In singing out to the world 
the sacred genealogy of Jesus, men sang out unaware the genealogy 
of the soul. Out of the bosom of God that comes; begotten, not 
made, being of one substance with the Father, by whom all things 
were made. On this foundation of eternity the immortal hopes of 
man securely rest. God calls us his children because we are so. 
Beloved, now are we the sons of God. Jesus is the supreme ‘illus- 
tration of the soul. His victory is man’s victory. With him man’s 
soul goes down to death, with him man’s soul rises to the life im- 
mortal.— Samuel R. Calthorp, in the New World. 
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It is unfortunate that the hottest debates in the 
Christian Church take place on the most unimportant 
topics. The intensity of the zeal appears to be in 
inverse ratio to the practical significance of the theme. If the 
church were heated over the question, how municipal government 
can be reformed, or how bossism is politics can be abolished, or 
how poverty can be cured as well as alleviated, or how non-sectarian 
public schools can be made to minister to the moral development 
of their pupils, or how the liquor traffic can be curbed or the liquor 
habit in the community checked or eradicated, the importance of 
the problem might seem to justify the heat of debate, and even if 
that debate were not always conducted with befitting decorum, the 
community might hope to profit from the strife. But such are 
not the questions which threaten to rend the various church organi- 
zations in sunder. 

For six years the Congregationalists were divided over the 
question whether a man should be refused a commission to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen if he believed that those heathen who had 
not heard of the Gospel in this world might hear of it in another. 

Then the storm-center shifted to the Presbyterian Church, which 
was threatened with division over the question whether, if the 
original manuscripts of the Bible could be discovered, they would 
be found free from all error. 

And now it is shifting to the Episcopal Church, which is 
threatened with a deluge of wordy debate over the question whether 
aman can be a Christian minister who is uncertain whether Jesus 
of Nazareth was born of a virgin miraculously or in wedlock nat- 
urally. In some respects this is a more hopelessly infelicitous 
subject of debate than the other two. The mere discussion of this 
theme tends to irreverence. 

Two ‘of the Gospels report Christ’s miraculous birth. The 
other two Gospels are silent; Christ never speaks of it; the apostles 
in their missionary addresses reported in the Book of Acts never 
refer to it; the writers of the Epistles make no reference to it. In 
the light of these facts it shows a lamentable deficiency in spiritual 
sense of proportion to lay emphasis upon that miraculous birth as 
an essential of Christianity. No practical ethical question, no 
essential Christian doctrine, no vital spiritual experience, depends 
WOM Mane kote tee —The Outlook. 
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We have been taught, and rightly too, to 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. _ reverence righteousness, to hold in high esteem 

the righteous man, to regard him as almost a 

saint, and to feel that to him a high place in the next life is assured. 

This is all right and true. But when we drop the Scripture language 

and put the same thing in plain common English, right doing, a 

man who simply does right, our reverence is gone; yet it means 

precisely the same thing. The almost universal belief among re- 

ligious people is that something else besides right doing is necessary 
to secure one’s entrance into the happy hereafter. 

It seems to be almost impossible to make people comprehend 
and understand that right doing is righteousness, and that the man 
who does right is a righteous man. 

The right understanding of the meaning of these words is of 
vastly more imporance than most people are aware of. If a right- 
eous man is ripe for Heaven, if it were known that a man who does 
right is a righteous man, we would not be exhorted to throw away 
our good works and rely on something else for salvation. This, 
most of the churches of the land exhort us to do. 

This is a damaging, a fundamental error, one which prevents 
millions of people from doing the things, which things they must 
do, here or hereafter, before they can rise to a high moral and 
spiritual plane. 

They who depend on somebody else to raise them will never be 
raised. Their own exertions, right doing, righteousness only can 
do this. If we will cast to the winds all the complicated formulas. 
for the conduct of life and adopt this simple motto: “Do right,’ 
it will embrace them all; it will embrace the whole duty of man. 
—//. T. Stewart, in the Unsectarian. 


——THE best things in the world du not come to us ready- 
made. . . . . Truth must be searched for with patient toil. 
Beauty must be wrought out with painstaking devotion. Food and 
raiment must be wrested from the furrow and woven in the loom, 
and all our social and political institutions must be fought for on 
the field of battle, defended in the forum, and vindicated in the 
courts. Even our religious faiths must be thought out anew in the 
soul-conflicts of each generation, or they become mere forms of 
words, devoid of life and power.— Wm. De Witt Hyde. 
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NEW LINE TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ON OCTOBER 28th, THE 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


Opened its new line to the Pacific Coast via Billings, Mont., 
and the Northern Pacific. This makes a direct line from 


ST. LOUIS anv CHICAGO To HELENA, PORTLAND 
And ALL North Pacific Coast Points, 
Which is two hundred miles shorter than any other line. 


It passes through the famous Custer battle-field and traverses alike the rich 
farming lands of Wyoming, and the grand mountains of Montana. Through 
trains are run from St. Louis and Chicago to Billings. 


For further information apply to D. 0. IVES, Gen’l Pass, Agt., St, Louis, Mo, 
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MANUPACTURERS WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. 

£6 Spotless White ateic oo Wintee Gia, in the United States. 

**Eider Down” and ‘‘Suffolk’’—Premium Patents. 

**E. Goddard’s Extra’’—Genuine Straight. 


Ask your Grocer for our Flours and give them a Trial. 


WEEMS’ LAUNDRY, 


i918 OLIVE STREET. 


High Gloss or Moderate Finish, as desired. Particular attention to the 
small things that make your linen feel right when worn. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Company, 


e508 Pal Oe STREET. 


3@ % Call and examine our Stock and be convinced that 
gs our Prices are Lower than any in the city. 


INTELLIGENT BIBLE STUDENTS KEYES & WATKINS LIVERY CO. 


of all creeds now testify to the great value and 
helpfulness of Swedenborg’s Bible expositions. 


ree witeratune Grand Ave, Stables, 


giving some insight into these expositions will 
be sent on receipt of 2c. postage by the 


SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 100! to 1009 N. Grand Ave. 
Germantown, Pa. 
A A RESP ET SE STE I I, I EES Telephone 7525, ST. LOUIS, MoO. 
Fil eee ee 
NEW EYE’S si20ithi ocr nome 


treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all Undertaking Rooms, 


d. Pamphlet free, 
others fail, Hand eAn WEE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 904 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 
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The Leading Cut-Rate Druggists. 
Wolff- Wilson Drug Co., 


6th and Washington Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS. 


20 to 40 Per Cent Saved on Everything 
in our Line. 


Price List and Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. Send in your name, 


Prices the Lowest. 


N Repairing and Cover- 


UMBRELLAS 


AND 
CANES 


Are the best that 
can be made, 


Assortment 
Unequaled. 


ing equal to New 
Goods. 
Factory and Salesrooms, 
314 N. SIXTH STREET, 
OPPOSITE BARR’Se 


Shirts Made To Order. 


JAS. O. MORRIS, 


Men’s Furnisher 
520 Washington Ave., St, Louis. 


Ber YSrLonny Coal Co. 


COAL ax COKE, 


PITTSBURG GAS COKE. 


Office: Union Trust Building, 


ST. LOUIS. 


Burlington 


Route 


BEST LINE 


hs TO——_ 


DENVER. 


Direct Route 


SLOSS 


ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


»2AND.. 


Northern Lake Resorts. 


D. O. IVES, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, ST. LOUIS. 


BUTTER CHURNED DAILY. 


243,000 gals. of milk. 
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These figures show that our control 
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tomers. We ask and get higher prices 
than our competitors. It is only par- 
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patronize us. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Tuos. T. TurRNER, R.R. Hurcnrson, 
J. F. Les, Cuas. P. CHourgau. 
W. SoMERVILLE. 


CHARLESS CABANNE, 


ST. LOUIS DAIRY CO. 


Twelfth and Chestnut Sts. 
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A. SPIEGEL & SONS, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Meat, Vegetables, 


Game, Canned Goods and Fruits 
725 Chouteau Ave. 


Telephone 3101. 


-921 Market Street. 


Telephone 871. 


H.KONERT & SON, 
Merchant Tailors, 


914 Market Street, het. 9th and 10th strets, 


We don’t want BOYS or LOAFERS 
to write us, but men with ability to 
take State and County Agencies. krom 
$200.00 to $500.00 a month to Hustlers. 
Sold to Factories, Merchants, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Theatres and Farmers. 

Write quick. 


The Chemical Fire Extinguisher Co,, Racine, Wis, 


vs. =x. CRANE, 


PURNITURSE, 


Cor, 4th and Vine Streets. 


JOSEPH E. SMITIL 
Turkish Baths, & 
® Barber Shop, 


Southern Hotel, ——___— 
Lindell Hotel, 
ST. LOUIS. 


John C. Worthington. Leonard Goettke, 


Worthington & Goettke, 


Fancy Groceries, Foreign & Domestic Fruits, 
3701 Olive Street. 


The Most of the Best Goods for the Least Money. 


WEST END STABLES. 


THOS. F, GRIERSON, 


Livery and Boanting Dates 


Undertaker of Funerals, 
No. 3230 Locust Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


TELEPHONE 7429. 


Special attention to Party, Theatre and 
Wedding Calls. 


WALKER BROTHERS MARKET, 


CHOICE MEAT, VEGETABLES 


FRUITS, FISH, 
Poultry and Game in Season, 
2900 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Orprrs SoxuiciteD AND DELIVERED. 
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DAVID NIGHOLSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FINEST GROGERIES. 
Old Brandies, Wines, Clarets, etc., in the city for Medicinal purposes. 
PROPRIETOR OF THE CELEBRATED LIQUID BREAD, 


So much recommended by the Medical Faculty for the building up of the system 


TELEPHONE No. 3972. i3 and (5 N. SIXTH ST. 


DORR & ZELLER, 
Confectioners & Caterers 


No. 600 Vandeventer Avenue. 


Ick CREAM AND Fruit Ices A SPECIALTY. 


TELEPHONE 4377. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


Washington, D.C. 


| [The most famous and well-known Hotel in the 
city. Special rates by the month. The cuisine 
equalled by none. Homelike, and convenient to 
all public buildings. Send two stamps for guide 
to 0: A, STAPLES, Prop’r. 
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THE ANTLERS HOTEL, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Illustrated book, ps tS Colorado Springs, sent Chandler Floral Company, 


‘I@8l ANOHdATA YL 
‘anuerAy SUIMA ‘N ¢I¢ 


on application. . Barnett, Proprietor. 
: No. 717 Olive Street, 
PARK HOTEL, Waukesha, Wis. TELEPHONE 472. 
Capacity, 250 guests. Located directly opposite 
Silurian Park. H. Vincent, Proprietor. No. 218 N, Grand Avenue, 


TELEPHONE 2621. 


HOTEL ABERDEEN, 
909 Crand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New and Finely Equipped. Beautiful Location. 
Family Trade Solicited. 
Randall & Hadfield, Proprietors. 


HOTEL WALWORTH, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
Steam Heat; Electric Light; Everything First-class. 
George Porter, Proprietor. 


“THE MILLION,” Salisbury, Mo. 
W.R. Million, Proprietor. 


THE HOLLENBECK, 


(opmnecies cart 637. 641 S.EWING Ave 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent Sie Lou! S5 Mo. 


on request by A. ©. Bilicke & Co. BEST OF REFE REN fed E. 


an 


=—=MAJESTIC GAS RANCES— 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


BECAUSE—They are made of cold rolled steel, malleable and best gray iron; 

BECAUSE—Their parts in steel and malleable are riveted (not bolted) firmly to- 
gether ; 

BECAUSE—They are thoroughly well made by practical range makers ; 

BECAUSE—They are practically indestructible and repairs are not needed; 

BECAUSE—They bake, cook, roast and broil to perfection ; 

BECAUSE—They can be teed by any child with perfect safety, there being no 
possible danger; 

BECAUSE—They do the cooking when properly used as cheaply as with coal or 
wood ; 

BECAUSE—Their burners are so made as to be readily adjusted to the variable- 
ness of pressure or quality of gas; 

BECAUSE—They assure complete combustion ; hence no odor from gas; 

BECAUSE—They are lined throughout with pure asbestos board, thus preventing 
the radiation of heat ; 

BECAUSE—They have all the modern appliances to assist in housekeeping; and, 
lastly, 

BECAUSE—They are made by the same people, of the same material, and with 
the same care as the celebrated Coal Range “‘ Majestic.”’ 


Write for Catalogue to 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., St. Louis. 
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The New Unity. 
16-Page Weekly. $2.00 per annum. 


OFFICIAL WEEKLY ORCAN 
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THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


EDITORIAL BOARD. 


Hiram W. Thomas, Emil G. Hirsch, 

E. P. Powell, R. A. White, 

A.N. Aleott, Jos. Stoltz, 

A. W. Gould, Caroline J. Bartlett. 


JENKIN Lioyp Jones, Managing Editor. 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


NEW UNITY and NON-SECTARIAN, 


$2.25 per annum. 
Send subscriptions to either Publishers, 


THE NEW CHRISTIANITY: 


A 16-page Monthly whose mission is to 


unfold the spiritual truths of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and to discuss religious and social 
questions in their light. 

Its system of interpretation and its phil- 
osophy are those of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
though it follows him not slavishly or blindly, 
but encourages, as Swedenborg himself does, 


the free exercise and development of reason 
and discernment in every reader. 

Intensely suggestive and vitally helpful to 
all sincere enquirers after God’s truth and 
righteousness. Entirely non-partisan and 
non-sectarian, yet fearless and candid in its 
judgment of false principles and systems. 

Contributions to the paper are furnished 
by a club of able and advanced writers. 

Price, $1.00 a year, in advance. Sample 
copy free. 


Editor, S. H. SPENCER, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
Southern Conference of Unitarian 
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Sample Copy Mailed Free on Application. 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN, 


P. O. Box 643. ATLANTA, GA. 
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NEW BUFFET PARLOR GARS ON THE WABASH. 


The Wabash Railroad has placed in service a new line of Elegant Buffet 
Parlor Cars on trains 44 and 45, between St. Louis and Toledo, leaving St. Louis 
daily at 7:30 a.m. and Toledo at 5:15 a.m. These cars are of the latest modern 
design, and are elegantly furnished, thus assuring patrons of every convenience 
and comfort. Polite and attentive porters will be in charge, giving every atten- 
tion to passengers’ wants. A slight charge will be made for seats in these cars. 
Wabash mileage will also be honored to pay for seats. Meals served are strictly 
urst-class and the charge reasonable. Ticket Offices, S. E. Corner Broadway and 


Olive Street, and Union Station. 
CaaS e) OS EUA IN EY 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


THIS IS AN EPICURE’S SANDWICH. 


Hot Toast, brown and crisp, well buttered, and then dressed with the 
delectable Bayle’s DEViLED CHEESE. 


Every Grocer sells BAYLE’S DEVILED CHEESE. 
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DOCIAL SEPARATION “FROM NATURE, 


BY JOHN MONTEITH. 


In a previous article, in the May number of the 
Non-Sectarian, I endeavored to show the necessity 
of the nature-spirit, or of naturalization, to a proper 
understanding of nature and of the plain truths which 
she teaches. This instruction may be unconsciously 
appropriated or absorbed by the inner soul that is in 
contact and sympathy with the objects of the material 
world. If unobstructed, such a soul will simply and 
naturally apprehend, through material expressions, 
the indwelling Spirit; for religion, I take it, is as 
natural as any other habitude of the soul. But there 
are obstructions to this unity; from one cause and 
another many of the people about us are denatural- 
ized; and it is the object of this article to ces 
and impress this thought. 

Strictly and philosophically speaking, the man, 
like every other biological subject, is a part of nature. 
From the practical view-point, however, this is not 
true; and the conception that started in the fifteenth 
century, according to which an antithesis or antago- 
nism was supposed to exist between man and nature, 
has persisted, because it is a reasonable conclusion 
from facts. There is to be observed in the whole 
evolved universe an obedience to established law, a 
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fixed uniformity of action and character, from which 
the man alone is conspicuously, and in a greater or 
less degree apart. He was created upright, or fixed 
in character, like other animals, but he has sought out 
many inventions. In this capacity for independence 
lies the possibility of his highest advancement. 

The man was in nature up to his neck; above 
that point was evolved a complication that tended 
to throw him out of nature. In common with all 
animals below him, he has a spinal nervous system 
which is the peculiar mechanism of inherited instincts 
and impulses, that develop only under the action of 
stimuli, or the external forces of his environment. 
But the addition of a cerebral mechanism, which is 
the immediate instrument of reason and will, transfers 
the motor-control of the instinctive system to a possi- 
ble power within, and thus renders the development 
of human character uncertain. You have only to 
know that a young animal is a fox to predict precisely 
what its character will be. But it is impossible to 
to forecast the future character of a young thing when 
it is known to belong to the human family. There- 
fore, the rule which nature reads to the sub-human 
world is, ‘‘ develop as you are;’”’ to the human world, 
‘develop as you ought to be.” To hear this voice 
one must keep his ear very close to nature; to heed 
it constitutes the moral struggle of life. 

The fact of prevailing denaturalization assumes a 
grave importance when the eye is opened to the rich- 
ness and all-sufficiency of nature. Let us call to mind 
that here is the source of all our knowledge. Let us 
remember that every sentence ever written, for which 
divine revelation was claimed, is at length brought to 
nature as a test of its verity. Whatever the human 
intellect has discovered for social benefit has been 
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within the realm of nature; whatever it has contained 
or constructed for the common weal has derived its 
elements from natural resources. So that it may be 
broadly and firmly said that for the satisfaction of 
every want the man has been compelled to go to 
nature. Here have been found the infinite goods 
that constitute what is called civilization. Here the 
man gets his protein that sustains his life and his 
industrial motive powers and materials. Here he 
gets his notions of rightness, of moral law, of duty ; 
the essences of his finer development—his ideas of 
form, color, beauty, sublimity. Does he find, also, his 
divine life and inspiration here? Why not? Is it 
reasonable that he should go to nature for his knowl- 
edge, his law, his beauty and his bread, and then hunt 
over the planetary spaces to find the separate resi- 
dence of his God? It is absurd to teach that we 
must apply to nature for board and lodging for our 
flesh and bones, and then search outside of nature for 
bed and board for our souls. The universe is one; 
the body and soul, without being identical, are one. 
All sources of supply must be one. There is nothing 
more mysterious about religion than there is about 
physical health ; for either health or religion we must 
pay suit to nature and conform to the established order. 

The artificial alienation of the soul from nature 
carries with it an immoral and irreligious influence. 
This separation has been caused and promoted by 
a dualistic and nature-hating theology, by mistaken 
systems of education, by an irreverent sacrifice of 
material objects to the passion for money-making, 
and by segregating masses of people away from 
natural conditions. 

The primitive man was a conscious child of Mother 
Earth. He drew no line between matter and spirit ; 
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his gods were in trees and animals, in sun and stars. 
The roots of the Lord’s Prayer run back to the 
Heaven-Father of the earliest Aryans. From their 
lips this prayer did not address a being sequestered 
from the earth, in some far-off habitation. Their 
heaven was a hard, star-spangled dome, arching over 
the earth like the roof of a temple; and their address 
was as if they had said, “Our Father, who art in 
earth.” The Pythagorean conception of the ‘‘All”’ 
pervaded Greek thought, which peopled the world 
with friendly spirits, and blended religion and 
art with physical life. 

The first break between nature and man seems to 
have been made by the Stoics. The good Marcus 
Aurelius poured contempt on the common things of 
sense. Plotinus, the New-Platonian, cut loose the 
spiritual realm from matter and the body, which were 
made the sources of evil. The Manichaeans com- 
pleted and accentuated the dualism. I find nothing 
in the teachings of Jesus essentially at variance with 
the primitive conception of unity. The meaning of 
his words is distorted by reading into them notions of 
later date. The Christian system, which was not 
founded by the Christ, removed the Heaven-Father 
from the world, and made it an ecclesiastical crime to 
seek in nature anything except physical support. It 
was taught that God hated the material world; hence 
to love God was to hate nature. For keeping alive 
even a blinking spark of natural knowledge and 
nature-love, the world is indebted to the monks, and 
to the necessity of winning bread from the soil. 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth century 
threatened to restore a spiritual unity between mind 
and matter, but the universities that grew up under 
the new inspiration reduced all learning to an abstrac- 
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tion, and resisted the encroachments of natural knowl- 
edge. It was only necessary, finally, for Puritanism 
to throw in the frigid atmosphere of its arctic system 
to freeze out the last struggling blade of nature from 
the school, and from social and religious culture. 
During the past forty years, under the lead of the 
great English scientists, an earnest revival of interest 
in nature-study has been awakened, but it is up-hill 
work to introduce this feature into the schools. The 
nature-spirit is not present. We are told that science 
is in the course of study, but when you tap the pupils 
you get something like this: ‘*‘ What is a horse?” 
Answer: “Class, mammatia,; order, ungulata; family, 
equidal,’’ etc.—which is only a label or tag of sci- 
ence, and is not natural knowledge at all. One has 
only to read the addresses of Prof. Huxley on the 
subject to realize how desperate has been the struggle 
to introduce even a few gleams of native sunlight 
among the perpetuated shadows of ancient learning. 

Our broad, speculative view of modern industry is 
illusive. While reading the graphic and eloquent 
description, by Macaulay, of the blessings bestowed 
upon mankind by the application of the Baconian 
method to material welfare, we lose sight of the 
immense sacrifice of moral conditions and the severe 
cost of individual worth at which these temporal bene- 
fits have been purchased. We forget how the means 
of industry have been unjustly appropriated by greed ; 
how the earth as a soul-home has been irreverently 
turned into real estate for the speculator; how ma- 
chinery tends to destroy constructive ideality in the 
workers; how division of labor blights the spiritual 
and aesthetic sense of form which nature teaches and 
inspires; how, by making labor a mere commodity, 
the possessor of the labor power is degraded in self- 
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respect, suffers in his moral aspirations, and in his 
love for the earth and for natural forms of beauty. 
So far as modern industry tends to do all this, it is 
denaturalizing and atheistic. 

The aggregation of population which modern 
industry has forced is, but need not be, an evil to 
be deplored. The best achievements of civilization 
are to be secured among compact populations; but 
the disadvantages of compression must be relieved 
by numerous devices. If the population is condensed, 
the rectifying influences of nature must also be con- 
densed. In this respect the provident care of Euro- 
pean nations far surpasses anything of the kind with 
us. Where else in the world than with us has there 
been such a reckless destruction of forests; such a 
wanton extermination of races of animals; such a 
heartless defacing of physical beauty; such a greedy 
sacrifice of the divine body whenever there was any 
money in it? Notwithstanding the commendable 
efforts to rectify these abuses and to counteract the 
evils of massed populations, we fall far behind in 
comparison with other peoples. Call to mind the 
immense Prater of Vienna; the Zhzergarten, almost 
in the center of Berlin; the Lozs de Boulogne of Paris; 
Hyde Park, of London; the magnificent botanical 
and zoological gardens in many foreign cities; leafy 
and flowery parterres in all directions; long stretches 
of double shaded boulevards; such green and wooded 
areas as the Lots de Vincennes, in Paris, sprinkled all 
over, during any summer day, with families of work- 
men—with women sewing, and children rolling on the 
shaded grass. Then turn to our best ornamented 
parks, limited in number and extent, far away from 
the people that most need them, and fenced off by the 
prohibition, ‘Keep off the grass.’ What a poor 
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redemption of the abuses of artificial environment 
for a nation that, more than any, other, abounds 
in earth-surface and its products. 

If the present indications continue, we shall out- 
strip all other nations in the tide of popular movement 
to the cities, and away from ‘‘tongues in trees, books 
in running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” In 1790, twenty-nine out of thirty or 
our population lived in the country; in 1840, one in 
twelve lived in cities; in 1890, one in three lived in 
cities of over 8,000 inhabitants. The most thickly 
populated square mile in London contains 179,000 
people. A square mile in the tenth ward in New 
York is packed with 330,000 tenement population. 
Of the 1,250,000 tenement dwellers in New York, the 
larger proportion never breathe fresh air, or see a 
green thing, except the wilted tops of stale vegetables. 
Degraded nature and depraved humanity go together. 
This congestion of humanity has been long enough in 
existence to breed a city race, whose only touch of 
nature is with half-starved dogs, cats and rats; and 
the newly differentiated genus is rapidly increasing 
and transmitting its debased characters. From this 
degenerate mill is constantly grinding out a large con- 
tingent of American citizenship. These people are 
not simply ‘‘without God in the world,” they are 
without both God and the world. You may say this 
is New York, but you will be surprised to find how 
rapidly other cities are duplicating the same conditions. 

The most grievous aspect of this curdling of 
humanity in cities is its influence on child-life. During 
the first years of life the nature-instinct is most active 
and hungry. Muffled by the conditions of municipal 
poverty, this instinct is stifled and deadened; in the | 
public school it is apt to lie undeveloped, and by the 
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cramming method is often expelled. The extent to 
which barrenness of the simplest elements of natural 
knowledge prevails is not generally understood. 
While preparing school books in Cincinnati, I was 
surprised to find that a large number of children in the 
public schools of that city had never seen a cow—a 
fact that indicates ever so many other deficiences of 
experience. Prof. Stanley Hall has carried his inves- 
tigations so far as to ascertain that, among widely 
examined primary grades in the Boston public schools, 
fourteen per cent. had never seen stars; thirty per 
cent. had never been in the country; forty-seven per 
cent. had never seen a pig; sixty per cent. had never 
seen a robin; and more than three-fourths had never 
seen, and knew nothing about, the common cereals, 
trees, or growing vegetables. All these facts are but 
evidences of denaturalization doing its work. 

But there is an encouraging view to be taken of 
this gloomy group of facts. There is in human nature 
an immense vitality; no matter how badly it has been 
smothered. What seems to be gone is often “not 
dead but sleepeth.’’ Jacob Riis, in his ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives,” tells us that the German with his 
flowers is a gospel of salvation to the cave and cliff- 
dwellers of the tenement districts. ‘‘His garden in 
the tenement block does the work of a dozen police 
clubs.” He further says that, under the gentle appeal 
of flowers, he has seen ‘‘instincts awaken whose very 
existence the soil in which they grew made seem a 
mockery;’’ and that an armful of daisies has kept the 
peace of a block better than a policeman and his club. 

I can readily believe all this, since the first thing 
to be done for any lapsed human being is to restore 
him to nature. The logic of the process is simple. 
The physically hungry must be helped to feed himself; 
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the physically naked must be shown how to cleanse, 
clothe and house himself. After this restoration of 
the coarser elements of being, the next step is to 
awaken the esthetic sensibility by the voices of nature. 
These are the voice of God. For men in distress and 
degradation, beauty is as necessary as bread. Are 
we not finding out that sociology is our main study, 
and that the gospel of sociology is revealed in the 
natural face of the indwelling God? 
Sausalito, Cal. 
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BY CORA M. EVES. 
Many and long were the weary years 
I wandered in search of love; 
Many the prayers, baptized in tears, 
I sent to the angels above ; 
But only their echo came back to me, 
A hollow and meaningless mockery. 


?Till worn and spent with the fruitless chase, 
I said: ‘‘ Love dwelleth not here; 
I’ll bide my time and behold its face 
In a happier, purer sphere ;”’ 
And unto the sorrowing ones I turned, 
While God’s sweet pity within me burned. 


As I bent in grief o’er a broken heart 
That was crushed ’neath its weight of woe, 
And prayed for strength that I might impart 
New courage to lift it—Lo! 
My soul was thrilled with a glad surprise, 
For love looked out from the grateful eyes. 


And thus, in losing myself, I found 
The prize I had sought so long ; 
In giving love, to my heart I bound 

Its cords so divinely strong. 
No selfish cry doth the Father hear, 
He waits ’till we dry another’s tear. 


Detrott, Mich. 
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THE’ GOSPEL OF DESPAIR: 
BY GEO. W. JULIAN. 


One of England’s famous literary men (William 
Hazlitt) tells us that ‘‘To insist on simple truth is to 
disqualify yourself for place or patronage—the less 
you deserve, the more merit in encouraging you; and 
he who, in the struggle for distinction, trusts to 
realism and not to appearances, will in the end find 
himself the object of universal hatred and scorn.” 

This melancholy estimate of human nature is the 
product of a disordered moral constitution, or possibly 
of physical maladies and an unfortunate personal ex- 
perience. The climate of Mr. Hazlitt’s mind, at all 
events, was unhealthy. He could not see the truth, 
because the angle of his moral vision left it outside of 
his horizon. He seems to have been a disciple of 
Frederick the Great, who is credited with the saying 
that ‘‘the world was made to be deceived, and blessed 
is he that deceiveth them.” 

The language I have quoted recalls the kindred 
utterances of a distinguished United States Senator, 
a few years ago, who told us that ‘‘the purification of 
politics is an irridescent dream. Politics is a battle 
for supremacy. Parties are the armies. The Deca- 
logue and the Golden Rule have no place ina political 
campaign. The object is success. To defeat the 
antagonist and expel the party in power is the purpose. 
In war it is lawful to deceive the adversary, to hire 
Hessians, to purchase mercenaries, to mutilate, to 
‘kill, to destroy.” 

This Senator, like Mr. Hazlitt, is the helpless 
victim of his point of view. He sees the political 
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world in the perspective of a scoundrel, and of course 
finds no honest man. In affirming -that in politics 
every man has his price, he offers himself for sale to 
the highest bidder. He sits for his own photograph, 
and then presents it to the public as the likeness of 
humanity. His talk about the Decalogue and the 
Golden Rule is like the talk of a blind man about 
color. He is a worshiper of himself, and a sincere 
believer in the gospel of ‘‘devil take the hindmost.’’ 

Among the great political unbelievers of this 
country, the leaders of the old Federal party stand 
first. Unlike the Senator referred to, they were 
patriotic and pure men; but by temperament and 
some ilJ-fated mental infirmity, they found themselves 
incapable of believing in the capacity of the people to 
manage their own political affairs. Fisher Ames, one 
of the foremost and best of these leaders, declared, 
during Jefferson’s administration, that ‘‘it has never 
happened in the world, and it never will, that a 
democracy has been kept out of the control of the 
fiercest and most turbulent spirits in the society; they 
will breathe into it all their own fury, and make it 
subservient to the worst designs of the worst men. . 
Democracy is a waterspout that bursts from the clouds, 
and lays the ravished earth bare to its very founda- 
tions. The labors of man lie whelmed with his hopes 
beneath the masses of ruin, that bury not only the 
dead but their monuments.”’ 

This morbid dread of the people by the leaders of 
Federalism is as remarkable as their serene ‘trust in 
the great functionaries whom they wished to install 
in the high places of government. Hamilton desired 
to give a life tenure to the President and Senate, and 
to have the Governors of the States appointed by 
Federal authority, and hold an absolute veto upon 
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their legislation. He did not agree with Jefferson, 
that power is ever stealing from the many to the few, 
and that the people themselves should be provided 
with adequate safeguards against Federal usurpation. 
If the principles contended for by Hamilton and his 
associates had been incorporated into the Constitution, 
our system of free government would have been 
strangled in its birth. Who can be amazed at the 
indignant rhetoric of Jefferson, when he imputed to 
them the heresy that ‘“‘some men are born with 
saddles on their backs, and others booted and spurred 
to ride them by the grace of God?” 

But although ce Federal party died early, and 
there is no prospect whatever of its resurrection under 
its old name, yet its spirit still lives, and its re-incar- 
nation under other and different forms is not surpris- 
ing. A few years agoa millionaire Senator from a 
Western State declared that ‘‘the wealth of the 
country has to bear the burdens of the Government, 
and it should control it. The people are becoming 
educated up to this theory rapidly, and the sooner it 
is recognized in the Constitution and laws the better 
it will be for the people. The railroads, the banks, 
the manufacturers, the heavy importers, and all classes 
of business in which millions are interested, will 
maintain the supremacy of the Republican party.” 
Undoubtedly this Senator believed in a strong Gov- 
ernment. He did not believe with Lincoln in a 
Government of the people, by the people and for the 
people, but in a Government of the plutocracy, by the 
plutocracy and for the plutocracy. He thought and 
acted after his kind, and regarded the rank and file of 
the people as human cattle, who were to be led and 
herded according to the behests of organized and 
centralized wealth. He was a Republican, but there 
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are just such millionaires in the Senate to-day belong- 
ing to both the great parties, and some of them have 
been able to block the wheels of legislation, and defeat 
the national will by the power of their money. This 
is a far worse form of Federalism than that which 
troubled the nation a hundred years ago, and that, it 
should be noted, stands related to the Senatorial 
misdeeds I have mentioned. The election of United 
States Senators by the Legislatures of the States was 
provided for in the Constitution as a concession to 
those who disbelieved in the fitness of the people for 
unrestricted Democracy, and who sought to tie up 
their hands against turbulent and revolutionary acts. 
Time, I believe, has shown that this was a mistake. 
Since the beginning of this century the spirit of the 
people has steadily pressed forward along the lines of 
applied Democracy, and their pressure is more and 
more felt. The people areas capable of electing their 
Senators by adirect vote as they are of choosing their 
Governors, who in the beginning were chosen by the 
State Legislatures. Jay Gould made no secret of the 
fact that when he wanted the assistance of a State 
Legislature in carrying his railway schemes, he bought 
it; but if he had been obliged to appeal directly to the 
people of the State, his way would not have been so 
easy. And our millionaire Senators, should the 
Federal plan of election be abolished, would find the 
ordeal of a popular vote an exceedingly troublesome 
and distressing experience. What we want, above 
all things, is faith in the principle of democracy, by 
which I mean, faith in humanity itself; for if that fails 
us, then verily we are left without hope. 

In dealing with our political unbelievers let me 
refer to another topic, and it touches the very life of 
our institutions. Our Government derives its powers 
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from the consent of the governed, and that consent is 
given by ballot. The word election means choice, 
and this implies the exercise of intelligence and a free 
will. If the ballot is not the honest expression of the 
voter’s personality, it isa counterfeit, and the Govern- 
ment which is carried on by such voting becomes a 
huge imposture and an organized lie. A false vote is 
a crime against the Republic, and the man who casts 
it attempts the murder of the sovereign, which, in a 
monarchy, is called regicide. It has been likened to 
poisoning a well from which multitudes are obliged to 
draw water. The ballot, in the inspiring words of 
John Pierpont, should 

‘(Execute a freeman’s will, as lightning does the will of God.’’ 
The man who makes it a foot-ball, or an article of 
merchandise, may call himself a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, but he is neither. He is simply the enemy 
of his country, and has sinned away his right to a 
voice in its government. 

And yet the civil service of the Government, with 
its vast ramifications and its incalculable power of 
mischief, has been systematically brought into conflict 
with the freedom of elections for more than sixty 
years. Both of the ruling parties during this period 
have joined hands in the nefarious work of thwarting 
the untrammeled will of the people, and bringing our 
popular institutions into contempt. This dispensation 
of spoils and plunder has grown into a huge system of 
official huckstering and political prostitution, and it 
threatens the very life of the body politic. The Post 
Office Department, for example, hands over the mail 
service of the country to members of Congress, to be 
used in securing their re-election. It thus happens 
that both the choice of postmasters and of represent- 
atives of the people is made a matter of dicker, in 
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which the interests of the people are subordinated to 
the greed of place-seekers; and, as the other depart- 
ments of the Government adopt the same policy, the 
whole machinery of the civil service is devoted to the 
debasement of the suffrage. What is the meaning of. 
this wholesale mockery of republican government? 
It is sometimes urged that the people need the stimulus 
of the Federal offices to keep alive their interest in 
public affairs. The statement isashameless calumny. 
The patriotism of the people needs no bribe to call it 
forth. It has never failed in any of the great trials 
through which the nation has been called to pass. 
Politicians and statesmen have sometimes been found 
wanting, but the people have been equal to every 
crisis, whether of war or peace. They have sometimes 
made mistakes, but they have atoned for them by 
accepting the teaching of experience, and profiting by 
its lessons. While they have always been ready to 
respond to a brave leadership, they have been swift 
to chastise their betrayers. The words of Emerson, 
seventeen years ago, are as true now as when uttered: 
“After every practical mistake out of which any dis- 
aster grows, the people wake and correct it with 
energy. And any disturbances in politics, in civil or 
foreign wars, sober them, and instantly show more 
virtue and conviction in the popular vote. In each 
threat of faction the ballot has been, beyond expecta- 
tion, right and decisive. ’Tis ever an inspiration, God 
only knows whence; a sudden, undated perception of 
eternal right, coming into and correcting things 
that were wrong; a perception that passes through 
thousands as readily as through one.’ Such a 
democracy requires no prompting from the greed 
of office. 

The truth is, that the believers in the spoils 
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system, like the old Federalists, are unbelievers in 
democracy. They have more faith in the party 
machine than in the unbought judgment of the people. 
They believe in trained bosses and wire-pullers, whose 
pretended mission is to keep the people from going 
astray. They do not believe in the power of truth 
and the safety of duty. In a word, they lack faith in 
the moral government of the world, which is the only 
solid basis of human progress, and the condition 
precedent of all reform. Every good cause in the past 
has lagged and halted because men have believed in 
the potency of evil and disbelieved in the potency of 
good—in the gospel of despair rather than in the 
gospel of hope. 

The cause of this unbelief may point the way to 
its remedy. It was born of medizval times, before 
the diffusion of knowledge and the triumphs of science 
had prepared the minds of men for rational thinking. 
It grew out of the reigning theology, which has cast 
its baleful shadow over every subsequent age of the 
church. Chrysostom doubted if out of the hundred 
thousand souls constituting the population of Antioch 
in his day one hundred would be saved. Tertullian, 
one of the great fathers of the church, entertained 
similar views. A work published in London in 1680, 
affirmed that not one in a million, from Adam down 
to our times, shall be saved. A competent and careful 
critic, who has given much thought to the subject, 
makes this statement: ‘Collect the whole relevant 
theological literature of the Christian ages, from the 
birth of Tertullian to the death of Jonathan Edwards; 
strike the average pitch of its doctrinal temper, and 
you will get this result: that in the field of human 
souls Satan is the harvester, God the gleaner; hell 
receives the whole vintage in its wine-press of damna- 
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tion, heaven obtains only a few straggling clusters, 
plucked for salvation, and borne upwards in the arms 
of a few weeping angels.”” Jonathan Edwards declared 
that ‘‘reprobate infants are vipers of vengeance which 
Jehovah will hold over hell in the tongs of his wrath, 
until they turn and spit venom in his face.”’ In speak- 
ing of the miseries of ‘‘the damned,” he says: ‘“‘ The 

saints in glory will see this, and will be far more 3 
sensible of it than we can possibly be. They will be 
more sensible how dreadful the wrath of God is, and 
will better understand how terrible the sufferings of 
the damned are; yet this will occasion no grief to 
them. They-will not be sorry for the damned; it will 
cause no uneasiness or dissatisfaction to them, but, on 
the contrary, when they have this sight, it will excite 
them to joyful praises.” A modern preacher of the 
same faith has told us that God sends some sinners to 
hell ‘‘to let them see what a splendid damnation He 
can give them.” This belief in the terrific power of 
evil in the universe has been the great scourge of the 
world, pressing like a nightmare upon <its heart and 
brain. It has been well said that, could it be generally 
accepted astrue, ‘‘suicide would unpeople the planet ;”’ 
for how could the race continue its desperate struggle 
in a world so clumsily made, and so hopelessly given 
over to the power of Satan? God is dethroned when 
evil is deified. ‘‘Unhappy,” says Emerson, in the 
grandest of all his discourses, ‘‘unhappy, nay frightful, 
is the solitude of the soul that is without God in the 
world.’”’ But the practical denial of God, even among 
godly people, is far more dreadful than the speculative 
worship of the avowed atheist. American slavery was 
defended as a divine institution, and one famous 
Doctor of Divinity insisted that slave-holding was a 
Christian duty. The American Tract Society, the 
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American Sunday School Union, the American Bible 
Society, and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, were all hand-in-glove with 
slavery for denominational and commercial reasons. 
They believed in Christianity without Christ, and the 
American church became the bulwark of American 
slavery. Everybody knows what is meant by 
‘machine politics,’’ but we then hada ‘‘machine”’ 
Christianity, a Tammanyized religion; and although 
in theory its disciples believed in God, in practice 
they served the distinguished character whose name 
is hardly fit to be pronounced in polite society. 

The great body of the people conceded that 
slavery was an evil, but they reconciled themselves 
to its continuance on the plea that there was no 
remedy. They said it was impossible to transport 
the slaves to Africa, even if their masters were willing, 
and that they could not be emancipated on the soil, 
because our prejudices against the African race were 
unconquerable. The doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man was thus disowned, 
and an atrocious system of inhumanity and crime 
accepted as a necessity under the government of the 
Most High. The same practical atheism is preached 
in defense of the spoils system to-day, as I have 
shown, and it lays its benumbing hand upon every 
movement which looks to the uplifting of humanity 
or the lightening of its burdens. It is this atheism 
which creates and mobilizes the vast standing armies 
of the world, and denies the possibility of peace 
between the nations through international arbitration. 

The ugly foot-prints of this belief in the omnipo- 
tence of evil are visible in every part of the habitable 
globe. To overcome this belief and supplant it by 
faith in the power of goodness, is the supreme task 
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of humanity. Do we believe in that system of 
Oriental dualism which hands over the fortunes of 
the race to an eternal strife between God and Satan? 
Or do we believe that goodness is at the heart of the 
universe and will ultimately assert its complete 
supremacy? Is the creation of which we form a part 
an abortion—the work of accident or caprice—or is it 
the expression of a Supreme Intelligence and the 
authentic promise that its outcome shall be good? 
What we think about these questions touches the 
springs of conduct, and determines the atmosphere 
of our lives. Ina matter so momentous we cannot 
afford to go astray. 

To me it seems most rational to interpret evil as 
a necessary factor in the education of the race, or as 
so much unavoidable friction in the machinery of 
human progress. I think St. Paul must have had 
this thought in his mind when he declared that ‘‘ the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.” Of 
kindred import is the creed of Robert Browning, in 
which he declares that 

‘©All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed 
Of good, shall exist,—not its semblance, but itself.”’ 
So Tennyson speaks of 
‘¢ One far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,’’ | 
and says: 
‘¢T doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns.”’ 

And this is not the dream of poets, but the 

verified truth of science. Darwin and Spencer have 
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revolutionized the thought of the world. They have 
given us anew heaven and a new earth, and rele- 
gated the legends of the Old Testament and the 
theology of Paradise Lost to their apppropriate places 
in the literature of nations. Critical scholarship has 
joined hands with science in giving us.a new Bible, 
and Prof. Huxley is able to boast that his reputed 
heresies respecting the inspiration and authority of 
the Scriptures, for which he has been so bitterly 
assailed during his long life, are now vindicated 
by the recognized authorities of the world in 
Biblical criticism. 

And yet I feel sure that religion itself never had 
a stronger hold on the minds of men than it has 
to-day. It gains in power as dogmatic theology 
declines. Christianity, as defined in the Golden Rule, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the parables of Jesus, 
is doing a far greater work for humanity than any 
form of ecclesiasticism or doctrinal orthodoxy has 
ever been able to accomplish. Faith in the moral 
order of the world keeps pace with advancing 
knowledge. Charles Sumner once said to a friend 
that he would not turn over his hand to know whether 
he would consciously live hereafter or not, so sure 
was he that all would be for the best. His faith in 
God was so strong that it expelled all doubts. Who 
could live in peace with himself in such a world as 
this without trusting in the Power that moves the 
stars and heaves the billows of the sea? Let us 
keep our hearts whole with this faith in the Eternal 
Goodness. Let us not permit ourselves to doubt 
that this is God’s world, and that evil is to be van- 
quished, and let us be sure that we show our faith 
by our works. ‘‘Once let men put faith in rectitude,” 
says Dr. Channing, ‘‘let them feel that justice is 
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strength—that disinterestedness is a sun and ashield— 
that selfishness and crime are weak and miserable— 
and the face of the earth would be changed, the 
groans of ages would cease.’ The gulf which has 
so long divided morals from politics would then be 
bridged over and thenceforward they would be one. 
Public opinion would no longer be the foe, but the 
ally of individual rectitude, while that crookedness of 
soul which now writes itself upon every phase of 
society as the fruit of moral unbelief, would disappear 
under the dispensation of faith. In a word, the ways 
of God to man would be indicated by trust in His 
providence and conformity to His laws. 

This view logically justifies the belief in Utopia. 
It may be said that this is a dream, but all great 
reforms were dreams before their realization. In the 
history of the past the dream of a better future has 
always inspired the will and nerved the arms of the 
men whose heroic toil and endeavors have moved the 
world. They succeeded because they were men of 
faith, while the march of progress has been constantly 
‘impeded by the deadly paralysis of unbelief in 
humanity. Of course the world will not reach its 
Utopia by a single bound, nor by any short cut or 
royal road. It will not find it by the help of any 
‘‘Morrison’s Pill,’ or other famous panacea, nor by 
sitting down supinely and waiting for evolution to do 
the work which belongs to us as intelligent and 
responsible agents in the grand movement. It will 
be by innumerable paths, infinitely diversified in their 
directions and windings, but all converging at last in 
the blessed land of realized ideals which shall greet 
the children of men as the fruition of their hopes 
and their prayers. 

Irvington, Ind. 
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SCEPTICISM AND ‘THE PULPITS 
SECOND PAPER. 


If, however, we desire admission to church mem- 
bership, it is to no such creed that we are called upon 
to give our assent. When we inquire how we may 
become Christians, we are answered in a set of stereo- 
typed phrases which to us are meaningless, vague 
and unsatisfactory. Yer Ql the teachings of Jesus, of 
which the churches assume to be the expounders, are 
very plain, unequivocal, and easily understood. When 
the young man came to him inquiring what he should 
do to secure eternal life, nothing was said to him 
about ‘looking to Jesus;”’ he was not told to ‘‘wash 
in the blood of the Lamb;’’ no allusion was made to 
the ‘‘fountain filled with blood;’’ he was not referred 
to ‘‘the Lamb who died on Calvary; he was not be- 
sought to “take refuge in the Rock of Ages,”’ to 
“come to Christ,” to ‘‘cast his burden on the Lord,”’ 
to “only. believe,.’ to <jlay holdson'Chrict jacte, ete. 


* The substance of these papers originally appeared in the St. Louis Republican 
some twenty years ago, in reply to the inquiry: Why do so many persons refuse to 
connect themselves with the churches? Their annonymous publication in their 
present form, a few years later, was suggested by a series of sermons on “ Orthodox 
Beliefs,’ by Rev. Newman Smyth. In reply to them Dr. Smyth delivered another 
series of sermons, afterwards published in book form, under the title—The Orthodox 
Theology of To-day. 

On account of his views as therein expressed, his selection as a Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary was not confirmed, and out of this rejection arose 
the celebrated ‘‘Andover Controversy,’’ which resulted in the trial for heresy of 
several of the professors, who endorsed Dr. Smyth’s views, extending over several 
years. ‘‘The immediate though incidental occasion of the present controversy was 
the preaching of a course of sermons by Rey. Newman Smyth in the year 1881, 
while pastor of the Presbyterian Church, in Quincy, Ills. They were originally 
prepared in answer to certain objections which had been urged against evangelical 
theology in the columns of a local newspaper.’ (Andover Review, Noy. 1887, p. 534.) 

They are now re-published (with no little hesitation), in compliance with several 
requests, not because of any literary merit, but because of their connection with the 
“Andover Controversy,” and with the hope that they may be useful as indicating to 
our orthodox friends the barriers which still keep many without the pale of any 


church, and which we believe are doing incalculable injury to the cause of all 
religion.—[THE EDITOR. 
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but in words which could not be plainer, or more 
emphatic, Jesus replied: ‘If thou wouldst enter into 
life, keep the commandments.’’» Here is something 
tangible and practical—something which every man 
can understand and test in his daily life. But if we 
ask what we must do to be saved, we are assured that 
we can do nothing; that Jesus does not wish us to do 
anything; that he has done it all for us; that his 
righteousness was imputed to us, and will be regarded 
by God as a substitute for our own, if we believe on 
him; that he has suffered the penalty of our sins by 
dying in our stead; that all we have to do is to delieve, 
and accept the proffered pardon thus rendered possible 
by the shedding of his blood. But when a certain 
lawyer stood up and tempted Jesus, saying: ‘‘ Master 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life? he said unto 
him: What is written inthe law? How readest thou? 
And he, answering, said: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with a]l thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself. And he said unto him: Thou 
hast answered right; this do and thou shalt live.”’ 

If there is any one thing to which the teachings 


of Jesus attach special importance, it is to the necessity ~ 


of right conduct, of good deeds, of high moral char- 
acter. This is clearly indicated in the following 
commands and precepts: ‘‘Whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother.” ‘‘Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you.” ‘‘ Forgive, 
and ye shall be forgiven.’ ‘‘Give, and it shall be 
given unto you.” ‘As ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise.’”’ Jesus not only 
went about doing good, but was constantly telling 
men what they must do and be. He did not say: 
“Blessed are ye who deleve,”” but ‘Blessed are the 
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pure in heart.’ ‘‘Blessed are the merciful.” ‘‘ Blessed 
are the peace-makers.’”’ ‘Blessed are the meek.” 
‘‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” 

It is what we ave, not what we delzeve, which con- 
cerns God; and, if we are to accept the New Testa- 
ment as authority, it is according to our works, and 
not according to our fazth, that we are to be judged. 
“And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God; and they were judged, every man, according to 
their works.” The rewards of the future world are 
said to be reserved for those who have done good, not 


for those who have believed right: ‘“‘All that are in 


their graves shall come forth—they that have done 
good to the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil to the resurrection of damnation.” ‘‘ Not 
every one who saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that coeth the 
will of my Father.’ In the parable of the talents, 
which servant met the approval of the master—he who 


by doing something with his five talents made other 


five talents, or he who only exercised his faith and 
left his talent tied up in the napkin? 

If men have only to believe in order to be saved 
—if the man who has grown grey in sin and iniquity, 
and scattered the seeds of discord and misery and 
death all along life’s pathway, can be just as fully 
saved as he who has led a virtuous and upright life, 
and has honestly endeavored to love and serve his 
neighbor as himself, simply by the mere exercise of 
‘faith,’ is it strange that men prefer to continue in 
the indulgence of sin, and to postpone the exercise of 
faith till a more convenient season? True, the church 
warns them that death will overtake them, and that 
they may die in their sins; but this argument carries 
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with it no force; all men know that they must soon 
leave this world, but do they not live on, accumulating 
wealth, making new plans of business and pleasure, 
as if they were to remain here always ? 

We know of no doctrine more calculated to subvert 
all moral law and order than this substitution of belief 
for works; this teaching that the proper estimate of 
character is what a man de/zeves rather than what hezs, 
that righteousness is anything more or less than doing 
right; that godliness consists in anything else than 
obeying God’s laws; that Christianity is anything but 
being Christ-like. 

Nor can we assent to the doctrine of total depravity 
and original sin. We find much that is good in our 
fellowmen, even those who are ‘‘unconverted;’’ nor 
do we feel ourselves to be such sinners as the churches 
endeavor to persuade us. We do not believe that we 
are utterly bad—that ‘‘all our righteousness is as filthy 
rags,’ and that ‘‘there is no health in us.””’ We do 
not believe that it is impossible for men to be other 
than sinful; for if it is not in our power to keep God’s 
laws, then we are under no obligation to do so. We 
cannot conceive of a duty where the ability to perform 
that duty does not exist. If we are born sinful, the 
command to repent loses all its force, for we cannot 
repent for that for which we are in no way responsible; 
we cannot find room for repentance where there is no” 
responsibility. If we take away a man’s power to do 
what is right, we also take from him the power to do 
that which is wrong (for what he does is by the exer- 
cise of the same power—the power of his will—only 
exercised in different directions), and he becomes the 
mere creature of circumstance, helpless and irrespon- 
sible. Is there any more certain way of breaking 
down every barrier to crime than to teach men that 
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they are not responsible for their own acts, or that 
they may escape the consequences of them by the mere 
exercise of faith—that there is no penalty for wrong- 
doing, if they ‘only believe?” And yet to us this 
seems to be the logical and practical sequence of such 
teachings. Is it surprising that a large class of per- 
sons, without claiming to be Christians, are willing 
enough to accept some of these isolated doctrines, and 
find inso doing an excuse for continued transgression? 

Again, the theory of the churches in regard to 
heaven and hell is not such as to inspire within us 
any desire for the one or fear of the other. If we 
believed in the former, the future life would cease to 
be a matter of any concern to us; and, if we believed 
in the latter, we would cease to believe in our own 
immortality. Wecan understand a man’s heaven or 
hell to be the condition of his soul—that he may have 
just so much of the one or the other as he has made 
for himself during his earthly life, but we cannot 
imagine either as being a mere place, and that a man 
has only to get into the one in order to be saved, or 
into the other in order to be lost, as if happiness or 
misery depends on location rather than upon con- 
dition—upon where a man is rather than upon what 
he is. We know from our own experience that this 
is not true in this life) and we have no reason for 
supposing that the. same law does not operate in the 
future life. It was Jesus, himself, who said: ‘‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.” 

But whether these objectionable doctrines—orig- 
inal sin, predestination, vicarious suffering and eternal 
torment—are true or false, are questions of fact and 
must be submitted to the same tests of truth or falsity 
as other questions of fact. They are necessarily either 
true or false. It may be true that God has condemned 
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all mankind for the sin of Adam, committed thousands of 
years before they were born; that He has doomed his 
own children to eternal punishment or salvation with- 
out any power on their part to escape the one or attain 
the other; that He has punished the innocent in order 
that the guilty may escape the just retribution of 
wrong-doing ; that Hehas created men to suffer eter- 
nally. All this may be true, but, if so, as some one has 
said, it is also true that to worship such a being is a 
sin—a sin against our reason and our conscience—a 
wrong to our own sense of right—against our own 
souls. But it may also be false, and if false it is no 
less a sin to teach it; it is setting up, as the ideal of 
right, the actual of wrong; it is enthroning evil and 
calling it good; it is worshiping the devil under the 
name of God. 

In view of such alternatives, is it right, is it prudent, 
is it safe, for the church to insist upon such doctrines 
as being essential articles in the Christian creed? Are 
they not substituting a belief in facts for an essential 
faith? Is there no danger that so-called Christians 
may so exhaust all their powers of faith in believing about 
Jesus, as to have little or none left for believing zz him? 

We regard the true faith in Jesus as that which 
believes—not in statements regarding his birth, mir- 
acles, death and resurrection, but in his character, in 
the spiritual truths which he taught, in that which 
made him what he was. He who believes in truth 
and honesty, in virtue and sobriety, in justice and 
mercy, in charity and love, believes in the Christ— 
in the only savior—even though he never heard of 
the name of Jesus. 

Such a belief cannot but take a deep hold upon a 
man’s inmost life, and raise it nearer and nearer to 
the ideal. Such a faith is absolute and unconditional; 
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it does not depend on any disputed fact of history, 
nor upon any dogma of church or creed, but has its 
foundation in the everlasting truth of God, whom it 
recognizes as the source of all truth; it is a faith 
which does not waver or doubt though all else fail— 
which shrinks not even from death and the unknown 
beyond the grave, even though it may have in store 
no after-existence for the human soul, but confidently 
leaves the future to Him who, both in the present and 
the future, ‘‘doeth all things well;” a faith which is 
ready to cry out with Job: ‘“‘ Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.’’ Such a faith cannot be satisfied 
with any other object of worship than the living, loving 
God, the perfection of its highest ideal of spiritual 
development. It will not bend the knee toany Church, 
nor bow down and worship any Bible, which either 
Catholic or Protestant has set up in place of the Most 
High. It worships only the God of truth, whom it 
does not find imprisoned within the walls of any 
church, nor shut up between the covers of any book, 
but everywhere—where truth, and life, and beauty, 
and goodness, and love abound, there it finds its God, 
omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, revealing Him- 
self through human observation and human experience 
—through the history of all ages, and through all His 
manifold works—to the inner consciousness of every 
loving, trusting heart, not only as the Creator, but as 
the infinite, loving Father of all. 

It is not for the faith of the churches, nor for the 
God of the creeds, but for such a faith in such a God 
that the human soul is hungering and thirsting, and 
without which it can never be content; for nothing but 
the divine without can satisfy the divine within. 


(To be continued in September number.) 
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THE “COMING NOVEL. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 

Of one thing we may be all profoundly grateful— 
we have lived through the slough of the sexual novel, 
The age of so-called realism is rapidly passing, and 
the age of romance is setting in. It gives usa chance 
to ask the question whether the sexual passion is the 
one bit of animalism that is ineradicable from human 
evolution. Can we reduce all our other forces to 
subjection and order, and make them all obedient to 
reason except this one? Are we driven either to 
Tolstoi’s modern celibacy and race suicide on the one 
hand, or to Balzac, Zola, Ouidaism on the other? If 
so, marriage and the family must go, and we must all 
betake ourselves either to cloisters or to slums, and 
the sooner we start the better. The very foundations 
of social morality have been broken up, and the con- 
viction kneaded into us that a woman cannot be 
expected to settle down to her husband and home ‘“‘if 
she have anything to her.” And as for the man, a 
new male morality has taken possession of the novelist 
literature, as well as much of the poetry. Walt 
Whitman animalisms would admirably suit themselves 
to our poodles and cats; and there are passages in Swin- 
burne that could not be read aloud in a drawing-room. 
Do these express the ‘‘real’’ man or woman, or are they 
that part of our nature which, inherited from below, 
we ought to govern, and can govern? 

I do not believe we have any good reason for 
believing that the sexual nature must be a ravening 
wild beast, delivering us over perpetually to excesses, 
to social and family wreckage, and general degenera- 
tion. It is this lack of faith in human nature and 
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human evolution that underlies the mischief. It is by 
playing with this cowardice that the realistic literature 
gained its profits. To picture human society ‘‘really,”’ 
or realistically, has come to omit the grandeur of self- 
mastery, to despise the tameness of temperance, to 
glorify the brilliant erratic explosions of Marie Bas- 
kerchieff, to look into the puddles with the pessimists. 
This is not real; it is not realism. The literature of 
Turgueneff, Tolstoi and Ibsen are parodies on human 
nature. Our Saxon life has gone through the era of 
barbaric Slavism, and need not turn back to it again. 
The glorious social victories that laid the basis of the 
Puritan family were the real things of our Saxon 
career. The exhibition of the nude in literature is 
not what we may so much complain of, but that the 
exhibitor should perpetually stand about to point out 
to us that it zs nude; and then that he should insist 
that really human nature is the nude and nothing else. 

If novelistic literature desires to be real—very and 
emphatically real—let it deal with a thousand other 
human features besides the sexual. Are we not ter- 
ribly real folk in our work, in our ambitions, our sports, 
our friendships? Is there nothing about a family, 
built as a family may be built, that is thrillingly real 
but the erotic? The drift of this sort of literature, 
and the indulgence we have given it, has narrowed 
our conceptions of family and social life ; we have lost 
ground socially by tolerating it. But Mr. James 
crowds upon us that, ‘‘if literature may not deal with 
the sexual passion, we must shut off from books one 
half of human life.’”’ ‘‘It may be said that our English 
system is a good thing for virgins and boys, and a bad 
thing for the novel itself—where the novel is regarded 
as something more—that treats of life at large, and 
helps us to know.’ Here isa distinct avowal that we 
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are to sacrifice the virgins and boys in order to build 
up the novel. And that in reality has been about 
what has been done. Again he says: ‘Half of life is 
a sealed book to unmarried women; and how cana 
novel be worth anything that deals with only half of 
life?’ Are we to unseal what nature has sealed, and 
having finally sacrificed all things else to create the 
great novel, exclaim: ‘“ This, this indeed, is the end 
ofman. Here lies the final supreme product of human 
evolution, a perfect novel!’’ But as for the boys and 
the virgins—as for the husbands, and wives, and 
families—they have been absorbed and used up in 
the creation of the novel. 

I said we might congratulate ourselves that ‘‘nude 
and nude only’’ is passing away for a wholesome 
romanticism. For atime, at least, our novels will deal 
with the ideal. For the present they will breathe the 
spirit of Defoe and Charlotte Bronte, and such living 
writers as Blackmore and Black. Before us are 
wondrous problems of human life. Mr. Booth has 
given us the material for volumes of thrilling and 
humanizing novels; for what isa novel but that which 
is not novel but real? We only quarrel with a narrow 
and false interpretation of the real. Out of these vast 
storehouses of material we are to havea rich, beautiful, 
true, helpful, catalogue of novels. The first men in 
old Aryan times who distinguished themselves were 
termed ‘“‘the upward-lookers.’”’ We have to become 
once more upward-lookers; for lo, we are born not of 
the beast only, but of God. In your realism, the 
proportion of God to animal is as one to ten thousand. 
The great lesson for us to learn over again is to be 
clean——intellectually clean—whether nude or not nude. 

Books have secured a predominant place in modern 
life. The real preacher is no longer so much needed, 
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or in demand. The book is the preacher. I take it 
we are bound now to demand of our books precisely 
the same high standard as we used to demand of the 
orator. A book is intolerable that is less judicious, 
less sincere, less pure than the preacher. Our libraries 
need sifting. We have a false code for books. What 
the author would not be permitted to speak in our 
drawing rooms, we allow him to write and place in 
our daughters’ chambers. The real evil has not been 
cowboy literature of the lower classes, but the nothing- 
but-nude literature of the higher classes. It has been 
held to be prurient and Puritanical to criticise from 
a moral standpoint. | 

But after all, with all the freedom accorded to this 
class of books, what has realism done for English 
literature? Has it produced one novel of startling 
merit? Has it created a social or individual ideal ? 
Has it advanced evolution, or ended in creating a 
higher school of thought and sentiment? Do we not 
need a new definition of real? Have we not yielded 
too much in allowing that the aspirations, hopes, 
sacrifices of men and women are not real—but only 
ideal? What else constitutes evolution but a realizing 
of ideals? It is more needful to paint what men may 
be than what they are. This is what all the master- 
pieces of fiction have done. History in the long run, 
if properly understood, is a story of human triumphs ; 
of victories over the baser, and visions of the nobler. 
The pessimist is out of place as a historical writer. 
Froude only of modern historians has failed of 
optimism. What history says of man and human 
nature the novel must not undertake to gainsay. It must 
not take us into the gutter of sensualism, and demand 
that we pronounce the wallowings of ungoverned 
lustings to be the true and real of human nature. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM, 


EIGHTH PAPER. 


THE GOSPEL THEME. 
By W. S. Crowe, D. D. 


The greatest eras of history have been produced by the rise of 
moral convictions. A deeper and more devout sense of morality 
has always been sufficient to re-make a nation or 
MORAL ERAS. an age. The greatest re-making that England has 
experienced in three centuries was the Wesleyan 
Revival, which was not a new theology but a new moral sense in 
religion. The Reformation itself was not a new theology. Luther 
and Calvin retained the Catholic system of doctrines. They insti- 
tuted new church policies, but their Reform was in the awakening 
of moral sentiment. The rise of Buddhism in India, as of Con- 
fucianism of China, was not the advent of a creed but the enthrone- 
ment of conscience. Their followers, like the followers of Jesus, 
heaped infinite theology about them, but Confucius and Buddha 
were ‘‘mere” moral teachers—or divinely moral teachers, as you 
may please. Say what you will of the modern immorality of 
Mohammedanism, as of the medizval immorality of Christianity, 
the religion of Islam had its origin in and mace its initial conquests 
by the power of personal purity. By the consent of all historians 
the early life of Mohammed was singularly beautiful, and it was 
his goodness which gained those royal converts who destined the 
victory of his name. Hebrew religion centered in the ethical ideas 
of the Decalogue, spread by the moral genius of the prophets, 
held its way by the common faith in the God of Righteousness. 
Hebrew writings are Sacred Scripture because they are vitalized by 
the faith that God manages the universe in the interest of goodness. 
Their supreme lesson is that -‘providence” means the unfolding 
and rewarding of virtue. 
The rise of the Christian religion is no exception to the rule. 
This religion, which grew at a wonderful pace, conquered the 
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literatures, absorbed the philosophies and 
THE LIFE OF adopted the politics of the Mediterranean 
CHRISTIANITY IS F 

moraL conviction, | World; which has developed such wondrous 

theologies and such magnificent ritualisms 

and held sway over the western civilizations for so many centuries 

—this religion of Christianity, a downward evolution from the 

religion of Christ, had its birth-power, not in any new system of 
thought, but in a deeper and more devotional morality. 

The sentiments of Jesus were ideal, and he made a religion of 
his conduct. What creed and service and Sabbath and altar and 
Bible are to others, goodness was to him—the sacred thing. A pure 
life was one with God. Never was the world so in love with 
morality, never were men so enthusiastic for the ideal, never did 
crime and vice seem so unnatural, never was the right so angelic 
and so easy, as when Jesus preached, and lived out his preaching 
before the multitude. His teaching and example could no more 
fail of transforming the age than the spring 
sun can fail of melting the snows and calling 
forth the flowers. No prophesies or miracles 
or special providences or supernatural endowments were needed to 
originate Christianity, any more than they are needed to change 
winter into summer. All of them would not have been half as 
effectual as the ‘‘mere”? morality of his life, just as all possible 
artificialities of light and heat could not do for the spring buds what 
the simple, old, natural sunshine does for them. Righteousness has 
a sun-power, and it needs no make-shift assistances. 

The Gospels are not, in any true sense of the word, biographies. 
They are rhapsodies, in which personal devotion seeks to portray a 
measureless moral grandeur. They are not 
theological, per se; their theology is inci- 
dental to their ethical idealism. Their mov- 
ing impulse is to picture the divine life in human terms. The 
Gospel writers were not conscious allegorists, but their sub-conscious 
vision served them better than any declared purpose, in their great 
“impressionist” pictures of the divinity of morals. The most 
sublime truths are generally those which are wrought out un- 
consciously. ‘* How to portray the life of ideal goodness?” You 
will never appreciate the hidden glory of the Gospel until you see 
that unthought but deeply-felt question in the hearts of the writers 
—how to portray the man whose words were spirit and whose con- 
duct was life? Every tradition and legend and myth that might 
be applied to him was grasped as a sacred illustration cf moral 
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perfectness. We are in the habit of supposing that the Greek 
myths were poetry in the minds of their early believers. Ruskin 
says they were not, but were accepted literally. Still, there was 
a subtle recognition in the Greek mind that each myth had a 
philosophic or moral import, which was independent of historic 
reality. However literally the Gospel writers may have believed 
their wonder-stories, they must have felt that the chief power of 
the stories were in their spiritual import. 

Taking the Gospels as they stand, and 
wae le dea placing ourselves in the middle of the 

CHRIST-STORIES. second century, when they were completed, 

and reading them as the manifold pictures 
of a perfect life, we shall find them as beautifully suggestive as the 
Greek myths, and as much more helpful as the love of purity is 
higher than the love of fruth. 

The divine creation of Jesus is the 
pictured belief in his human holiness. Man- 
kind is tainted with sin, impure, depraved, 
and heredity is a stubborn fact. Other religious literatures are 
replete with virgin-births. A like story is applied to Jesus, to 
account for and emphasize his freedom from sin. The Catholic 
church has not been satisfied with cutting off the frailties of heredity 
which might descend from Joseph, but has purified Mary by 
according miraculous conception also to her mother. The Catholics 
are logical; only, to be consistent, they should carry a direct line 
of miraculous conceptions back to mother Eve. The stories mean 
to say that Jesus was not only sinless in conduct and thought and 
feeling, but in nature—that sin was as impossible to him as to 
God. Of course that idea robs him of manhood, for it declares 
that he could not have been ‘‘ tempted as we are,” in all points 
or in any point. It makes his pretence of overcoming sin 
an undraped fiction, and that compromises the morality which 
the story was meant to exalt. Let us confess the fiction of the 
story, and appreciate the moral greatness with which the writer’s 
logic was overwhelmed. 


MIRACULOUS CON- 
CEPTION. 


Whether or not he was conscious of the 
i aaa pldece sto fact, it is a thought of ideal purity which 
ATONEMENT. ¥ i hs 

Paul struggles to set forth in his doctrine of 

the Christ’s vicarious acceptance with God. The surface meaning 
of Hebrew sacrifice was the purchase of Jahweh’s favor. The 
deeper meaning was that only the pure is divinely acceptable. 
Sacrifices must be without spot or blemish, first-fruits. The laws 
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of purification and the ordinances of cleansing, from the washing 
of pots and kettles to the baptismal sanctities of the priest’s mind 
and heart, all proclaimed that only the pure is acceptable to God. 
The pure atoned for the impure. The gardner preserves a tree, 
which has many imperfect blooms and much imperfect fruit, for the 
sake of the few blossoms and the rare fruit on the topmost 
branches, which are perfect. Sodom and Gomorrah should be 
spared if ten righteous could be found therein. God’s pur- 
pose in humanity is that all men shall be perfect. All have 
sinned and come short of this glorious purpose. One man fulfilled 
the purpose. Jesus was perfect. For his sake the race should 
not be condemned. As a theology it is very lame. That God 
should treat his children as a gardener treats his trees and vines is 
an unworthy thought; but that one man’s perfection of character 
should atone for all human frailty is a sublime compliment to morals. 
The doctrine of Messiahship was another 
great proclamation of righteousness. The 
purpose of creation, the meaning of provi- 
dence, is that God’s own holiness shall be manifested in human 
life. Ideal yoodness was the dream of the prophets, the desire of 
the ages, the fruition of all of God’s plans and purposes, the goal 
of all human hopes and enthusiasms, the reality of all types and 
symbols. Ideal goodness, not in the race, but in one man, had at 
last been manifested. Prophecy was fulfilled, the dreams of the 
ages were actualized, the divine purpose incarnated. Jesus was 
the crown of the centuries, the completed product of evolution, the 
spiritually anointed, the word made flesh, the Christ. Whatever 
else was put into or tacked onto the doctrine of Messiahship, this 
was the foundation thought, the purity of God in human likeness. 
The doctrine itself was a struggle to express that thought. 
The stories of worshiping the babe— 
TRE ee aon did you ever feel the significance of that 
WORSHIP OF cHRist. Worship? All little children seem to be of 
Heaven, pure enough to prattle in the ear 
of the Deity. All fathers and mothers are naturally reverent before 
the sacred purity of childhood. The child-Christ” is an expres- 
sion of divine beauty that reaches far into the souls of all who have 
loved their own children with a love that passeth knowledge. The 
child-Christ is babe and God united in one object of adoration—a 
man, a divinity, with a child-nature at the heart of him—what a 
union of perfect beauty and tenderness with perfect wisdom and 
power! It was Dickens who said that the true man never loses 


THE MORAL MEANING 
OF MESSIAHSHIP. 
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his childhood, but retains it as the tree retains the sapling, which 
is the tree’s heart, wrapping the rougher growths of knowledge and 
character about it as the seasons come. 
Jewish saints, who waited for the king- 
THE WORSHIPERS OF dom, adored the new-born babe. | Judaism 
THE CHILD— : ; : 

SIMEON AND aNNa. _ found its fulfillment in purity, for the Jewish 

saints paid their homage in the Temple. 

That which the Temple itself symbolized was come. Sacrifice and 

altar, law and priest, white vestments and incense, ages of prophecy 

and ages of history, all recognized their lord and master in a 
sinless human soul—the child purity in hero, teacher, sufferer. 

Common people; the hard-working, un- 
cultured shepherds, who kept their flocks 
by night; the people not usually credited 
with appreciation of the ideal; the people who do not appreciate 
the finest art or the noblest music or the greatest literature, and 
who are, therefore, not supposed to be in love with the most 
exalted sentiments—they worship purity, contradicting the thought- 
less and shallow ‘“therefore.’’ Intellectual appreciation comes of 
culture—heart appreciation comes of nature. Men teach us to 
admire what is intellectually great. God so made us that by 
instinct we admire what is divinely good. Philosophy must be inter- 
preted to the ignorant, but a perfect morality needs no interpreter. 
The mind is born with possibilities of wisdom, but the heart is 
born wise. Moral sense appreciates morality as flowers appre- 
ciate the sun. Genius appeals to genius; goodness appeals to 
everybody. You find Goethe and Newton in the schools—Christ 
finds you by the road-side. 

Then as now, there was a superstitious 
regard for the occultism of the East. Certain 
men of the East were said to be (and 
people shuddered when they said it) supernaturally wise. Such 
came to worship the infant Christ. ‘The idea was to proclaim that 
the wisest men on earth, that wisdom itself, bowed to goodness ; 
that goodness is greater than wisdom; that God’s highest purpose 
in man is not his knowledge but his virtue; that moral character 
is the goal of creation and of providence. It was becoming a fact, 
when the Gospels were written, that the world’s wisdom was yield- 
ing its homage to the moral commands and example of Jesus. 
Greek philosophers, Egyptian seers and Roman logicians were 
beginning to confess that intellectual truth was not so powerful 
over human lives, not so helpful to the world, as simple and candid 


OTHER WORSHIPERS 
—THE SHEPHERDS. 


WISE MEN WORSHIPED 
THE BABE. 
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and untainted goodness. Wisdom brings its offering of jewels and 
perfumes—jewels of thought, perfumes of exquisite expression—the 
glories of literature—and lays them in a manger, if that manger is 
hallowed by purity. Even Lord Byron could see and say that 
there is no really great literature except such as is inspired by and 
inspires moral conviction. Job and Isaiah, Dante and Milton 
Shakespeare and Gcethe, Tennyson and Emerson, Hugo and 
Dickens—what are they all but a vindication of the right? Your 
petty theologians may damn the heretics ; Dante damns the wicked ; 
Milton rouses all Heaven in warfare against secret wrong; Goethe 
curses the falsifier and the betrayer; Job rewards the moral hero; 
Hugo reveals a secret and persecuted virtue; Tennyson makes an 
ideal manhood his Idyll King; Emerson’s Over-Soul is holiness ; 
Dickens’ charm is the charm of the heart. The wise men bring 
their treasures to him whose strength enfolds purity. 

Angels; those beings of unimaginable 
wisdom and power; who have already lived 
thousands of years in Heaven and have 
watched the course of human history from its inception; who 
chanted the praises of God when the earth and the heavens were 
made; who have waited through countless ages for the unfolding of 
God’s plan—they also break forth in adoration at sight of human 
purity. Morality is the highest concern, also, of celestial intelli- 
gences. Heaven’s hope of earth is earth’s goodness. Heaven is 
purified earth, and angels are great, wise, sinless men. Eternity 
can develop nothing higher, and sanctity can mean nothing more, 
and divinity itself can be no better, and salvation can be nothing 
else, than perfect moral character. 


ANGELS SING THE 
PRAISES OF THE BABE. 


The demonology of the Gospels is 


Gece ace thoroughly superstitious and intellectually 
GOODNESS. weak, These writers do not handle any 


other subject quite so bunglingly; but their 
purpose is as clear as noon-day. They mean to insist that evil is 
self-condemned, and that goodness is crowned and glorified even 
in Hell. The intensely and hopelessly wicked shrink from it, not 
from fear of punishment more than from shame-faced reverence. 
The light of virtue makes the darkness of crime unbearable. Hatred 
forgets itself in remorse. The simple presence of Christ was a 
torment to the devils. They begged release from his purity and 
craved association with swine. Poor devils! Their witness to the 
divinity of morals is complete. 
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In the miracles we have the utmost reach 
ere ome are of moral symbolism. ‘Tt has been a con- 
OF GOODNESS. tinuous, unformulated belief that moral 
purity, in and of itself, is a miracle-working 
power; that the very laws and forces of nature yield homage to 
goodness; that the material earth has a sensitiveness and an 
attraction to the right; that gravitation and cohesion and chemical 
affinity and electricity and physical life recognize and succumb to 
the mightier force of holiness; that all natural designs obey the 
eternal design, which is purity; that mind-force, thought-force, will. 
force, is but the feeble shadowing ot character-force ; that absolute 
goodness is a creative and transforming power; that a perfect man 
can see truth without thinking, can foretell effects without a knowl- 
edge of causes, can heal physical diseases without physical remedies ; 
that his soul is ez rapport with nature and his life-flow the moulder 
and director of nature’s action. When the perfect man comes, not 
only ‘the winds and the waves,” but all the energies of the universe 
‘‘obey him.”’ A barren fig-tree withers at his rebuke, a fish brings 
money for him to pay his taxes with, water transforms itself into 
wine, all manner of diseases run from his presence, death gives up 
its hold on those for whom he calls. The story of darkness at the 
crucifixion tells us how nature sympathized with suffering virtue— 
veiled its face in shame-and pity. The story of the earthquake at 
the resurrection tells us how nature assisted the angels in breaking 
open the tomb and setting the pure life free. 

There is a true philosophy at the bottom of all this poetry. 
Nature is in league with righteousness, The eternal laws of ex- 
perience do punish the evil and bless the good. All physical facts 
and forces are sworn allies of the right. The constitution of the 
universe and the ceaseless working of evolution are in harmony 
with a perfect moral scheme, do, slow and surely, produce per- 
fection of soul as well as perfection of form. Nature does obey 
the goodness of God. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the Gospel 
THE MANIFOLD WIT- — writers have woven a seamless robe of glory 
Ness yo monaliTY: for their moral hero. The Jewish world, 
the heathen world, the ignorant world, the cultured world, angels, 
devils, nature, saints in the temple, shepherds in the field, wise men 
from afar, earth, Heaven, Hell, unite to proclaim human purity divine. 

When the Gospels were being written, people realized the trans- 
forming power of simple and devout goodness. The life of Jesus 
was already re-making the nations of the earth—not his teaching, 
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for he taught nothing that was new, but his life. The Gospels are 
poetic rhapsodies in illustration of the power of a pure life. The 
Christian world has solidified the illustrations and become skeptical 
of the life. Christians are they who refuse to believe that good- 
ness can accomplish what Jesus accomplished. They are the 
genuine infidels, unbelievers, deniers of the power of God in 
moral character, skeptics, faithless in accepting the plan of God 
for moral salvation. 
The Christian church, made up of Chris- 
ROOM ONLY IN THE tian infidels, is finely portrayed in_the story 
CHRISTIAN STABLE. ; 
of the manger-birth. There was no room in 
the house ; Jesus must be born in the stable. The great Christian 
church, of power and money and organization and social standing 
and traditional worships and blind prejudices, has been tragically 
and humorously inhospitable to its real saviors, to the men who 
bring truth and to the truth which makes progress. The churches 
never have room for a new-born idea or a newly-discovered fact. 
Their hotels are full of theology—no room for a higher thought or 
a nobler impulse. Truth and reform must get their first breath and 
utter their first cry in lowly and outcast places. Catholicism had 
no room for Savonavola or Galileo or Copernicus or Luther. The 
Anglican church had no room for Wesley or Colenso or Mortineau, 
Congregationalism had no room for Channing. Methodism had no 
room for Thomas. Presbyterianism had no room for Swing, or even 
for the small per cent of rational thinking urged by Dr, Briggs. 
Universalism, strangely belying its name, has no room for a fellow- 
ship with Unitarians. Unitarianism, forty years ago, had no room for 
. Parker, who is now its patron saint. None of the churches had room 
for Garrison and Phillips and John Brown. Organized Christianity, 
alone, in Christian countries, has not the grace to believe that right 
and truth, into which the life of God forever flows, are the world’s 
salvation. Knowledge, scholarship, mental freedom, moral con- 
viction—-the mothers of savicrs—are still sent to the stable. 

But the resurrection applies, also. No grave has power to per- 
manently hold the truth. It can be buried, in councils and synods 
and conventions—not killed. Theological schools and denomi- 
national papers and doctrinal attitudes are very strong tombs, 
sealed with the bishop’s or the manager’s hatred of progress, and 
guarded by all the place-men who exist to keep progressive men 
out of places; but the earthquakes in every sect are breaking open 
the sepulchres. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES: 


Rabbi Joseph Silverman, of New 
York, recently .thus summarized the 
Jewish Creed: I believe in 


THE JEWISH AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CREEDS. 


I. God. 

II. Reward for good and punishment for evil. 
III. Separating the sacred from the secular. 
IV. A Sabbath for man and beast. 

V. Filial devotion to parents. 

VI. The Right to Life and Liberty. 
VII. The Sanctity of Marriage. 
The Right of Property. 
IX. Truth and Honesty. 

X. The unselfish love of fellowmen. 


Contrast this with the so-called ‘“‘Apostles’ Creed:” ‘I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth; and in 
Jesus Christ, his only son, our Lord; who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate; 
was crucified, dead, and buried; He descended into Hell; the third 
day he rose from the dead; He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth 
at the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost; the Holy Catholic Church ; the Communion of Saints; the 


Forgiveness of Sins; the Resurrection of the Body; and the Life 
Everlasting.’’ 


en 
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Of the two, which is the; better? Which commends itself most 
fully to the judgment of rational, thinking men? Which is the more 
practical—the better calculated to promote the welfare of mankind? 

The former furnishes a basis for the up-building of God-like 
character; it is eminently practical—not speculative; it is a belief 
in the truths taught by Jesus, not a belief in alleged facts about him. 

In each, belief in God and duty to man are the primary factors, 
but the latter is something more than these—it demands a professed 
belief in things which are occult, mysterious, not understood; in 
statements which are not only beyond reason but contrary to it, in 
regard to which there is no possibility of proof, and which, even if 
proven, could in no way affect character, which, after all, is the 
paramount object of religion. It is the insistence on these non- 
essential beliefs which causes division where there should be unity, 
and bars out many conscientious followers of Jesus from the 
church which assumes to be his. 

If, as no Jess an authority than Dr. Momerie claims, ‘there is 
not an article in the Creed (Apostles’) which is not denied by some 
member of the church,” and yet such members are permitted to 
remain by professing to’believe it, does it not show that no positive 
conviction of the truth of any article is essential ? 

The fact is that, so far as practical] religion is concerned, there is 
no difference between Jew and Christian. Both believe in God, both 
believe in love to man, and in all which goes to make up a God- 
like character; in all essentials they are agreed. Why, then, should 
there not be the same cordiality and good will between them, which 
is supposed to exist between those who call themselves Christians ? 
Let us hope that the times of bigotry, of prejudice. of any other 
feeling than brotherly love have gone by, never to return. The time 
has come for hearty co-operation, and mutual recognition between 
children of the same Father, having a common life, a common hope, 
a common interest, and a common destiny. 

To remove such prejudice and to promote such unity among all 
those who hold in common the essentials of a true religion, and 
who are willing to lay aside the non-essentials, is the main purpose of 
THE NON-SEcTARIAN. It would seek to unite in a larger and closer 
fellowship all liberal societies, and to persuade those who are not 
classified as Liberals to leave their members free to reject all but the 
fundamentals of religion without thereby disqualifying themselves 
for membership. It would emphasize the agreements and minimize 
the differences and thus find common ground on which all can unite. 
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In his address before the Chicago Con- 
gress last year, Professor Small gave some 
statistics concerning the comparative num- 
ber of sermons upon sociological subjects preached in Chicago 
pulpits during the preceding six months. The classification was 
confessedly inexact, and doubtless every minister present realized 
that the data upon which it was made were altogether insufficient, 
but the speaker was no doubt justified in deducing therefrom the 
conclusion that ‘“Humanitarianism is a social force molding the 
development of all religious denominations without exception.” 
But the demand that is being more and more emphatically pressed 
upon the church is that it shall be a more important factor in the 
development of that social force, and the problem it is destined 
soon or late to face is how it will meet that demand; for meet it 
it must, or suffer the fate of the unfit. 

Various experiments are being tried, but the serious phase of 
the question, if one may judge by present indications, will present 
itself when the pulpit enters into an earnest and searching discussion 
of sociological questions. Whenever it does this, the pulpit must 
inevitably come face to face with the evils growing out of our 
present industrial methods. Indeed, it is already facing them. 
What will it do about it? Will it tell the truth about the conditions 
and the causes, or will it temporize and vamp glittering generalities ? 


SOCIAL TOPICS IN THE 
. PULPIT. 


“There are some words that I have prudently erased from my 
vocabulary,” said a minister recently. “I no longer say trust, or 
monopoly, or millionaire. Why, I can scarcely venture to say, ‘O 
Lord, we ¢rust in thee’ any more, or even to talk of mono-theism !” 
That was a bit of humor, of course, but that it veiled a serious truth 
is probably too true. Out of what hard fought battles for freedom 
of speech with wealthy parishioners, whose interests are all conserved 
by existing industrial methods, that speech sprung, only he who 
spoke it can know. So long as the church is dependent, as it is, 
upon the gratuities of the wealthy classes who have made or who 
hold their fortunes by the methods of competition, it does not require 
much foresight to perceive that strong prudential reasons will operate 
to stifle all pulpit utterances that are antagonistic to those methods. 
On the other hand, however, stands the great human interest. If 
the pulpit indulges, as the tendency now is to indulge, in mere 
phrase-making, uttering platitudes when touching upon fundamentals, 
never taking hold in vigorous fashion upon any of the vital problems 
of social life, and trying to compensate for this deficiency by excess 
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of zeal concerning matters of temporary and insignificant moment, 
it will only accentuate the growing alienation of the masses from the 
church, and justify the taunt of cowardice so often flung in its face. 


Two things will aid to a rational solution of the vexatious 
questions arising out of the problem. The first is that the great 
need in the social problem to-day is not so much one of methods as 
it is of motives. There are plenty of methods proposed for dealing 
with the question. It isnot likely that any one of them is a panacea, 
but out of them might issue a practical knowledge that would go 

- far toward leading us to the rational solution, if we could only get 
them wisely and fairly tried. What is needed is a motive to impel 
men to a wise and fair-minded treatment of these methods, and of 
the results issuing from their practice—one that shall lead men to 
a consideration for other than self-interests, and a willingness to 
subordinate his own to the common good, 

The second is that the office of the pulpit is to inspire and teach, 
not to hawk panaceas. Now the only safe inspiration and teaching 
is that which is well grounded in sound knowledge. Given a one- 
sided view of the question, the command of a few popular catch- 
words, and the zeal of a partisan, and almost any one will become 
a hawker of panaceas. He may succeed thus in inspiring a few, 
and the may also instruct, but the instruction will be lop-sided, and 
the inspiration is apt to be combustible. This has been too much 
the case with the pulpit hitherto when dealing with the social ques- 
tion. It has been zealous, but, lacking in knowledge of the subject, 
its utterances have been mainly of two kinds—silly and common- 
place clap-trap, or ignorant and ill-digested partisan rancor. Ifthe 
church of the future is to be built upon the sociological basis, it is 
of prime importance that the ministers become thorough students of 
social phenomena, and that in their public utterances they approach 
the theme filled, indeed, with all the earnestness of ethical passion, 
but, mindful of the complex character of the problem, they will 
wisely avoid what is purely speculation; they will seek to instruct 
the people in the facts of our social order, and to fire them with 
such love for social truth and righteousness that partisan narrowness 
and rancor shall be swallowed up in the common love of humanity 
and devotion to the common weal. 


Lewis J. DuNcAN. 
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Dr. Holmes has this to say of Chris- 
CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM. tian optimism as compared with Christian 
pessimism :— 

The real, vital division of the religious part of our Protestant 
communities is into Christian optimists and Christian pessimists. 
The Christian optimist, in his fullest development, is characterized 
by a cheerful countenance, a. voice in the major key, an undisguised 
enjoyment of earthly comforts, and a short confession of faith. His 
theory of the universe is progress; his idea of God is that he is a 
Father, with all the true paternal attributes; of man, that he is 
destined to come into harmony with the key-note of a divine order; 
of this earth, that it is a training school for a better sphere of 
existence. The Christian pessimist, in his most typical manifesta- 
tion, is apt to wear a solemn aspect, to speak—especially from the 
pulpit—in the minor key, to undervalue the lesser enjoyments of 
life, to insist on a more extended list of articles of belief. His 
theory of the universe recognizes this corner of it as a moral ruin; 
his idea of the Creator is that of a ruler whose pardoning power is 
subject to the veto of what is called ‘‘justice;’’ his notion of man 
is that he is borna natural hater of God and goodness, and that 
his natural destiny is eternal misery. The line dividing these two 
great classes zigzags its way through the religious community, 
sometimes following denominational layers and cleavages, some- 
times going, like a geological fracture, through many different strata. 
The natural antagonists of the religious pessimists are the men of 
science, especially the evolutionists, and the poets. It was but a 
conditional prophecy; yet we cannot doubt what was in Milton’s 
mind when he sang, in one of the divinest of his strains, that 

“Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.” 
And Nature, always fair if we will allow her time enough, after 
giving mankind the inspired thinker who painted the Christian’s 
life as that of a hunted animal, ‘‘ never long at ease,’’' desponding, 
despairing, on the verge of self-murder,—painted it with an origin- 
ality, a vividness, a power, and a sweetness, too, that rank him with 
the great authors of all time,—kind Nature, after this gift, sent as 
his counterpoise the inspired ploughman, whose songs have done 
more to humanize the hard theology of Scotland than all the 
rationalistic sermons that were ever preached. Our own Whittier 
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has done and is doing the same thing, in a far holier spirit than 
Burns, for the inherited beliefs of New England and the country to 
which New England belongs. ‘ . : 

It is not science alone that the old Christian pessimism nis got 
to struggle with, but the instincts of childhood, the affections of 


‘ maternity, the intuitions of poets, the contagious humanity of the 


philanthrophist,—in short, human nature and the advance of civili- 
zation. The pulpit has long helped the world, and is still one of 
the chief defences against the dangers that threaten society; and it 
is worthy now, as it always has been in its best representation, of 
all love and honor. But many of its professed creeds imperatively 
demand revision; and the pews which call for it must be listened 
to, or the preacher will by and by find himself speaking to a con- 
gregation of bodiless echoes.—Christian Register. 


In commenting on the appeal in favor of 
CuristiAN Union. Church union on the basis of the Lambeth 
articles, the Ozxtlook makes the following 

strong points which are deserving of note: 

The Ojd Testament did not exist as an authoritative collection 
until after eight or ten centuries of Jewish Church life; nor the 
New Testament until one or two centuries of Christian Church life. 
The Bible is founded on the Church, not the Church on the Bible. 

Thus grew up, through centuries of discussion, often 
degenerating into angry debate, the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds. 
They were founded on and evolved from the Bible, as the Bible 
was founded on and evolved from the Church. The Church lived a 
united life for one or two centuries without our Bible, and for nearly 
four centuries without even our earliest creeds. To attempt now 
to found the Church on the Bible and the creeds is to reverse the 
natural—that is, the divine—order. It is to take the superstructure 
for a foundation, and the foundation for a superstructure. 

For fourteen centuries the Church of God existed without aie 
baptism or the Lord’s Supper. . . . . . The method of the 
Lambeth articles has been thoroughly tried, and it has not secured, 
has not even promoted, unity. All Protestantism accepts the 
Bible; but that has not prevented its division into multitudinous 
sects. All Evangelical Churches accept the two primitive creeds 
and the two sacraments; but these have not kept the Evangelical 
Churches united. The Greek, Roman, Anglican and Reformed 
Episcopal Churches all have the Historic Episcopate, but are no 
nearer together than either one of those sects is to the Presbyterian 
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or Congregational. We must go back to the time before disunion 
began, and restore that unity which insistence on creeds, symbols, 
and forms of church government have destroyed. We cannot 
secure unity by binding the branches of the tree together; we 
must find it a common stock and a common root, leaving liberty 
of movement to the branches. . . . . When every man who 
is trying to do Christ’s work in Christ’s spirit recognizes a brother 
in every other man who is trying to do the same work in the same 
spirit, we shall have both unity and liberty, and not before. 


That very singular and discouraging 
JEWISH PERSECUTION. movement, the anti-Semitic agitation, 
appears to be spreading rapid'y both in 
Germany and Austria, and becomes more and more frank in its 
declaration of pure race prejudice as its inspiring motive, In 
Hungary the fierce opposition to the new group of reform measures 
was directed largely at those relating to the Jews, while in Austria 
there is a most determined effort to retain the laws making conver- 
sion to Judaism illegal. The anti-Semitic party in Germany, at a 
recent Congress, put forth a definition of what constitutes a Jew. 
In the judgment of this body, any one who has Jewish blood in his 
veins to the extent of one ancestor in three generations is properly 
an object of anti-Semitic rage. At this same Congress, which was 
held on Sunday, it was resolved that Jews should be excluded from 
all the learned professions, from the army, from the public service, 
and from all kinds of business carried on under German names. 
They ought also, in the judgment of the same benevolent and 
Christian-minded Congress, to be prohibited by law from acquiring 
landed property or taking Government contracts, and they ought 
to be educated separately in schools of their own. Nothing in the 
Middle Ages, so far as we recall, shows such bigotry and provincial- 
ism of thought and feeling as this expression of a body of educated 
Germans. The restrictions which this body would like to impose 
on the Jew would exclude him from the life of the nation quite as 
much as he was excluded during the Middle Ages, but it must be 
added that in the Middle Ages people knew no better. There is, 
fortunately, no probability that the views of this unchristian and 
uncivilized Congress will ever be carried out, but the fact that any 
body of respectable men in western Europe could be brought to 
countenance such an expression of race antagonism shows how 
much work is still to be done before the foremost nations are 
civilized.— The Outlook. , 
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How utterly our dearest social theories are being shattered 
by the hand of science! Thus, charity, the sweetest flower of human 
sympathy, is indeed a noble virtue. Yet it is the simple truth that 
undisciplined charity has bred the very evil which it has hoped to 
cure. Scarcely anything has ever given sentiment so powerful a 
shock as the perception that indiscriminate almsgiving has nourished 
vagrancy, encouraged vice, and fattened impostors on the bread of 
the deserving poor. This is not the only social blunder which we 
have committed. The dreadful moral diseases tolerated by our 
boasted Christian civilization should cause us to bow in shame 
before intelligent paganism. 

It is high time also for political regeneration. In this work, 
especially, there is urgent need of the trained mind of the scholar. 
If we are faithful to our trust, I verily believe that the most precious 
legacy of the nineteenth century to the twentieth will be our repre- 
sentative democracy. The true patriot will not despair of the 
Republic. But he must not deceive himself. The hour of our 
severest trial is at hand. The constructive work of the future must 
consist of the creation of an efficient system of administration. 
Our statesmen cannot too soon realize that it should be the first 
duty of the patriot to relieve our country of the reproach of being 
a quarter of a century behind other nations in public business 
methods. Reform must go hand in hand with re-organization. 
Politics must be purified, the political machine destroyed. Yet 
there is no use in resisting the machine until its motive power is 
cut off; and the well-nigh inexhaustible source of its energy is 
the spoils system. 

Social and political reform will be impossible without moral 
regeneration. “It is a familiar fact,’’ says Herbert Spencer, “that 
the corporate conscience is ever inferior to the individual con- 
science.’’? A double system of morality is a dangerous possession 
for any nation. The work of moral regeneration must necessarily 
begin with the individual, In it, therefore, the university has a 
noble part to perform. The ethical value of scientific training is 
too little appreciated. Scientific training begets right-mindedness. 
Straight thinking is the essential condition of straight acting. The 
young man who has acquired a proper respect for right thinking, 
should he be called into his country’s service, will resent the 
sophistries of sinister demagogues as insults to his intellectual 
manhood.—Prof. G. £. Howard. 
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Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. ) 


Lake and Halsted Streets, CHICACO, ILL. &% 
BRIDGES CARRIAGE CO., Agents, St. Louis, Mo. H) 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, SALT LAKE ¢ { 
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The Leading Cut-Rate Druggists. 
Wolff- Wilson Drug Co., 


6th and Washington Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS. 


20 to 40 Per Cent Saved on Everything 
in our Line. 


Price List and Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. Send in your name, 


UMBRELLAS 


AND 
CANES 


Are the best that 
can be made, 


TRAOE MARK 
RECISTE RED. 


Assortment 
Unequaled. 


Prices the Lowest. 


Repairing and Cover- 
ing equal to New 
oods. 

Factory and Salesrooms, 
314 N. SIXTH STREET, 

OPPOSITE BARR’Se 


Shirts Made To Order. 


JAS. O. MORRIS, 


Men’s Furnisher 
520 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
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COAL sx» COKE, 


PITTSBURG GAS COKE. 


Office: Union Trust Building. 


ST. LOUIS. 


BEST LINE 


DENVER. 


Direct Route 


ST. PAUL, 
8 ee 


Northern Lake Resorts. 
D. O. IVES, 


Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, ST, LouIS. 


BUTTER CHURNED DAILY. 


yen andled in 1888, 
Soe SSie 


243,000 gals. of milk. 
OU O20 5 
18885 (045370 ee 
1889, 930,913 “* “ 
18903145258) ON 
1891, 1,535,000 ‘ “ 
1892, 1,700,000 ‘* 


These figures show that our control 
or detec department protect our cus- 
tomers. We ask and get higher prices 
than our competitors. It is only par- 
ties who want uniformly the best who 
patronize us. 


DIRECTORS. 

Tos. T. TurNeR, R. R. Hurcuinson, 

J. F. Les, Cuas. P. CHouTEAu. 
W. SoMERVILLE. 


CHARLESS CABANNE, Manager. 


ST. LOUIS DAIRY CO. 


Twelfth and Chestnut Sts. 


Vill. 


A. SPIEGEL & SONS, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Meat, Vegetables, 


Game, Canned Goods and Fruits, 
725 Chouteau Ave. 


Telephone 3101. 


921 Market Street. 


Telephone 871. 


H.KONERT & SON, 
Merchant Tailors, 


914 Market Street, bet. 9th and lOth strets. 


We don’t want BOYS or LOAFERS 
to write us, but men with ability to 
take State and County Agencies. From 
$200.00 to $500.00 a month to Hustlers. 
Sold to Factories, Merchants, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Theatres and Farmers. 

Write quick. 


The Chemical Fire Extinguisher Go,, Racine, Wis 


zx. CRANE, 


FURNITURE, 


Cor. 4th and Vine Streets. 
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BUNKER HILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


BUNKER HILL, ILL.: 


13th year under 
Prof. S. L. Stiver, Supt. 


. A thorough, Non-Sectarian 
32 School combined with an ideal 
$ Home. Prepares for any Col- 
¥ lege or for Business. Send for 
Illustrated Circulars and Testi- 
| monials and investigate its 
Y exceptional merits, 
Special Home for Boys. 


JOSEPH E. SMITH, 
Turkish Baths, 
% Barber Shop, 


Southern Hotel, 
Lindell Hotel, 
ST. LOUIS. 


WEST END STABLES. 


THOS. F, GRIERSON, 


Livery and Boanting Date 


Undertaker of Funerals, 
No. 3230 Locust Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


TELEPHONE 7429. « 


Special attention to Party, Theatre and 
Wedding Calls. 


WALKER BROTHERS MARKET, 


CHOICE MEAT, VEGETABLES 


EFRUITS, FISH, 


Poultry and Game in Season, 


2900 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


ORDERS SOLICITED AND DELIVERED. 
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DAVID NIGHOLSON. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FINEST GROCERIES. 


Old Brandies, Wines, Clarets, etc., in the city for Medicinal purposes. 
PROPRIETOR OF THE CELEBRATED LIQUID BREAD, 


So much recommended by the Medical: Faculty for the building up of the system 


TELEPHONE No. 3972. 


DORR & ZELLER, 
Confectioners & Caterers 


No. 600 Vandeventer Avenue. 


Ick CREAM AND Fruit Ices A SPECIALTY. 


TELEPHONE 4377. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


Washington, D.C. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in the 
city. Special rates by the month. The cuisine 
equalled by none. Homelike, and convenient to 
all public buildings. Send two stamps for guide 
to 0. G. STAPLES, Prop’r, 


THE ANTLERS HOTEL, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Illustrated book, deecxibing Colorado Springs, sent 
on application. . Barnett, Proprietor. 


PARK HOTEL, Waukesha, Wis. 


Capacity, 250 guests. Located directly opposite 
Silurian ark. - Vincent, Proprietor. 


ESE EO SO EERE 
HOTEL ABERDEEN, 
909 Crand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New and Finely Equipped. Beautiful Location. 
Family Trade Solicited 
Randall & Hadfield, Proprietors. 
EL NE IEE OA SE FEES (NET 


HOTEL WALWORTH, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
Steam Heat; Electric Light; Everything First-class. 
George Porter, Proprietor. 


“THE MILLION,” Salisbury, Mo. 
W.R. Million, Proprietor. 


THE HOLLENBECK, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Illustrated book describing Southern California sent 
on request by A. C. Bilicke & Co. 


(3 and (5 N. SIXTH ST. 


T. B. BOYD & C0., 


514-516 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Men’s Outfitters and Makers of Fine Shirts. 


KEYES & WATKINS LIVERY CO. 


Grand Ave, Stables, 


1001 to 1009 N. Grand Ave. 


Telephone 7525. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Undertaking Rooms, 
904 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
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li St.Louis , Mo. 
BEST OF REFERENCE. 


—MIAJESTIC GAS RANCES— 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


BECAUSE—They are made of cold rolled steel, malleable and best gray iron; 

ae eee parts in steel and malleable are riveted (not bolted) firmly to- 
gether; 

BECAUSE—They are thoroughly well made by practical range makers ; 

BECAUSE—They are practically indestructible and repairs are not needed; 

BECAUSE—They bake, cook, roast and broil to perfection ; 

BECAUSE—They can be used by any child with perfect safety, there being no 
possible danger; 

BECAUSE = ERY, do the cooking when properly used as cheaply as with coal or 
wood ; 

BECAUSE—Their burners are so made as to be readily adjusted to the variable- 
ness of pressure or quality of gas; 

BECAUSE—They assure complete combustion ; hence no odor from gas; 

BECAUSE—They are lined throughout with pure asbestos board, thus preventing 
the radiation of heat; 

cee fro dl have all the modern appliances to assist in housekeeping; and, 
astly, 

BECAUSE—They are made:by the same people, of the same material, and with 
the same care as the celebrated Coal Range “‘ Majestic.” 


Write for Catalogue to 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., St. Louis, 
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The New Unity. 


16-Page Weekly. $2.00 per annum, 


OFFICIAL WEEKLY ORGAN 
2 ope 
THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


EDITORIAL BOARD. 
Hiram W. Thomas, Emil G. Hirsch, 
E. P. Powell, R. A. White, 


A. N. Alcott, Jos. Stoltz, 
A. W. Gould, Caroline J. Bartlett. 


JENKIN Lioyp Jonzs, Managing Editor. 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Sireet, CHICAGO. 


NEW UNITY and NON-SECTARIAN, 


$2.25 per annum. 
Send subscriptions to either Publishers, 


The Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages, 


Devoted to the advancement of the NEW IDEAL 
IN RELIGION; wholly unsectarian in principle 
and purely scientific in method; seeking 
truth, in the spirit of love, by obedience to 
the universal laws of thought and the universal 
facts of the Cosmos. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 


ALFRED W. MARTIN, WALTER J. THOMPSON, 
E. N, FULLER. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham, 
Paul Carus, Ph. D., 
Babu B. B. Nagarkar, 
(of the Brahmo Somaj), 
Sheldon, 
B. F, Underwood, 
Rey. R. B. Marsh, 
Francis E. Abbot, Ph. D., : 
Prof, Elliott Coues, M. D., Ph, D., 
William M. Salter, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
and others. 


Subscription, $1.00 Per Year. 


Address, FREE CHURCH RECORD, 
TACOMA, WASH. 


CLUBBING RATES, 
THE NON-SECTARIAN with 
Review of ReviewS..... ......-.- $3 00 
Cosmopolitan... em eee nets s cleie - 2 00 
Publich@ pinion cers ov wietelsicieitersinsts 3 00 
FOVUIMG cries etetsie ls eet pinatetaheletene 3 50 
Reform Advocate’... <ctermicctcesse ier 2 26 
ING WP WOE ietercrers eer aiclaterevels tier evalte ater 3 40 
Popular Scene rere ceceis cetera ats 5 50 
Independent..... aieimisyetsicuniovelalsih taint 3 50 
Sti NichOlasivi. ctasccu es sets idasta 3 50 
Harper’s Young People ........... 2 50 
Harper’s Bazaar .......sscccsesee> 4 20 
North American iy se siete itehereies 5 0u 
Open Court? set... Siete ts elerstourreterazale 2 00 
Serine’ Sieters oste'scies Lae cteloeae eee 3 60 
OUtlOOK: epee nssFiontigiete Onan eee 3 50 
New England Magazine........... 3 50 
Mc@lure sia raer nso «cities cplenaete 2 00 
New Unity io noc c a sace slosciecmtectee 2 25 
Atlantic Monthly cia +12. -sracteereses 4 20 
Century ag ceiserees ciel cathe eeberacers cae 4 50 
Youth’s; Companion ;.1 0. fila... «es 2 25 
Harper’ saWeekly,.'nk nemeci teeters 4 20 
ATENG ccc stssisieeie «feet telenaeeaeee 5 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 4 00 
MOnistscsenieme tein sige cee eee 2 00 


Any book or periodical furnished at 
publishers’ price. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1895. 


Dr. Crowe’s Books. 


‘Phases of Religion in America.” 


**Results of Higher Criticism.” 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
$1.75 FOR THE TWO. 


Address, W.S. CROWE, D.D., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


SEND 10 CEWNTs 
For a Sample Copy of 


“The FREE THOUGHT MAGAZINE,” 


The Creed of which consists of one word, 


“TRUTH.” 
Address, Fi. L. GREEN, 
PUBLISHER, 

Drawer 676, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW LINE TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


Pacific Coast via Billings, Mont., and the Northern Pacific. 
This makes a direct line from 


ST.LOUIS ann CHICAGO To HELENA, PORTLAND 


And ALL North Pacific Coast Points, 
Which Is two hundred miles shorter than any other Hine. - 


It passes through the famous Custer battle-field and traverses alike the rich 
farming lands of Wyoming, and the grand mountains of Montana. Through 
trains are run from St. Louis and Chicago to Billings. 


For further information apply to D. 0. IVES, Gen’l Pass, Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


THIS IS AN EPICURE’S SANDWICH. . 


Hot Toast, brown and crisp, well buttered, and then dressed with the 
delectable Bayle’s DEViILED CHEESE. 


Every Grocer sells BAYLE’S DEVILED CHEESE. 
A FINE CLUB HOUSE SANDWICH. 


Take Bayle’s Unrivaled HARD WATER CRACKERS, split, toast 
and butter them, and then add his far-famed DEVILED CHEESE. 


Ask Your Grocer for These Goods; He Sells Them. 


SOLE MAKER, CEO. A. BAYLE, sT. Louis, MO. 


DONALD & DOROTHEA (SCHINDLER), Twins, aged one year. Raised on 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


RACINE, WIs., April 20, 1894. -I endorse the above, and earnestly recommend mothers to send to 
the Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis., for samples of Malted Milk, if they need a healthful, nourishing 
food for their children. ‘ Rey. J. F. SCHINDLER, 
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SPECIAL RATES 


—VIA— 


WABASH RAILRUAD, 


> 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 


Denver, Colo., July 5 to 12, 1895. 


For this occasion the Wabash Rail- 
road has made a rate of one fare for the 
round trip to Denver plus $2.00, added 
for membership fee. 

For full particulars in regard to this 
meeting, time of trains, rates, route, etc., 
call upon or write to any representative 
of the Wabash R. R., or connecting 


lines, or Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Wabash R. R., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR 


and the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union will hold their Fourteenth 
International Convention at Boston, 
July 10 to 14, 1895. The Wabash Rail- 
road has reduced the rate to one first- 
class fare for the round trip from all 
stations to Boston for this occasion. 
For maps of route and guide to Boston 


write to Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE 26th TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE 
KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 


will be held in Boston, Mass , August 
26th to 380th, 1895. For this occasion 
the Wabash Railroad will sell tickets 
from all stations to Boston at one fare 
for the round trip. Map of route and 
guide to Boston will be mailed on appli- 
cation to C. 8. CRANE, 


Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“AMERICAN LIBERTY.” 


TEN PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 
By REV. W. D. SIMONDS. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
‘Washington and the Fathers of our Re- 
public.”’ 
‘‘Organized Labor and Liberty.’’ 
‘‘Union, Liberty, Fraternity.’’ 
‘-The Scholar and the State.’’ 
“The Saloon and the State.”’ 
‘Sunday and the State.”’ 
‘cAmerican Religion.,’’ 


COMMENTS. 


“Its quality is—as I expected —strong and 
fine.”’—M. J. SAVAGE, 


“T can and do congratulate you that you are 
able to so use your native tongue as to please 
the lover of correct and eloquent expression.” 
—W. H.H. Murray. 

“Thought—clear and strong; style—direet and 
popular; spirit—broad and elevating.’’— Rev. 
J. H. CROOKER, ; 

Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative. — The Christian Register, 
Boston, Mass. 


Paper, 8vo , pp. 216; 50 cents. 


Address REV. W. D. SIMONDS, Madison, Wis. 


Webster’s — 
International 
Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, School,and Home 
New from Cover to Cover 


Successor of the 
‘* Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the 
U.S. Gov’t Print- 
| ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
jx) Of nearly all the 
i] Schoolbooks. 


|} Warml 
mended 
| Superintendents 
2 of Schools, and 
other Educators al- 
or, most without num- 
— : ber. 
The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8S. Supreme Court. 

A College President writes: “For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a working 
“dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ 
“excels any other single volume.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


a@~ Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. 
aa Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. 
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and light. It says unto men what Jesus himself said: ‘* Him that 
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N-SECTARIAN 


Official Monthly Organ of the 


American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies. 


‘ _ With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, | 
_ Lofty ag is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 
—Longfellow. 
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Favorite Route from St. Louis. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


TO 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
via NIAGARA FALLS To 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK. 


ALACE DINING CARS— 
ON CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND BOSTON TRAINS. 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 
SURE Yee = 


Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Des Moines, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, r 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, Seats Free! yanoven Teas, - 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 
S. E. CORNER BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET AND UNION DEPOT. 
CHAS. M. HAYS, Cc. S. CRANE, 
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H. V. P. TAYLOR, 
Ass’t Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agt. 
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MOSES FRALEY & CO., 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS, 


108 and 110 N. Third Street, St. Louis. 


FIRE 


Phone 1542. 


D.A. BYRNE, 
Prescription Druggist, 
3575 Lindell Ave. TEL. 7118. 


H. W, FREUDENSTEIN. C. A, FREUDENSTEIN, 


LACLEDE LAUNDRY, 


S. E. Cor. Ewing & Laclede Aves. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Collars and Cuffs, 
20c. per doz, 


The F. H. Thomas Law Book Co. 


14 S. Broadway. 


Your clothes wear best 


New and Second-Hand Law Books always on 
hand and For Sale. 


PHILIP ROEDER’S 
tO Ode Orr a 


307 N. Fourth St. 


The finest selection of Books, Periodicals and 
high-class Publications in the city. 


JAMES M. GOOD, 


SDRUGGISTS 


2348 Olive Street, 


TecePHoNne 1887. 


JNO. W. LOADER, 
THE HATTER, 


517 Olive Street. 
Exclusive Agent 


fertne CELEBRATED DUNLAP HATS. 


Scharr Bros. Engraving Company, 
1405 Olive St. 
Engravers + and + Stationers, 


Wedding Cards, Visiting Cards, Monograms 
and Fine Stationery. 


COR. JEFFERSON AVE. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Repairing and Altering. Tel. 10138. 


Matthew’s Dye.and Cleaning Works. 


All kinds of Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
312 Olive Street. ST. LOUIS. 


when laundered by us. #/) 


W. R. GRANT, 
PHARMACIST, 


3718 Olive Street. 
TELEPHONE 7115. 


D, L. PARRISH, 


702 Olive St. 
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Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
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FIRE INSURANCE, 
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HIGH GRADE RESIDENCES OUR SPECIALTY. 
GOOD INVESTMENTS FOR MONEY IN LARGE OR SMALL AMOUNTS. 


WEEMS’ LAUNDRY, 


1918 OLIVE STREET. 
High Gloss or Moderate Finish, as desired. Particular attention to the 
small things that make your linen feel right when worn. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Company, 


LOCUST AND SEVENTH STREETS, 


38% Call and examine our Stock and be convinced that 
| § our Prices are Lower than any in the city. 


APOLLO TURKISH BATH CO., °*tosr orice: 
821 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS. 


HOURS FOR LADIES: et onGevs imeedey, Thursday and Saturday Mornings, from 8 
HOURS FOR GENTLEMEN:—Every Afternoon, from 1toll. Wednesday and Triday. An Day. 
Sunday morning, from 7 to 11. 


a 
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To the Friends of Liberal Religion: The Publication Committee of the 
American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, feeling the necessity of such 
publications as will further its work, have selected Unity (published weekly in 
Chicago) and THe Non-Secrarian (published monthly in St. Louis) as its official 
organs. Each of these publications has done effective work in developing Liberal 
ideas and making the organization of the Congress possible, and each is deserving 
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of the hearty support of every friend of the Liberal movement. ——~ —.. kee 


—=~ While the editorial management of each will remain as heretofore the com- 
mittee have selected an editorial board for each, who will have general supervision 
of the publications. The record which each has made in the past, however, is 
the best guarantee for the future. 


The annual subscription to The New Unity (weekly) has been fixed at $2; that 
of Tue Non-Srcrarran (monthly) at $1; or both for $2.25. 


We earnestly solicit subscriptions for both publications and trust that they 
will be sufficiently numerous to make them self-sustaining. 


The need of such publications to educate the people along the lines of Liberal 
thought, and the good which they may accomplish, especially among those whom 
the churches do not reach, must be apparent to all who give thought to the subject. 
In no way can we s0 well and so easily and so economically carry on our educational 
work among the unchurched masses as through such publications. This is our 
missionary work and we wish to distribute them gratuitously where they will do 
the most good. With this in view we have arranged with the publishers for 
special rates of 

$75 per 100 copies of Tar Non-Secrarian and 
$150 per 100 copies of The New Unity. 

And we make a special appeal to both churches and individuals to contribute 
to a fund to be used for this purpose, designating, if they desire, to which publi- 
cation they wish their subscription to apply. 

All subscriptions should be sent to the secretary or direct to the publishers, 
Messrs. Bloch & Newman, Chicago, or the Non-Sectarian Publishing Co., St Louis. 
Sample copy of either publication will be sent free on application to the publishers. 

In behalf of the Congress. ‘ 

(Signed) H. W. THOMAS, President. 
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COSMIC GENERATIONS. 
BY REV. H. 0. HOFFMAN. 


By cosmic generations I mean everything seen, 
heard and felt in the universe, by human senses. All 
that appears to the human eye, in whatever form, is 
nothing but an adaptation of unseen things to the 
capacity of the beholder. All material objects, all 
sounds and colors, are revelations of the invisible— 
born out of the unseen. They make their little stay 
in these forms and then disappear. 

How do material forms come into being? The 
answer to this question will teach us one of the most 
valuable lessons. That we may profit by it, it will be 
necessary to show that a unit has no value by itself. 
It has power, beauty, glory, only when associated with 
other units. The law of associated units is everything 
when we subtract five unaccounted-for, and unaccount- 
able, facts from the all things. 

We must accept, without any hope of ever know- 
ing anything about their genesis, time, space, matter, 
gravitation and motion. With these tools to work 
with, the human mind is equal to the building of a 
universe. How they were forged, or when, surpasses 
human knowledge. 

All things come out of the Cosmos. In the terri- 
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tory we call Space we shall behold the birth of heat 
and light, sound and color. The play of material 
atoms, cosmic dust, is about to begin. The great 
spectacular drama is about to open. 

We must fancy ourselves suspended in space. We 
are in total darkness. The temperature is about 300° 
below zero. Ourself, cold and darkness are the only 
sensible objects. 

Before the curtain lifts we must know that what 
we call space is not empty. It is full of what we call 
ether, and this ether is full of cosmic dust— world 
stuff—which we call atoms of matter. This ether is a 
substance at once infinitely rigid and elastic, and is 
the soil in which all cosmic generations are born. It 
is, so to speak, all of atremble. It is in a state of 
constant flux, pulsating, vibrating many trillions of 
times a second. 

Matter, then, exists in this ether in the form of 
invisible atoms. The vibrating ether, the power of 
gravitation, bring these atomical particles of cosmic 
dust together. Asaresult, the friction of the particles 
gives us first heat, and then light. 

Suspended, as we are, in mid-heavens, in cold and 
darkness, we turn our eyes in every direction, and at 
last behold, far off in the darkness, a faint patch, or 
small cloud of very pale light. It is the gathering of 
particles of matter, cosmic dust; the particles smiting 
each other in their movements toward the center, have 
created a low form of heat and light. The constant 
pressure toward the center, the greater the activity 
and power, until the cosmic cloud is in globular form, 
and at vaporising heat—lo! a sun. 

Thus the associated atom makes a sun. So many 
vibrations of ether a second make all the primary 
colors; 400 trillions making red; 500 trillions making 
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orange, and so on up the scale till we reach violet, the 
last color in the spectrum, which is made by about 750 
trillions of vibrations a second. I give round numbers. 

So every object we behold existed unseen in the | 
atom. Gravitation called the atoms together, gave 
them color and form, and we have all the glorious 
objects of the universe which salute the sight. 

But let us follow this law of associated units into 
the higher and wider ranges of mental and moral 
phenomena. 

Let one human being represent our unit. By him- 
self, one man is nothing. The unit is valueless. Born 
in the forest and forsaken, in infancy, by his parents, 
if by any means he should escape death, he would 
grow up without language—herd with the beasts ot 
the jungle that would give him room. He would live 
and die without any sense of mind or of moral obli- 
gations. It is, therefore, clear that one man could 
never have had any mind or any morals. If there 
never had been but one human being, there could 
never have been any intellectuality, any morality, 
any religion. 

But put this unit in association with other human 
units. What now? Mind is born, language is born, 
morals are born, and religion is born. May we not 
say, then, that morals, mind, religion, were not 
intended for the max but for the mass? Does not 
man make his own mind, language, morals, religion? 
Why should we continue to dream that religion is 
something outside of associated man—a something to 
be slid into him under special and favorable environ- 
ments? Why not account for all mental and moral 
phenomena on natural grounds? Is gold any less gold 
because it comes to us from different sources? The 
color of the bird’s plumage is only the light of the 
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sun, or a part of Beethoven’s symphonies, in another 
expression. 

We cannot doubt that the potencies are all that are 
given man. In association only, man combines these 
potencies into practical forms for the use of the mass. 

This is the natural, the divine gospel of Brother- 
hood. We make our own religion, and our own 
intellectual status. Civilization is man’s creature. It 
is no better than our religion. When will man be 
large enough to make a religion which shall answer 
all purposes of society ? . 

We are on our way to that large estate. Through 
evolution and revolution; through ebb and flow of 
generation forces; through agitations and convulsions 
in politics and theology; through upheavals and peace- 
prevailing conditions of the world; through mind 
clashing with mind, and emotion fusing with emotion, 
shall the great intellectual lights and high moral senti- 
ments of the world be born. This is not God’s work 
—it is man’s work. 


Bloomington, Ll. 


CORUS THE JEW. 


’Twas at the sack of Salem; with a Moslem wife 
Corus the Jew, who’d dwelt there half his life, 
Was captured by the conquering Christian host, 
Fighting in name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


Into the presence of the bishop chieftain they 

Brought the Jew, Corus, red with the furious fray. 

‘* Now ask our grace,’’ the bishop sternly said; but lo! 
Corus looked boldly, bravely up, and answered, ‘‘ No.’’ 


‘¢ What is thy grace to me? What care I for life? 

‘You burned my happy home and slew my darling wife— 
Now take you quick mine own, and welcome. Here I stand, 
Having lost all I loved for my adopted land.’’ 
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‘‘Adopted!’’ quoth the bishop quickly, ‘‘Then thou art 
Not as thou seems’t, a Moslem?’’ ‘Yes, I am—at heart; 
For all I loved at heart were such as ever wore 

The Prophet’s sacred image and his crescent bore. 


Yet was I born a Briton. ”” «What! Dost thou degrade 
All of thy dearest birthrights, villain renegade?’ 

‘‘Not J,’’ said Corus, proudly; ‘‘Christ I never knew; 

I am a Moslem now, but I was born a Jew.”’ 


Sore sighed the tender bishop: ‘‘Yes, and thou must go 
To death, thou misbeliever, yet I’d spare thee woe 

For all eternity. Take the atoning blood 

Of Jesus. In his name deserve eternal good.”’ 


Corus the Jew looked scornful, with fierce, flashing eyes. 
‘¢T do not take, nor want, your Christian paradise ; 

My darling wife, my children,—all my friends, not there. 
A heaven without love is only blank and bare. 


I know not the man, Jesus, nor his blood, nor name; 
Faith, virtue, truth and love in all creeds are the same. 
If Christ hath godly power (which I doubt) to give 
Pardon for mortal sin, to let the sinner live— 


Was Christ’s life not enough for my eternal good, 

That thou, my lord, must take another Hebrew’s blood p— 
But bishop, (Corus’ honest eyes ne’er blanched nor swerved) 
I will not ask of him what I have not deserved.’’ 


The bishop started with a thrill; a holy cord, 

It waked his soul’s inmost music,—envoy from his lord. 
‘¢ Cut Corus’ bonds,’’ he loudly cried, ‘‘I will not take 
The life that he has forfeited for Jesus’ sake— 


And I will not condemn a man who speaks so true, 
Though he be Moslem now;; tho’ he were born a Jew. 
What God hath cleansed I do not dare to call accursed ; 
The grace that God gives me he gave the Hebrew first.”’ 


—Hudor Genone. 
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THE FUIURE (OF ti Erbe 
CONGRESS. 


BY REV. HOWARD MACQUEARY. 


The failure of the Liberal Congress would be a 
serious blow at religious progress, not simply at the 
Liberal Churches but at all rational religion. And 
yet to thesclose observer there are apparent tend- 
encies which, if allowed to grow, will inevitably wreck 
this movement. In order to make this plain, and to 
suggest how such tendencies may be checked, let us 
re-state the objects of the Congress; and this is all 
the more important because even some of its friends 
have only a vague idea of its real objects, while its 
opponents constantly mis-state them. 

The Congress has at least three definite objects 
clearly stated in its platform and in the utterances of 
its officers and members, viz: 

1. ‘To unite in a larger fellowship and co-opera- 


tion such existing societies and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the movement toward undog- 


matic religion.” 

2. ‘To foster and encourage the organization of 
non-sectarian churches and kindred societies on the 
basis of absolute mental liberty.” And— 

3. ‘‘ The establishment of non-sectarian Schools 
of Morals and Religion.” 

This third aim, though implied in the articles of 
incorporation, was most clearly brought out by Vice- 
President Hirsch, in his admirable speech on this 
subject before the last meeting of the Congress. 

Now, the prime object of the Congress as stated 
in its articles of incorporation, is the federation ‘in 
a larger fellowship and co-operation of such existing 
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societies and liberal elements as are in sympathy with 
the movement towards undogmatic religion,” and this 
object should not be made secondary or subordinate 
to any other, however desirable the latter may be. 
But there was apparent in the speeches of several of 
the officers and members of the Congress at the last 
meeting, a disposition to put the establishment of new 
non-sectarian churches first and the federation of 
existing religious and ethical societies second. These 
brethren seemed to be enamoured of the vision of a 
great world-church—‘‘ the Church of Humanity ’’— 
and to think very lightly of existing Liberal Churches. 
No doubt they hada reason for this. Some of the 
members and self-constituted ‘‘leaders”’ of these 
churches have said bitter and unjust things about the 
Congress, and have refused to have anything to do 
with it, except to oppose, vilify, and, if possible, 
suppress it. No wonder, then, if the leaders of the 
Congress should lose patience with these obstruc- 
tionists, and should say, ‘“‘ Very well! If you don’t 
want to have anything to do with us we won’t have 
anything to do with you—we won’t beg you to come 
in among us—we will go ahead and establish new 
churches that w2// unite with us and let you go your 
own way according to your own sweet will.” This 
spirit can not be cherished by any true friend of the 
Congress. Its leaders knew before they organized it 
that it would meet with opposition from the so-called 
‘“‘Conservatives’’ in the existing religious denomina- 
tions; and if they had not intended to try and con- 
ciliate these ‘‘ Conservatives’’ and get their co-opera- 
tion they should not have made the prime object of 
the Congress the federation of ‘‘existing societies and 
liberal elements.’’ They should have set up a ‘‘new 
sect’” at once, boldly, frankly and without any pre- 
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tense of federating ‘existing societies.’ Nor will it 
do to say that a sufficient effort has already been 
made to get ‘‘existing societies’ to federate. No 
such effort could be made during so short a period as 
one year. The Congress has been organized; it has 
made its platform broad enough to comprehend all 
religious and ethical societies, orthodox and heterodox 
alike; it has started a weekly and a monthly publica- 
tion; it has held two meetings, and it has invited all 
religious and ethical societies to unite in order that 
they may ‘develop the Church of Humanity, demo- 
cratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character.’’ But 
this is not enough. We must not simply zzvzfe our 
brethren of all names and denominations to unite in 
this movement; we must work to get them to come 
in; and if we don’t first succeed we must try and try 
again. ‘‘Perseverantia omnta vincit’’—even the con- 
version of ‘Conservative Universalists’’ and Uni- 
tarians to membership in the Liberal Congress. We 
cannot excuse ourselves by saying: ‘‘ It would savor 
of presumption on our part if we were to urge exist- 
ing denominations to join with us.’”’ That is precisely 
what we started out to do, and I, for one, fail to see 
any presumption in so noble a work as the federation 
of religious bodies in a larger fellowship for the pur- 
pose of promoting truth and righteousness more effect- 
ively than can now be done. But presumption or no 
presumption, that is the prime object of the Liberal 
Congress, and the moment it is subordinated to any 
other object the chief reason for its existence will be 
taken away. The vision of a ‘‘ Church of Humanity”’ 
is an intoxicating one—a noble one—but we must 
not let it carry us so high as to make us lose sight of 
‘‘existing societies,’ and despise them and ignore 
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the conditions under which alone the beautiful vision 
may be realized. Said one of the speakers at the 
last meeting of the Congress: ‘The work of this 
Congress is larger than simply the formation of a 
union of the various liberal religious sects of the 
United States. We aim at the establishment of the 
Church of Humanity.’ Butin order to realize this 
grand purpose we must make a beginning; and if we 
can not “unite in a larger fellowship and co-opera- 
tion’’ the Unitarian, Universalist, Jewish, Ethical 
Culture and Independent Congregational Societies of 
this country, there is little hope of forming a ‘Church 
of Humanity.’’ We would doubtless find the ‘‘ Con- 
servative’’ Brahman, Buddhist, Confucianist, Zoro- 
astrian, Shintoist, etc., even harder to unite than the 
‘‘ Conservative Universalist and Unitarian.’”’ Let us 
be practical. Let us be content to make haste slowly. 
Let us begin at home before we reach out to Asia, 
Africa and other countries. When we shall have 
federated the existing religious societies of America 
we may then go after the Asiatics—or rather our 
remote descendants may do this part of the grand 
work their forefathers began. 

Another speaker at the last Congress said: ‘‘ We 
must subordinate denominational interests to larger 
interests, and it is the denominational spirit that is 
working all the harm and evil that flesh is heir to.” 
No one deplores more than I do the prevalence of a 
baneful sectarian spirit in the so-called Liberal 
Churches as well as in the Orthodox Churches ;—no 
one is more anxious than I to suppress this spirit. 
But ‘‘it is a condition, not a theory that confronts us.” 
The Denominationalists will not down at our bidding, 
and there is no use in our railing at them and abusing 
them for opposing our progressive movement. The 
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object of the Congress is not to interfere with denom- 
inational rights and interests. On the contrary, it 
proposes to fully recognize and preserve these rights 
and interests—to leave each denomination intact—to 
let it ‘‘run’’ its own affairs until all the members of 
the Federation (Congress) shall see fit to. give up, 
change or modify their specific organizations. It is 
federation, not consolidation of ‘‘ existing societies ”’ 
that the Congress aims at. But what will defeat this 
noble object and destroy the Congress, is the subor- 
dination of this work to that of establishing new non- 
sectarian churches. No one is more anxious than I 
am to see such churches established everywhere. But 
the way to establish them is, vst, to federate exist- 
ing churches and ¢hex organize new churches in the 
name and under the auspices of the whole federation, 
leaving each society to adopt whatever name and 
affiliate with whatever denomination it may prefer. If 
the establishment of new churches be persisted in to 
the xeglect of the prime object of the Congress, then 
this Congress must inevitably become a new “sect,” 
and fail to command the adherence of scores and 
thousands of Liberals who now yearn for ‘a larger 
fellowship and co-operation’’ of Liberals. Let me 
repeat that I am not opposing the establishment of 
new non-sectarian churches. On the contrary, I 
believe in this missionary work most enthusiastically. 
I believe it absolutely necessary to the continued 
existence of the Liberal Church as a whole. But I 
believe in doing precisely what our Articles of 
Incorporation profess to do, viz: first federate 
existing societies, and then build new churches in the 
name of the Federation. 

Now there are two ways by which the federation 
of existing religious and ethical societies may be 
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brought about. In the first place, the existing denom- 
inations may unite as a whole in such a federation; 
or, secondly, zxdzvidual parishes may join the Federa- 
tion until all the parishes of all the denomination have 
come into it. And these two methods of federation 
have advocates in the Congress. The resolutions 
submitted by the Rev. Mr. Judy, at the last meeting 
of the Congress embody the views of those who 
advocate the federation of the denominations as 
denominations, and the opponents of those resolutions 
advocate the second method of federation. The fatal 
objection to this second method is that it will inevit- 
ably result not in the federation of all religious and 
ethical societies but simply in the formation of a new 
sect. Our experience of the last year proves con- 
clusively that we can not secure the adherence of all 
parishes of any denomination by merely asking them 
to join the Congress as parishes. Nor should we 
aim to get only a few or even a large minority of the 
parishes of any denomination to join the Congress, 
leaving out all the rest. We want the denominations 
as a whole, and the only way we can get them is to 
convince their leaders and members that we are 
really aiming at the federation and not at the disin- 
tegration of existing religious and ethical societies. 
At present these denominations do not believe that 
this is our aim. On the contrary, they believe that 
the Liberal Congress is simply a small coterie of 
Radicals who are dissatisfied, not to say disgruntled, 
with their respective denominations, and therefore 
they have set to work to disorganize these denomina- 
tions under cover of a professed effort to federate 
them. They point to the establishment of new non- 
sectarian churches by the Congress as proof positive 
of this intention. We simply must remove this 
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suspicion from the minds of our brethren by some 
means or other; and the plan proposed by Mr. 
Judy’s resolutions commend itself to many members 
of the Congress, even to ‘‘ Conservative Universal- 
ists’’ there present. 

The first resolution declared that the aim of the 
Congress is ‘‘ to effect a union of the denominations 
as a whole, not to build up a new organization out of 
their dismembered parts.’’ Surely that is explicit 
enough even for a ‘‘ Conservative ;’’ and if our actions 
confirm our words, then there will be no ground left 
for the charge that the Congress is a ‘‘ new sect.”’ 

The second resolution said: ‘To effect this 
federation a convention should be called whose object 
shall be to frame articles of union which would 
recommend themselves to the denominations for 
adoption in their organic capacity.” 

The fourth resolution stated that the Congress 
‘recognizes that its present form of organization is 
but antecedent to this final state of union, and in the 
nature of things, destined to give way when this truly 
representative basis of union has been secured.” 

The fifth resolution proposed that all missionary 
work of the Congress pending the accomplishment of 
this union ‘‘should be undertaken in ways least 
inimical to the vigor and integrity of the denomina- 
tions represented in the Congress,”’ 

It is not necessary to quote in this paper the other 
resolutions. The resolutions were not adopted, but 
were reserved for consideration at the next annual 
meeting of the Congress. Meanwhile they should 
be published and discussed* far and wide and from 
every point of view. Some members of the Con- 
gress opposed the adoption of the resolutions, but 
others felt that they wanted more time to consider 
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them before approving or disapproving them. This 
was natural and right. Hasty action in such a matter 
is not desirable. But it is to be hoped that between 
now and the next meeting of the Congress, every 
effort will be made to pass these or similar resolutions 
at that meeting and to get together the various de- 
nominations in convention for the purpose of adopting 
a basis of federation, if our present basis is not satis- 
factory, upon which all can unite. Mr. Jones said he 
did not believe that ‘“‘organic federation’”’ was pos- 
sible; he had worked and hoped for it for twenty-five 
years, and had finally given up in despair. Perhaps 
he is right. Perhaps we can never get the so-called 
‘Conservatives ’”’ in the various denominations to unite 
in such a Federation as we desire. But at least we 
can make every effort in our power to remove their 
prejudices and suspicions, and to effect such a union. 
We have not done this as yet;—we should do it. If 
the proposed convention should adopt such a consti- 
tution as we could not approve, we could refuse our 
assent to it and continue on the independent Con- 
gregational basis. Such a discussion—such an effort 
—could not fail to do some good, to remove some 
prejudices, to bring even ‘‘Conservatives’”’ and ‘‘ Rad- 
icals’’ closer together, and to further the establish- 
ment of the ‘‘ Church of Humanity.”’ 

Therefore, I favor the ‘‘ Resolutions.”’ Let us 
pass them at our next meeting. Let us call a Consti- 
tutional Convention, and if our Conservative brethren 
won't attend it and won’t do anything but criticise 
and oppose us, we will not be any worse off than we 
now are; and at their door will then lie the sin of 
schism and division among the liberal religious 
societies of America. The Liberal Congress is dear 
to my heart. I was one of the little group who met 
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in the room of the Art Building in September, ’93, 
during the Religious Parliament, to talk over some 
basis of union between the Liberal Religious and 
Ethical Societies of America, and I have yearned for 
the accomplishment of that purpose ever since. 

A lack of organization, of a closer bond of fellow- 
ship and fraternity, is the radical defect of modern 
Liberalism. It will prove fatal to our Liberal Cause 
unless we can get closer together. Let all, Radical 
and Conservative alike, ponder the deplorable results 
of our present disunited position; our waste of 
energy; our futile efforts in places where we might 
succeed if we had the means; our animosities, 
jealousies and misunderstandings; our numerical 
weakness; and all the other evil results of dis-union, 
and surely they will favor almost any movement 
whose object is to unite us in closer fellowship. Nor 
need we be in despair of accomplishing our purpose 
in the Convention proposed. When the Colonies 
came together to frame the Constitution of the United 
States they had greater difficulties to overcome than 
the various churches would have, but they accom- 
plished their grand object with a surprising degree ot 
success. Only let men—honest, earnest, broad- 
minded men—meet for a noble and disinterested 
purpose, and a mysterious influence (may we not say 
a Divine Influence?) often sweeps over them and 
breaks down their prejudices and divisions, and carries 
them forward to a realization of purposes which 
beforehand seemed impossible. At the worst we can 
simply fail; but in our vocabulary there should be no 
such word as ‘‘fail.’’ Let us have the Constitutional 
Convention. Let us have Union and Co-operation. 


It is our only hope of life in this world or any other. 
Erie, Penn. 
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SCEPTICISM AND THE PULPIT.* 
First PAPER. 


Mr. Editor :—The series of discourses now being 
delivered by one of our leading pastors upon the ‘Bible 
and Scepticism”’ is naturally attracting much attention 
and giving rise to no little discussion. Assuming that 
the ultimate object of the reverend gentleman is to 
convince sceptics and bring them within the pale of 
the church, the line of argument thus far pursued 
seems to be rather wide of the mark, owing, no 
doubt, to a failure on his part to fully understand 
the nature and causes of much of what he terms 
‘‘Scepticism,’’ and which he, in common with many 
others, so deeply deplores. 

With a desire not to enter into any newspaper 
controversy, but in good faith to further a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished, I beg to trespass 
upon your space and your courtesy so far as to state the 


* The substance of these papers originally appeared in the St. Louis Republican 
some twenty years ago, inreply to the inquiry: Why do so many persons refuse to 
connect themselves with the churches? Their annonymous publication in their 
present form, a few years later, was suggested by a series of sermons on ‘‘ Orthodox 
Beliefs,’ by Rey. Newman Smyth. In reply to them Dr. Smyth delivered another 
series of sermons, afterwards published in book form, under the title—The Orthodox 
Theology of To-day. 

On account of his views as therein expressed, his selection as a Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary was not confirmed, and out of this rejection arose 
the celebrated ‘‘Andoyer Controversy,’’ which resulted in the trial for heresy of 
several of the professors, who endorsed Dr. Smyth’s views, extending over several 
years. ‘‘The immediate though incidental occasion of the present controversy was 
the preaching of a course of sermons by Rey. Newman Smyth in the year 1881, 
while pastor of the Presbyterian Church, in Quincy, Ills They were originally 
prepared in answer to certain objections which had been urged against evangelical 
theology in the columns of a local newspaper.’ (Andover Review, Noy. 1887, p. 534.) . 

They are now re-published (with no little hesitation), in compliance with several 
requests, not because of any literary merit, but because of their connection with the 
‘“‘Andover Controversy,”’ and with the hope that they may be useful as indicating to 
our orthodox friends the barriers which still keep many without the pale of any 
church, and which we believe are doing incalculable injury to the cause of all 
religion.—[THE EDITOR. 
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case from the so-called ‘‘sceptic’s’’ standpoint, in order 
that the real obstacles which lie in the way of both 
parties may be understood and, if possible, removed. 

The objections which so-called ‘‘men of the world”’ 
entertain are not to Jesus; we recognize him as the 
highest type of manhood, the noblest ideal to which 
we can aspire; nor to his teachings, the truth and 
beauty of which we unhesitatingly acknowledge; but 
to the doctrines which we believe error, superstition, 
and ignorance have substituted for the simpler truths 
of life which he set forth as constituting the basis ot 
true religion. Instead of demanding of us a belief 
in these truths, we are asked to subscribe to creeds 
which do not commend themselves to our judgment 
or our reason, and to accept as true that which we 
can neither believe nor understand. By whom were 
these creeds formulated that we are to accept them as 
infallible? Were their authors not mortal men as 
well as ourselves, and are we not as competent to 
formulate our own creeds as they were to do it for 
us? Are men degenerating that we of the nine- 
teenth century must go back to the times of Athan- 
asius, or even Calvin, Luther or Wesley, in order to 
understand the simple gospels? 

May we not recognize the value of the Bible and 
endeavor to live in accordance with its precepts with- 
out acknowledging the inspiration and infallibility of 
its writers, as demanded by the church? We do not 
regard it as an essay upon scientific subjects, nor does 
it lay any claim to accuracy of statement in reference — 
thereto. When the unknown writer of Genesis de- 
scribes the creation he does not pretend to give a 
scientific account of it. The great fact which he 
desires to impress upon his readers is that the world 
is not the result of blind chance, but the carefully con- 
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sidered work of a beneficent creator; that it was not 
the creation of the Gods of the heathen, but of their 
God, the only true God, the God of Israel. All else 
we may regard but as the poetry of his imagination, 
the medium through which he ‘could best convey to 
the minds of his readers the great fact which he 
wished to impress upon them. To us it is simply a 
history of the rise and progress of the Jewish-people, 
a compendium of the highest and best religious 
thought of this wonderful race; and it is useful to 
us, just as any similar history of ancient people, in 
bringing us in contact with the best minds of the 
noble nations of antiquitity. In it we find much for 
our instruction and profit,—much which we must dis- 
card as being puerile, and adapted only to the peculiar 
conditions of a peculiar people, but as having no 
application whatever to the changed conditions of 
the present day. 

The question of Inspiration is one which does not 
concern us. What we wish to know is, not where it 
came from or who wrote it, but, what does it contain ? 
What truth does it teach which we can utilize for our 
own good? Whether it is inspired or not, we admit 
that it contains the highest ideal of moral law, and we 
recognize our obligation to conform to that law with- 
out regard to the origin of the book which teaches it. 

But this does not satisfy the church. We must 
believe that every word was written by inspired and 
infallible men; and if we dare to question the truth 
of any statement contained in it, if we refuse to 
believe that the serpent actually talked to Eve, if we 
doubt that the sun stood still at the command of 
Joshua, if we cannot accept the story of Jonah and 
the whale as literally true, if we are unwilling to shut 
our eyes to all the revelations of science and admit 
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that the world was created in six days, then we are 
denounced as infidels, and are told ‘‘then you don’t 
believe the Bible!’’ But it is easier to call names 
than to prove theories. 

If we examine carefully the history of this book 
we fail to discover any foundation for such a belief in 
its infallibility or inspiration, even as regards the 
New Testament, which on account of the superiority 
of its teachings would certainly seem to have the 
stronger claim to divine origin. 

Even if we admit the authorship of its various 
books, as claimed by the church, we find that Jesus 
himself never wrote a word of it, and that none of 
the Gospels which contain his teachings was written 
until about thirty years after his death, and that of 
John not until nearly sixty years after; of these 
writers only Matthew and John are claimed as having 
known Jesus; the other two got his teachings at 
second-hand, Mark probably from Peter, and Luke 
from Paul, who also had never heard them; that they 
were passed from hand to hand and copied by large 
numbers of devoted members of the church through 
several centuries extending over the most corrupt 
ages; that there were many other gospels written 
besides those which the Bible contains; that council 
after council met at different times to determine which 
of these books were inspired, and that not until 
‘“‘after two or three hundred years of careful discus- 
sion’’ was the canon closed, and the books which 
now form the New Testament were decided to be 
the only ones which were inspired. But, even after 
this was done, there was not unaminity in regard to 
different versions of it. Version after version has 
been adopted only to be rejected by a subsequent 
decision, and our present version only dates back to 
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the early part of the seventeenth century, and now 
even this is being revised. 

If then the New Testament (to say nothing of the 
Old Testament) as it now stands is thus inspired, does 
it not involve not only the inspiration of those who 
wrote it, but of each member of all the various 
councils who decided what books were inspired; of 
all the writers who made copies of them during the 
fourteen centuries which elapsed before the invention 
of the printing press; of all the printers who have 
printed it; of all the numberless individuals who 
during all these years have been engaged in trans- 
lating it into almost every language; and even of the 
very men who are now revising it? 

Absurd as this may seem, we see no other con- 
clusion if, as no less an authority than Bishop Butler 
says: ‘‘All Scripture is given by the inspiration of 
God; it therefore admits of no hesitation or doubting; 
every word is truth, or we know not what part is to 
be credited;”’ or if, as another writer says, ‘‘every 
letter’ is inspired. Yet what evidence have we that 
any of these men were, or are, more inspired than 
others? Is the history of the church, or the age in 
which they lived, such as to justify us in supposing 
them better or purer men than many whom we know 
in the present age? And if it was necessary for one 
set of inspired men to revise and correct the work of 
another set of inspired men, and for this process of 
revision to be repeated almost ad infinitum, of what 
value is inspiration ? 

But aside from the improbability of such inspired 
process of formation, there are statements in the 
Bible which we cannot accept as facts, and others 
which seem to us incompatible with our ideas of truth, 
and unworthy of a divine source. 
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If the churches would frankly acknowledge that 
the Bible is simply a book, and nothing more, written 
by honest, well-meaning and truthful men, regarding 
events which they knew, or supposed, to have taken 
place, subject to the same liability to error as attaches 
to the work of other good and honest men, in 
language to be interpreta and understood the same 
as if used by others, then they would remove the 
cause of much of the opposition which it now meets, 
and many objections which are now urged against it 
would become arguments in its favor. By so doing 
it would lose none of its beauty or truth; the religion 
which it teaches would commend itself as fully as it 


does now, and infidelity would be disarmed of one of 


its most effective weapons. Surely the grand philos- 
ophy of Jesus is not so weak that it needs to be 
propped up by such slender supports, or hedged 
about by such defective safeguards. 

The question, then, of the inspiration of the Bible 
we dismiss as being a question of fact, not proven, 
and in no wise essential to a correct religious belief; 
our obligation to obey its precepts depends not upon 
their inspiration, nor upon their source, nor even upon 
the existence of the being who is said to have uttered 
them, but solely upon the truth which they contain. 

Our complaint is against the church rather than 
against the Bible. If, as a condition of membership, 
it merely required our acknowledgment of the truth 
of the spiritual teachings attributed to Jesus, one of 
the chief obstacles would be removed from our way ; 
but when it insists upon our belief in mere statements 
of fact which are quite independent of spiritual truth, 
then we hold ourselves quite at liberty to question its 
assertions and to deny its authority. If it demanded 
that we should accept as a rule of our daily lives the 
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precept of Jesus: ‘“‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do you even so unto them,’’ we 
would acknowledge the beauty of its truth, and 
recognize and admit our obligation to conform our 
lives to it, because it at once impresses itself upon us 
as being the only true standard of the ideal life; but 
when, instead of this, it requires of us a belief in the 
resurrection of the body, we hesitate to affirm that 
which neither commends itself to our judgment as 
reasonable, or as being a practical question of life. 
The Bible teaches that ‘“‘the wages of sin is 
death,’ and reason, conscience, observation and ex- 
perience attest its truth; but when the church tells us 
that the suffering and death of Jesus have substituted 
eternal life for this death, then our knowledge of sin 
—of its consequences as felt in our own souls, and as 
seen in others—tells us that this cannot be true. We 
can easily understand that ‘‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law,’’ because in our lives we can put it to the test 
and discover its truth through our own experience ; 
but when the church exacts a belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity—that ‘‘the Father is God, the Son is 
God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and yet there are 
not three Gods, but one God,’’—it asks us to believe 
that which is contrary to all our knowledge of num- 
bers, and which cannot in any possible way be 
demonstrated, either by analogy or experience, and 
which, even if true, can in no way help us in our 
endeavor to live better lives. We can believe in a 
God of love, and mercy, and justice, but the doctrines 
of election and predestination, of the atonement, and 
of endless torment, seem, to our minds at least, to 
be utterly inconsistent with any such attributes. A 
being who brings into existence countless immortal 
creatures, and consigns them to everlasting punish- 
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ment or everlasting happiness, without any power on 
their part to escape the one or attain the other ;—a 
being who refuses to allow his penitent and loving 
children to approach him except through blood, who 
bestows his forgiveness only at the intercession of a 
third person;—a being who permits and desires the 
suffering of the innocent in order that the guilty may 
go unwhipped of justice; a being who allowed 
hundreds of generations of his own children to live 
and die before revealing his ‘‘scheme of salvation”’ 
by which alone they could be saved, and who even 
yet has made it known but to a favored few ;—such a 
being conforms more nearly to our idea of a fiendish 
devil, than of a loving God. 

We acknowledge God as our creator, but if ‘“‘it is 
He who made us”’ it seems little short of blasphemy 
to teach that ‘‘we are conceived in sin and born in 


iniquity.’’ We can recognize Him as our Father, 
but, if this be true, we cannot consider ourselves as 
‘children of wrath;’’ nor can we understand or 


accept the doctrine which maintains the necessity of 
a mediator or intercessor to reconcile that father to 
his own repentant children. Such a necessity is at 
utter variance with our highest conception of the © 
relation which should exist between a loving father 
and his erring, penitent children even in human life. 
How much more so in the divine! Is the love of 
God less loving, is His justice less just, is His mercy 
less merciful than that of man? or shall we call that 
love in Him which we would call hatred in man, or 
justice in Him what would be injustice in man, or 
mercy in Him what would be cruelty in man? God 
must be the embodiment of our highest possible ideal 
of all which is best and noblest, or He ceases to be 
God. His right to our worship depends not upon 
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His power or majesty but upon the uses which He 
makes of that power,—upon His character; it is this 
which determines His influence upon our lives, and 
the obligation of our reverence and obedience. The 
question is not whether He is “three in one,’’ or 
“one in three,”’ or ‘‘one”’ without the ‘three,’ but 
whether He is deserving of our allegiance. But the 
God of the churches, as portrayed in their teachings 
will not stand the test of such investigation; if there- 
fore, we discard Him, the responsibility rests with 
Him, or with them, not with us. 

We accept the lesson of Jesus as taught in the 
parable of the ‘‘ Prodigal Son,’’ but we fail to find 
there any mediator interceding with an enraged father 
in behalf of his erring son; on the contrary, we read 
only of a loving, tender-hearted parent, yearning for 
the love and return of a wayward child, and when he 
learns that that child is returning to his long deserted 
home, ¢4zs father, not content to await his tardy 
arrival, rushes forth to meet him with joyful greeting 
and loving forgiveness;—no word of censure, no 
rebuke for the past, no demand as to the future, no 
sentence of guilt;—only the command to others to 
join in his rejoicing, ‘‘ for this my son is alive again, 
was lost and is found.’ If this parable teaches us any- 
thing, it is that no mediator is needed between God and 
His children; that there is no wrath to be appeased, 
no demand of justice to be satisfied by, vicarious 
sacrifice; that the loving father is longing for the return 
of every wandering child, who will be welcomed 
with outstretched arms to a tender, loving heart. 

We may not have been able to understand or 
accept such dogmas as the Inspiration of the Bible, 
the Divinity ot Jesus, the Immaculate Conception, 
the Miracles of Jesus, his Resurrection or Ascension ; 
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but in what way can these things affect the great 
truths which he taught? They are simply questions 
of historical fact, and have no more to do with our 
daily lives than the color of his hair. 

Truth is truth, whether taught by God, man, or 
the devil; and our belief or disbelief in regard to any 
of these alleged facts cannot in the least affect it. 
Spiritual truth never has been and never can be 
proved by physical facts; they are and they must 
necessarily be entirely independent of each other. 
Whether the Bible is inspired or not, we know that it 
contains the highest ideal of the moral law; whether 
Jesus was God or not, we know that he taught the 
deepest truths; whether he was born of a virgin or 
not, we know, or may know that he was right when 
he said: ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Whether he wrought miracles or not, we know that 
the only miracle which can save us—the highest per- 
fection to which we can attain—is to love our enemies 
and do good to them who hate us; whether he rose 
from the dead or not, we know that he who lives 
in accordance with his teachings has the fullest and 
deepest life. 

We admit that Jesus may save men by teaching 
them the will of God and inspiring them to conform 
their lives to it, but we cannot comprehend how any 
faith of whatever nature or degree can suspend the 
eternal laws by which God governs the universe, to 
every observance of which is attached an unfailing 
reward, and to every violation, an inevitable penalty ; 
—a reward which cannot be purchased, and a penalty 
which no belief or prayers can avert. We see no 
way in which men can avoid the penalty except by 
avoiding the sin. We cannot divorce the one from 
the other any more than we can divorce effect from 
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cause; they go together, inseparable; the penalty is 
part and parcel of the sin itself; it is the poisonous 
fruit which lies hidden within the flower, and when 
the flower fades and falls we find the fruit. 

It is the ¢zfe of Jesus, as the embodiment of all 
his teachings, which commands our admiration and 
our love, and commends them to our obedience; not 
his power as claimed in miracles, not his miraculous 
birth, not his crucifixion, resurrection or ascension, 
but his fe, with its plentitude of love and patience 
and pity and purity, its charity and forgiveness 
toward the erring, its sympathy for the suffering, its 
tenderness and solicitude for every human soul. This 
is a creed to which we can give our hearty approval; a 
creed which, if adopted by the churches, would make 
them truly ‘christian,’ and bring within their fold 


many who, asking for bread, now receive only a stone. 
(To be continued in the August number.) 


FREEDOM. 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose . 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 


In the right with two or three. 
—Fames Russell Lowell. 
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MR. INGERSOLL ON THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Part III. 


Mr. Ingersoll says, that ‘‘miracles are always a 
badge and brand of fraud.”’ Thus he would have us 


understand that the Bible, so far as its miraculous 
element is concerned, is a dishonest book. 

I do not care to make any argument in favor of 
miracles, for I do not regard them as forming any 
part of religion, or as having any necessary connection 
with religion. I believe the attempt to hold on to 
them is a weakness to Christianity. The Golden Rule 
needs no miracle to give it truth. The Lord’s Prayer 
rests on no miracle. The religion of love to God and 
love to man, which is to be the coming religion of the 
world, will need no miracle to convince men that it is 
divine. It will be its own witness, and its own evidence. 

But I cannot agree with the statement that a 
miracle is of necessity a badge and brand of fraud. 
Whether miracles are realities or not, he knows little 
of history and little of the human mind, who does not 
know that there are men who honestly believe that 
they have seen miracles, and men who _ honestly 
believe they have power to work miracles. Miracles 
do not necessarily originate in deceit. 

The most prolific parent of miracle is legend. 
Nothing is more common, especially in an ignorant 
and credulous age, than for events which as they 
really happened were purely natural, to be told over 
and over, from person to person, and from one gener- 
ation to another, until they have grown and changed, 
and taken on miraculous features. This is unques- 
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tionably the way in which a large part of the reputed 
miracles of the past have arisen.. But you see there 
is no “‘fraud”’ about this. Whatever conclusions any 
of us may reach regarding the miracles of the Bible, 
we have every reason to believe that the Bible is 
an honest book. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s position is vitiated by three funda- 
mental mistakes. 

1. First, he asks us to judge the entire Bible by 
its worst parts. His method of treating the Bible is 
to go through it, from beginning to end, first the Old 
Testament then the New, and cull out the most 
objectionable things he can find, hold them up, paint 
them in the blackest colors, give them no benefit of 
extenuating circumstances, and then say to us: Now 
these are samples; from these learn what the whole 
book is. In this way he condemns the Pentateuch, 
the historical books, the Psalms. the prophets, and 
even the New Testament Gospels. 

Now could anything be more unfair? 

Of course, as a method of showing that there is no 
truth in the doctrine of bible infallibility it is perfectly 
legitimate to pick out the worst things and pile them 
up, until men are compelled to see and acknowledge 
them. And, as I have already said, we shall continue 
to have men doing this, in public lectures and in 
many other ways, until the doctrine is laid aside with 
the other superstitions of the past. | 

But as a method of giving men a correct under- 
standing of the Bible, or of helping them to a just judg- 
ment as to its value, nothing can be more misleading. 

Suppose we set out to write a man’s life in that 
way! Go through his career, public and private, 
gather up everything concerning him that can be 
found which is in the least degree questionable, mass 
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all together, exaggerate every story, distort all, paint 
all in the blackest colors, make no account of any 
palliating circumstances, and then say, ‘‘See, here is 
the man.’’ What would you say of a life written in 
that way? How would Mr. Ingersoll like to have his 
life thus written? Doubtless a life of Mr. Ingersoll 
written on that plan could be made very spicy, very 
amusing to an audience, if the audience cared only for 
sensation, and had no regard for justice. But a life 
thus written would be an outrage. Every right- 
minded man would condemn it. And yet, that is 
exactly the way he deals with the Bible. Every man 
who has heard his lectures knows it is. He him- 
self knows it is. 

Mr. Ingersoll believes in the home. Few men 
now before the public have made more eloquent pleas 
for the home, as an institution of simply priceless 
value to the world, than he. But what an arraignment 
of the home could be made, if one choose to deal with 
it in the way in which he deals with the Bible! Go 
over the domestic life of any people for a thousand 
years, and gather together all the vices, the crimes, 
the cruelties, the brutalities, the villainies, that have 
been perpetrated in the homes of that people during 
that long period, and can any imagination paint the 
blackness and awfulness of that picture that we should 
have before us? Do you not see what a basis a 
sensational orator would have in such a picture for an 
arraignment of the home, as the pest of human society, 
and the worst enemy of man? 

Suppose Mr. Ingersoll should find a man thus 
going up and down the country misrepresenting the 
institution of the home, and trying in this utterly 
unfair and unjust way to undermine public respect 
for it; what would he think ? 
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Yet this is precisely the way he is treating the 
Bible. He asks us to judge of it all by the worst that 
he can find in it,—ignoring, passing by as scarcely 
worthy of a word, its whole vast side of good—a 
hundred times more extensive and important. 

Here, then, is the first weakness of Mr. Inger- 
soll’s position. 

2. The second is, he judges everything he finds 
in the Bible by the standards of to-day, ignoring time, 
forgetting to take into the account the progress which 
the world has made in its ethical and religious ideas 
in the 2000, 2500, 3000 years which have elapsed 
since some of the things which he condemns in the 
Bible’s pages were written. | 

Deeds which should be severely condemned if 
done to-day, in the broad light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in the midst of Christian influences, are to 
be judged of very much more leniently when appear- 
ing in an early age of the world, in a land of only a 
little enlightment,—a thousand years before Christ or 
Christianity began to shed their moral illumination 
among men. If he bore this in mind, his judgments 
concerning the morality of the Old Testament would 
be much more fair and just than they now are. 

But if he forgets the difference of moral standards 
between the time when much of the Bible was written 
and now, he also forgets to notice the progress in 
moral ideals which appears in the Bible itself. He 
treats the book as if its moral standards and ideals 
had remained always the same—as if there were no 
moral growth from Joshua to the great prophets, and 
from the prophets to Jesus. So that when he finds a 
cruel or unjust thing in the earlier part of the Bible, 
while the Jews were yet in semi-barbarism, he says 
“See, this is the morality of the Bible.” As a fact it 
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is simply the morality of a small part of the Bible— 
of the part that comes from the earlier and cruder 
ages of Jewish history, and which was later in the 
main outgrown and put away. 

The morality of the Bible is the morality of a 
changing and growing civilization. It begins low; it 
rises slowly, but it does rise, until it becomes at last 
something very high and noble. Why should we 
not expect a low morality among a people just emerg- 
ing from barbarism, as the Hebrew people were 
when they first appear on the Old Testament scene? 
Nothing about the Bible is more interesting than the 
fact that it takes us back to the very beginning of that 
long ethical and religious ascent, which began in poly- 
theism, in idol-worship, in brutal animal sacrifices, 
nay, actually in the practice of human sacrifices, and 
ended in the worship of God as a heavenly Father, 
and in the recognition of all men as brothers,—show- 
ing us in detail all the thousand year long—the twelve 
or fifteen hundred year long struggle, necessary to 
climb from one to the other. The Bible is the record, 
the literary product, of that struggle, that marvellous 
ascent. How then could it do otherwise, than show 
us men making mistakes a hundred times over, moved 
sometimes by their lower passions, thinking of God 
sometimes imperfectly, representing him often after 
the manner of their own imperfect conceptions, 
attributing to him often characteristics akin to the 
barbarisms in themselves which they had not yet out- 
grown? This is exactly what we find in certain parts 
of the Old Testament. 

If the Bible stopped with this, or contained noth- 
ing but this, then we might justly complain of it as 
teaching a religion unfit for our time. But it does 
not stop with this: it does not stop until it reaches 
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the lofty ethics and religion of the prophets, and Paul, 
and Jesus. 

Why does not Mr. Ingersoll tell us this? Why does 
he show us the low beginning, but not the high ending? 
Why does he point us to the lily’s roots struggling in 
the mire, but not to the glorious blossom opening in 
the sun—the joy and the delight of the world? 

3. The third fundamental weakness of Mr. Inger- 
soll’s position lies in the fact that it ignores the whole 
spiritual side of man’s nature. 

It judges the Bible from the standpoint of one 
who believes only in this world; one to whom God is 
only a perhaps, and immortality only a dream; one 
who laughs at prayer; one who regards religion as 
the world’s age-long superstition ; one whose philoso- 
phy of life recognizes nothing higher to live for than 
enjoyment in this little inch of time onthe earth. Can 
such a man by any possibility do justice to the Bible? 

Can a man whose philosophy shuts out God and 
the whole realm of spirit, do justice to the great 
spiritual book of the world,—a book whose central, 
ever-present, and all-else-overestimating themes are 
God, religion, worship, immortality, and the spiritual 
life of humanity? As well ask if a man who has no 
belief in the possibility of music or art, can do justice 
to a symphony or a cathedral, or to such mighty 
masters of art and music as a Michael Angelo and a 
Beethoven. As well ask if a man born blind can do 
justice to the beauty of a rose, or to the coloring of a 
splendid and glorious sunset. 

Goethe was not a very religious man, but he was 
religious enough and great enough to write: 

« The high veneration which the Bible has received 
from so many peoples and generations, is due to its 
intrinsic worth.” 
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Matthew Arnold was not very religious, as the 
world commonly understands the word, but he was 
great enough to see and leave behind him the judg- 
ment, that ‘‘so long as the world lasts, all who want 
to make progress in righteousness, will come to Israel 
for inspiration, as to the people who have had the 
sense of righteousness most glowing and strongest. 
As well imagine a man with a sense for sculpture, 
not cultivating it by the help of the remains of Greek 
art, or a man with a sense for poetry, not cultivat- 
ing it by the help of Homer and Shakespeare, as a 
man with a sense for conduct, not cultivating it by the 
help of the Bible.”’ 

No, the verdict of an intelligent and thoughtful 
world, that prizes the higher things of human life 
above the lower, the eternal above the temporal, has 
not yet pronounced against the high and permanent 
value of the Bible; and it shows no sign of thus pro- 
nouncing. The Bible still remains the most import- 
ant religious and ethical book of mankind. Much as 
Mr. Ingersoll, or any one else who forgets God’s part 
in the drama of human history, and the divine side 
of the nature of man, may dream to the contrary, the 
days of the Bible are not numbered. 

The days of its tyranny over man’s intellect, doubt- 
less are drawing to a close. I think Mr. Ingersoll is 
doing something to help them take their departure. 

The days of the Bible’s superstitious and bad uses, 
growing out of false claims made for it, that it does 
not make itself, are plainly tending to pass away. 

But when those days are gone, what then? They 
will but leave the Bible free, unweighted, unhindered, 
to enter upon a greater and more beneficial career of 
service to man than the past has known. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 


MESSIAH. 


By W. S. Crowe, D. D. 


Jewish belief in a Messiah was the growth of more than seven 
centuries. Scholars make a distinction between the Messianic 
hope and the hope for a Messiah. Messianic hope refers to the 

glorious future of the nation. The Mes- 
THE MESSIANIC HOPE. _ siah hope was of him who should be the 
Ruler or Teacher of the glorified nation. 
The beginning of the Messianic idea was the hope of the prophets, 
in the eighth century, B. C., to reunite the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah into one great nation again, as in the days of Solomon. The 
**good time coming,’”’ the ‘day of the Lord,’’ was the righteous 
harmony of all who named the name of Abraham. When Israel 
had been destroyed, and Judah was struggling for life, the Messianic 
hope was the hope of victory in war. When the Jews, themselves, 
had been carried into captivity, their Messianic hope was the hope 
of restoration to their native land, the spread of their power and 
religion. When Cyrus sent them home they verily, but vainly, 
believed that the day of the Lord had come, and that their national 
hopes were to be fulfilled. 

In course of time the Messianic hope took on the character of a 

Messiah hope. The political idea be- 

THE MESSIAH HOPE. came more and more personal. When 
the Jews returned from captivity they 

were still ruled by the college of priests which had superintended 
their worship and their social affairs while in exile. The Priest- 
Oligarchy retained its jealous power as long as the nation endured. 
Generations wore on, and the ‘‘ good time coming’? did not arrive. 
People began to think that if they had a warrior king once more, or 
an independent prophet cf the heroic order, a David or an Elijah, 
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their long deferred hopes might yet be fulfilled. They began to 
read the book of the Second Isaiah literally, and to say that the 
‘« suffering servant’? referred not to the exiles, but to an expected 
deliverer. In the Maccabean wars, 167 to 160 B. C., it seemed 
that the personal idea was about to be incarnated. It was not, but 
the idea was intensified. 
Religion entered more and more into the dream of the good 
time coming. Not liberty, or power, or political greatness alone, 
but an age of righteousness and peace 
THE RELIGIOUS AND and the pure worship of God, was the 
MORAL HOPE. 
golden age to which all Jewish hearts 
turned. In the noblest minds this hope was not confined to Judah. 
There was a growing belief that outside nations—and some, in the 
ecstacy of enthusiasm, said the whole world—should rejoice in that 
coming day of the Lord. ‘The idea was that the Jews themselves 
should be thoroughly reformed, should put away all evil from their 
lives; and then that the heathen should be converted to Judaism, 
making the temple at Jetusalem the center of the world’s worship. 
The beginning of this world-renovation would be the advent of a 
Messiah, an ideal great man. Imagination dwelt on what an ideal 
great man would be—king, priest, prophet, reformer, conqueror, 
statesman, wise man, holy man—everything good and great was put 
into his character. 
Messiah means anointed. It refers to the practice of corona- 
tion, when the new-made king was anointed with oil. The word 
came to have a spiritual meaning, so that 
THE ANOINTED any man whom they considered provi- 
dential was spoken of as one of the 
anointed. Whom God took in hand for any great purpose was one 
of the anointed, a Messiah; in English, a Christ. The Persian 
king, Cyrus, was thought to be providentially guided and used. 
The Bible speaks of him as ‘The Anointed ’’—Messiah—Christ. 
Whatever else the word Messiah, or Christ, may mean, is a meaning 
put into it. It has proven to be a word open at the top, and with 
indefinite extension God-ward. 
The Jewish philosopher, Philo, who was born about twenty years 
before Jesus was born, and who died about twenty years after Jesus 
died, if we may trust the common dates, 
PHILO’S MESSIAH. has left on record a somewhat graphic 
description of the golden age still feebly 
hoped by the Jews of his day. He pictures the God-anointed 
deliverer, who, among other notable deeds, will ‘‘ go forth and sub- 
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due great and populous nations,’’ that the Jews may become a 
people of wealth and supremacy, that the scattered “children of 
promise” may return from all quarters of the earth to their native 
land, that peace and purity and world-wide blessing may follow the 
holy conquest. Pnilo does not seem at all enthusiastic about it on 
his own account, and he never acted as if he expected any such 
wonder to take place in his time, and he never intimated—even 
twenty years after the death of Jesus—that anything had taken 
place which anybody could possibly imagine to have been any sort 
of a fulfillment of the dream. 

As was perfectly natural, when the Jewish doctors had wrought 
out their conception of the Messiah, they studied their ancient . 
literature to find predictions of him. 
Perhaps the last superstition to be con- 
quered will be the superstition of pro- 
phetic foresight. There are multitudes who can show you that the 
entire history of the Catholic Church is predicted in Scripture. 
There are other multitudes who can read you the story of Luther 
and the Reformation in the most unassuming of Bible texts. 
Others will explain that it was not Luther, but Swedenborg, whom 
the sacred writer had in mind. Only a little while ago a good man 
made it entirely clear to himself, if not quite so to me, that the 
career of Napoleon was exylicitly foretold in the book of Daniel. 
The very latest I have seen is an elaborate argument to show that 
Edison’s electric light was foreseen by the keen-eyed author of the 
book of Job. If you are looking for predictions you can find them, 
in almost any great book, as easily as the man Bitteredge, of Moon- 
stone fame, could find the directions for his daily conduct in Rodin- 
son Crusoe. The Jewish doctors found, in their ancient Scriptures, 
that the Messiah they had dreamed out was to be a military deliv- 
erer and a religious restorer; that he must be a lineal descendant 
of David, born in the village of Bethlehem. 

Jesus did not fulfill the conditions. There is not a ghost of 
reason for supposing that he was born in Bethlehem, The genealo- 
gies which make him a descendant of David are not trustworthy. 
He was not a conquering hero. He did not restore the fortunes of 
Israel politically or religiously. He spent almost his entire life, 

obscurely, in the little province of Galilee. 
MESSIAH DID Not come. He had no qualities of a popular leader. 
He did nothing in the way of organiza- 
tion. He kept himself in a constant state of compromise by criti- 
cising Moses and placing the practical virtues above ritualism. He 


PREDICTIONS OF THE 
MESSIAH. 
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was executed, as John Baptist had been, for his uncomfortable mor- 
ality; just as Theodore Parker would have been if he had attacked 
slavery in that day; just as Dr. Parkhurst would have been if he 
had attacked official bribery in that day. Nobody dreamed of any 
other than a Jewish Messiah during the lifetime of Jesus, and 
nobody dreamed of applying the idea to him If the Jewish world 
had been never so lightly astir with any claim to Messiahship, 
Philo and Josephus would have heard of it. They never heard of 
it. Philo was even then writing about the dimly-hoped Messiah— 
but not a hint that the question moved with any fresh life, or that 
rumor was at all busy with any new name. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, after the Disciples were 
obliged to cut loose from Judaism in order to keep their heathen 
converts, after the long battle between the Pauline churches and 
the Disciple churches, when the work of reconciliation came; then 
the Pauline principle, if not the Pauline theory, prevailed. All the 
Christian churches, toward the end of the first century, seem to have 
accepted Paul’s principle, that Jesus was the Messiah. Of course, 
he had not been the kind of a Messiah that the Jews expected, 
but all Christians boldly claimed him as the Messiah predicted 
by the Jewish prophets. 

Here we enter upon a new phase of Biblical interpretation. 

As the old prophets had been compelled 
JEWISH WRITERS COM- by the Jewish doctors to predict Philo’s 
PELLED TO PREDICT mn 
A CHRISTIAN mMessian. Messiah, they were now compelled, by 
the Christian doctors, to predict Paul’s 
Messiah. The Jewish doctors had compelled the Old Testament to 
set forth a conqueror, an earthly kingdom, and a world-wide Juda- 
ism: the Christian doctors compelled the Old Testament to set forth 
a supernatural sacrifice, a complete religious and political death for 
Judaism, and the rise of the Christian church. Of course, the 
Christian doctors must claim that the Jewish doctors had utterly 
misinterpreted their own scriptures; that, instead of predicting the 
glory and power of Judaism, the old Jewish writers predicted its 
downfall and its extinction, Of course, they must assume that the 
old Jewish writers themselves did not 
ASSUMING THAT THE know what they were writing. No Jewish 
PROPHETS WROTE CLAIR- 
 TOvAnTY! prophet ever supposed that he was pre- 
dicting the downfall of his own nation, 
the destruction of his own religion, the extinction of his own the- 
ology, the death of all the beliefs and hopes which were dearer to 
him than life. The Christian doctors, however, assumed that God 
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used him clairvoyantly, asa blind medium, in this age-long and 
fatal deception. The Christian doctors assumed that, through all 
the centuries after the prophets had written, God blinded the eyes 
of all Jewish readers to the hidden meaning of their own scriptures; 
compelled the Jews, unconsciously, to predict the rise of a new 
religion, which would be the eternal enemy of their own; the 
crowning of a new theology which would stamp their own as false; 
the growth of a new church which would persecute their own church 
to the death; the victory of a new power which would hound their 
own people to every quarter of the globe, as if they were wild beasts! 
The persecutions inflicted by the Christian church upon the Jews 
present some of the blackest pages of human history. Christian 
doctors teach that God compelled the Jew to predict that outcome 
of things, and deceived him into preserving and loving the book, 
in which he unknowingly wrote the prediction, as his most sacred 
treasure—struggling through long centuries to preserve his own 
death-warrant, under the falsely-given impression that it was a 
Divine promise of life and prosperity and happiness! To such 
lengths will doctors go in their search for prophecies. 

The Old Testament must and should foretell the Christian Mes- 
siah. The pressure which was brought to bear, both on Scripture 
and history, for the accomplishment of that result, may be very well 
illustrated by a critical reference to the stories which gather about 
the birth of Jesus. The Jewish doctors declared that the Jewish 
Messiah should be born in Bethlehem. The Christian doctors 
determined on rooting them out of their position by showing that 
Jesus, the Christian Messiah, was actually born in Bethlehem, Let 

us see how they established their case. 
THE ATTEMPT TO PROVE fqrf, the earliest Gospel, dating about the 
Bn ae le oh year go, is aware of the well-known fact that 
the parents of Jesus were Galilean peasants. 
He makes no reference to the Bethlehem birth, for the very simple 
reason that he never heard of it That phase of the Messiah claim 
had not yet been worked out. The final editor of Zhe Gospel 
According to Matthew has a great affection for prophecies. He has 
the remarkable genius of dealing with difficulties by ignoring them. 
The difficulty was to explain how the child of Galilean peasants 
came to be born in Bethlehem. The Matthew writer simply ignores 
the fact that they were Galileans, and proceeds on the theory that 
their home was in Bethlehem. Read 
MATTHEW'S WORK OF Chap. I, as if that were the only account 
PROPHECY MAKING. o . 
of these events. No journeying to an 
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ancestral town; no lodgment in a stable; the babe was born in his 
mother’s home. But the Matthew writer could not avoid the fact 
that the youth of Jesus was spent in Galilee, and that his family 
‘were known as Galileans. He provides for that (verses 22 and 23) 
by sending the parents to dwell in Nazareth. He read, in /udges 
xu, that Samson was a “‘Nazarite.” What 
THE ‘‘NAZARENE.”’ was a Nazarite of the ancient days? A 
man who was consecrated to some special 
work, as a monk or Jesuit of modern times, the sign of whose 
vocation was that he never cut his hair or shaved ‘his whiskers. 
Christian monks went to the opposite extreme, shaving both whiskers 
and hair. Victor Hugo says: ‘The French dislike female rulers 
because the English like them.’’ The Christian monks shaved 
because the Jewish monks didn’t. What had the unshaven face 
and the unshorn head of Samson to do with Jesus? Nothing. How 
could that word ‘“Nazarite’’ be a prophecy of Jesus? In no 
possible way. It looked, toa man who was ignorant of Hebrew 
language and history, like the word ‘‘ Nazarene.”’ The two words 
were really as unlike as ‘“monkish” and ‘‘monkey,” or “‘barbering” 
and “‘barberous.” The writer simply mistook a word which means 
“unrazored” for the name of a village. What was said of the 
tonsorial condition of Samson, was thus unwittingly turned into a 
prediction of the residence of Jesus. 

According to this writer, Herod the Great was still alive when 
Jesus was born. Herod died in the year 750 A. U. C, which was 
4 B.C. When Christian scholars became 
aware of that fact, they had to set back the 
date of Jesus’ birth four years, in order not 
to compromise the Matthew Gospel. Wise men came from the 
East to worship him. ‘“ We have seen his star,’?> The Matthew 
writer would have us understand that the people of India were 
expecting the birth of the Jewish Messiah. Had God revealed the 
coming event to them in past ages or recently? Was it written in 
their ancient books also, or was it a modern communication? How 
did they know it was Azs star? Had God explained to the wise 
men of the East that a new kind of star would appear to announce 
the great event, and were they on the watch for it? It must have 
been a very new kind of star, if it meandered along the country 
roads. Ordinary stars—other suns like our own—which burn in 
their orbits, billions of miles distant, have no such domesticated 
habits. Herod was easily convinced, however. He and “all 
Jerusalem with him’? instantly understood that a Jewish king was 


THE STORY OF HEROD 
AND THE WISE MEN. 
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born. It was God’s doing, promised both to the Jews and to the 
East. Strange that Herod should attempt to thwart the Almighty, 
when he so clearly understood the case! He had implicit faith in 
the message, for he called the Jewish wise men together to learn 
where the Messiah should be born. ‘In Bethlehem,” they told 
him. The word of Micah, 1: 2-5, con- 

ANOTHER PREDICTION. cerning the hoped repulse of the Assyrians 

is turned into a prophecy. How strange 

that a Christian writer should speak of Jesus as ‘‘the ruler of Israel 
when the Assyrian shall come into our land;?? but the 

editor of Matthew evidently expected everybody else to read the 
Old Testament as carelessly as he did. Herod wanted to find out 
where this new-born king was, that he might kill him. The star was 
waiting outside, and, when the wise men were ready, it trudged 
down to Bethlehem and ‘stood over where the young child was.” 
The wise men paid their worship, and went to sleep. They were 
warned in a dream not to tell Herod, and they returned to their own 
country. Curious that we never hear of them again! We should expect 
them to relate their wonderful experience when they reached home; 
but the East was never informed of the Messiah. Joseph also went 
to sleep, and a dream warned him to fly with the young child to 
Egypt. Why to Egypt? That a prophecy 

MORE PROPHECY. might be fulfilled, which said ‘‘Out of Egypt 

jf have I called my son.’’ Please turn to that - 

alleged prophecy—/osea x1: 1. ‘‘When Israel was a child, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.’’ It is a simple state- 
ment that God loved the Hebrews while they were still slaves to the 
Egyptians, as a father loves a son, and helped them to gain their 
liberty. That such a statement could be thought a prediction of 
something seven hundred years in the future, is one of the mysteries 
of superstition. Joseph and Mary and the 
young child got safely out of reach. If 
Herod was so anxious to kill the child, why 
didn’t he send a detective to follow the wise men? Why did he 
stupidly wait for them to come back and tell him where the child 
was? When they did not return within a day or two, why didn’t 
he suspect something? A band of soldiers could easily have over- 
taken the family. If ‘‘all Jerusalem with him” were alarmed, why 
were not inquiries made? In a little town like Bethlehem, where 
everybody knew everybody else, the appearance of the star and the 
wise men, and the departure of ‘Joseph, could not be kept secret. 
There would be a buzz of gossip at the town well and in the market. 


HEROD’S PECULIAR 
CONDUCT. 
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Herod’s detective bureau must have been in a sad state of repair. 
Day after day went by, and the wily old King heard of nothing that 
was going on. After a week or two, when Joseph was safe on the 
confines of Egypt, Herod woke up and became ‘exceeding wroth,” 
and sent out his officers to kill all the male babies in Bethlehem and 
the coasts, hoping that the new-born king might be among the slain. 
You would naturally think that the parents of these doomed children 
would intimate that the real victim had escaped, and that somebody 
would know the direction taken by Joseph—but there is nothing 
natural in this story. The writer is looking 
WEEPING RACHEL. for another prophecy. Of course he finds 
it. Jeremiah xxxt: 15. ‘In Ramah there 
was lamentation; Rachel weeping for her children, and would not 
be comforted.’ There was a tradition that Ramah was the ancient 
name of Bethlehem, and a further tradition that Rachel had been 
buried there. At any rate she was regarded as the patron saint of 
the village in Jeremiah’s time. The people of Bethlehem were 
called ‘‘Rachel’s children.’? When Jeremiah wrote, the people of 
Bethlehem were exiles in Babylon. Rachel’s children were gone 
and she, their guardian angel, was weeping forthem. That was 
considered a prediction that the mothers of Bethlehem should weep 
for their babes, slain by Herod. Is modern heresy to be wondered 
at, when such an interpretation is still seriously insisted on? 

Please tum to the second chapter of the Gospel According to 
Luke. The author of Luke agrees with Mark, and with everybody 
except Matthew, that the home of Jesus’ parents was Nazareth of 

Galilee. He could not bring himself to 

LUKE'S FAMOUS SOLU- ignore that universally recognized fact, as 

TION OF A GRAVE * 

BIPEICOUTY: Matthew did. He does not, therefore, fall 

into the mistake about the word ‘“Nazarite.” 

The other difficulty immediately confronts him: If Messiah must 
be born in Bethlehem, how shall his peasant mother of Galilee 
be gotten thither at exactly the right time? Here is the famous 
solution. Augustus ordered that the whole world should be taxed. 
Every man must go to his ancestral city to make a return of his 
taxable property. Joseph’s ancestors had lived in Bethlehem, and 
thither he went. Now we are in trouble. Roman history is silent 
concerning any universal tax census during the reign of Augustus. 
There was no tax registration during the life-time of Herod, when 
Matthew tells us that Jesus was born. There was a tax enrollment 
‘“‘when Cyrenius was governor of Syria,’’? but it did not take place 
until ten years after the death of Herod. Moreover, it was confined 
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to Judea and Samaria. It did not include Galilee, and could have 
nothing to do with Joseph. It was not required that every man 
should present himself in his ancestral town, on the same date. 
Under the circumstances, if Joseph had been included in the census, 
and if he had been obliged to take his wife with him, he surely 
would have hastened or delayed the journey a little. But, if we 
grant everything else, why should he take Mary with him, over the 
rough country roads, in the dead of winter, on that strictly business 
and masculine errand? JZwke’s explanation of how Mary happened 
to be in Bethlehem at the birth of her child, is weaker, if possible, 
than Maithew’s explanation of how she came to make her home 
in Nazareth. 
According to Matthew, Jesus’ parents 
THE MUTUAL CONTRA- lived in Bethlehem: according to Luke, 
DICTIONS OF MATTHEW . : : 
AND LUKE. they lived in Nazareth. According to 
Matthew, Jesus was born as early as the 
year 4 B.C.: according to Luke, as late as the year6 A.D. Ac- 
cording to Matthew, he was born in his mother’s home: according 
to Luke, in the stable of a public tavern. According to Matthew, 
wise men came from the East to worship him: according to Luke, 
the people who came to see the new-born king were Jewish shep- 
herds. According to Matthew, the wise men were guided by astar: 
according to Luke, the shepherds were guided by a host of angels. 
According to Matthew, everything was done secretly, that the young 
child might escape the murderous hands of Herod: according to 
Luke, everything was done with the utmost publicity, even the 
shepherds “made it known abroad.” According to Matthew, as 
soon as it was known that Jesus was born, Joseph fled with him, by 
night, to Egypt: according to Zuke, after all the publicity of the 
birth, Mary and Joseph and the child remained in Bethlehem six 
weeks, then took the child up to Jerusalem, and publicly presented 
him in the temple, where old Simeon and the good Anna publicly 
blessed him ; and then the parents returned, publicly, with him “‘to 
their own home in Nazareth,” with no Herod and no Archelaus to 
be afraid of. How much easier the task of the modern doctors 
would be if there was only one account! Libraries have been 
written to “reconcile” these two chapters, but they will not reconcile. 
This year the story according to Matthew is taught in the Sunday 
schools of Christendom: next year the story according to Luke is 
taught in the Sunday schools of Christendom; and bright boys look 
from one account to the other, and conclude that faith means, in 
the language of one of them, “to believe things that you know are 
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not true.” They know perfectly well that both of these stories 
can not be true; and yet they are exhorted to believe both, on peril 
of their everlasting torment. But the time is coming when the 
threat of torment and the cry of heresy and the sneer at destructive 
criticism will not avail. Religion based on palpable errors must 
fall, Itis time, already, to provide against that calamity by dis- 
sociating religion from historic and scientific error. These con- 
flicting accounts in Matthew and Luke must be seen, by all the 
bright boys, in their true light—as the efforts of superstitious men 
to bolster up the gratuitous theory of Jesus’ messiahship. 


WEALTH AND LABOR. 


Not without envy wealth at times must look 

On their brown strength who wield the reaping hook 
And scythe, or at the forge-fire shape the plough, 
Or the steel harness of the steeds of steam; 

And who, by skill and patience, anyhow 

Make service noble, and the earth redeem 

From savageness. By kingly accolade 

Than theirs was never worthier knighthood made. 
Well for them if, while demagogues their vain 
And evil counsels proffer, they maintain 

Their honest manhood unseduced, and wage 

No war with Labor’s right to Labor’s gain 

Of sweet home comfort, rest of hand and brain, 
And softer pillow for the head of age. 


And well for Gain if it ungrudging yields 
Labor its just demand; and well for ease 
If, in the uses of its own, it sees 
No wrong to him who tills its pleasant fields, 
And spreads the table of its luxuries. 
The interests of the rich man and the poor 
Are one and same, inseparable ever more; 
And when scant wage or labor fail to give 
Food, shelter, raiment, wherewithal to live, 
Need has its rights, necessity its claim. 
Yea, even self-wrought misery and shame 
Test well the charity suffering long and kind. 
The home-press’d question of the age can find 
No answer in the catch words of the blind 
Leaders of blind. Solution there is none, 
Save in the golden rule of Christ alone. 

— Whittier. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The second session of this Congress has been 
held since our last issue. As quite a full report of 
its proceedings has already been published in 
New Unity, we will not, in our limited space, attempt to report 
them; we desire, however, to call attention to the work which has 
been done during the past year as indicating both the purpose of 
the Congress and its possibilities of accomplishment. 

It is a gratifying surprise to us, and we think to all its friends, not 
that it has done so little but that, with the small amount of funds 
at its disposal, it has, in its very incipiency, accomplished so much. 
The course of Liberal Lectures arranged by the Missionary Com- 
mittee has been more successful than we had anticipated during 
the first year, over forty of them having been delivered at twelve 
different places. It is also encouraging to learn from the report of 
the Missionary Committee that ‘‘twice as many lecturers could 
have been sent out if it had been possible to get them at the right 
time, for we have been able to send speakers to less than half the 
places that have applied.’ Such a demand as this, so soon after 
the inauguration of the movement, is certainly indicative of a deep 
and wide-spread interest in the work which the Congress has under- 
taken; it shows that “the field is already white to harvest,” and 
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that the Congress is called upon to “send forth laborers into the 
harvest.” Twenty different places have asked that something be 
done to give them permanent or occasional Liberal Services. Only 
nine of these places could be visited, yet in eight of them organiza- 
tions have been effected. Missionary services have also been held 
in various places to inspire and encourage liberal organizations 
already existing without regard to their denominational affiliations. 
The report made by Mr. Alcott, State Secretary for Illinois, not 
only shows what can be done, but what should be done, through 
State organization, in every State represented in the Congress. 

The work already done should be sufficient to disarm criticism, 
and demonstrate both the scope and aim of the Congress. No 
hostility has been shown to existing organizations; the Congress 
has co-operated with them cordially when such co-operation has 
been needed; no effort has been made to undermine denomina- 
tional Liberal Churches, but rather to strengthen them; it has drawn 
together unorganized individuals of various denominations, whom 
it was impossible to reach through any denominational organization ; 
it has, as Mr. Alcott so well expressed it, been ‘‘an organized 
Liberal evangelist, laying no stress on specific doctrines or denomi- 
national names, and doing a work which no one of the Liberal 
bodies alone can do.” 

The Congress has already demonstrated that it is no new “sect,” 
and that it is not working in the interest of any “sect,” either old 
or new; its field is where there are liberals calling themselves by 
various names, but not in sufficient numbers under any one banner 
to organize or support a denominational society, but who are willing 
to unite in one organization under such name as they may 
determine for themselves. 

The evidence which its work thus far has furnished is supple- 
mented by the earnest pledges and declarations of its leaders, that 
it does not intend to disturb any existing denomination; that it 
does not ask any change in the affiliation of its members; that 
Jews will remain Jews; Unitarians will remain Unitarians ; Univer- 
salists, Universalists; Ethical Culturists, Ethical Culturists; and 
Independents, Independents; but it does ask all these to unite in 
doing the work which no one of them alone is doing or can do. 

We do not propose at this time to discuss the resolutions intro- 
duced by Mr. Judy, which were referred to the directors, to be 
reported at the next meeting. In our individual judgment it is 
unfortunate that they were not fully discussed and acted upon at 
this session of the Congress. We see nothing to be gained by 
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deferring it for a year; but, as such action was taken, we shall at 
the proper time give opportunity for the full discussion which their 
importance demands. We believe that, if the Congress continues 
its work energetically and judiciously along the lines already laid 
down, it will disappoint both the hopes of its enemies and the fears 
of some of its timorous friends. 

We regard it as unfortunate that more time was not set apart 
for the business of the Congress. It is here that we find its weakest 
point, in its lack of thorough business organization and system ; 
and we think it would have been well to take the time necessary to 
fully discuss plans and methods and means for carrying them into 
successful operation. The business of the Congress must be con- 
ducted on business principles, with the same careful consideration 
of plans and attention to details which any other business demands 
as a condition of success, This work naturally devolves upon the 
directors, but when once scattered to their several homes, widely 
separated from each other, it will be found difficult to get them 
together in sufficient numbers to do justice to the work in hand. 

. Our disappointment, however, is greatest in the meagre response 
to the call for funds to carry on the work for the ensuing year. The 
lowest estimate of the amount required is $5,000, and this sum 
should have been pledged on the spot. When we consider the 
vast sums—hundreds of thousands of dollars each year—which are 
raised by the orthodox churches for missionary work both at home 
and abroad, it certainly seems as though the Liberal churches, 
which have so much greater incentive, should respond more gener- 
ously. The fields are many, the laborers are plenty, but it takes 
money to bring them together and pay for the work. Is it worth 
what it will cost? If not, then the Congress has no reason for its 

existence. If it is, then let the money be forthcoming, promptly 
and cheerfully. It is proposed to raise the amount required through 
membership fees, which have been fixed at $5.00 per year, and 
$25.00 for life. MVew Uniry has already made an eloquent appeal 
in behalf of this fund; we trust that it may meet with generous 
response, for upon this depends the work of the ensuing year. 
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As we have had occasion to remark before, 

UL aka Tn boycott is an exotic which does not, and 

(eee ON we trust never will, flourish in American soil. 

It has already been thoroughly tested in the business world, but now 
its exploitation is to be attempted in the religious world, 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, not content 
with suspending Prof. Briggs, and disavowing ‘all responsibility 
for the teaching of Union Seminary,” has now gone so far as to 
instruct the Presbytery of New York not to receive ‘“ under its care, 
for licensure, students ... in theological seminaries respecting 
whose teachings the General Assembly disavows responsibility ; ”’ 
which in plain language is absolutely forbidding the Presbytery to 
license any graduate of Union Seminary to preach the gospel. 

This is a ‘boycott’? pure and simple. As the Oztlook says: 
‘‘Tts spirit is precisely the worst phase of trades-unionism imported 
into the church.’’ It is an exhibition of ecclesiastical tyranny, a 
display of narrowness and short-sightedness surprising even in this 
denomination. It is a warning to students for the ministry that 
unless they abdicate reason and surrender conscience there is no 
room for them in the Presbyterian fold; it is a formal notice to 
the churches that they must not expect brains in their clergy, or 
talent in their pulpits. 

Who the sufferers will be it is not difficult to predict. All such 
efforts will prove, as they have before, a veritable boomerang, and 
the church itself will reap the reward; it is sowing the wind and 
will reap the whirlwind of its own folly. The spirit of the age not 
only condemns all such narrowness and vindictiveness, but it 
demands freedom and “fair play” everywhere. The people are 
no longer satisfied with mediocrity in the pulpit, they are beginning 
to crave the brainiest men, the most honest thinkers, the ablest 
scholars ; if they cannot find them in the Presbyterian Church they 
will find them elsewhere. 

The effect on the seminary, if it stands fast for the right, as we 
are confident that it will, will be beneficial. It will draw to itself 
the progressive students of theology, those who seek the truth 
wherever it is to be found, whether in the Bible or the creed, or 
outside of them, to whom this action will prove an incentive and 
stimulus to deeper research and more fearless investigation, which 
will redound to its reputation and usefulness. 

But the most pitiful phase of the whole business is the vindica- 
tion which is attempted by some of the Presbyterian journals— 
their boastful proclamation of their narrow-mindedness, and their 
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glory in it. The following from the Mew York Observer will 
suffice as an illustration: 

“Presbyterians have a definite creed, a clear and powerful form of govern- 
ment, and a consistent history. Again and again they have cast out an element 
which demanded liberality of belief and loose forms of government; : 
an attempt to revise the confession of faith has also signally failed. Any man, 
therefore, who enters the Presbyterian ministry, has not read history, or has 
read it to little purpose, if he expects to find elasticity of creed or flexible 
government as a constitutent element in the Presbyterian church. They are 
not there, and practical efforts to introduce them will be as futile as rebellion 
against the Papacy. This is called by many narrowness and bigotry, and is 
said to be against the spirit of the age. Such criticisms are correct from the 
standpoint of those who make them, but they have no weight with men who 
hold to infallible and inerrant Scriptures as the foundation of their system, who 
have a rigid and thorough code of ecclesiastical law, and whose constitution 
demands a uniformity more exemplary than any other denomination. Four 
Assemblies of the church have been making these things plain, so that now 
even the secular newspapers comprehend that Presbyterianism is not a “go-as- 
you-please” kind of religion or government, but a hard and fast creed and a 
representative but rigorous ecclesiasticism. Men who cannot work in its 
harness will be happier elsewhere.” 


The current question in religion is 
the previous question. Disputants may 
not realize it, but their discussions are 
based upon the problem of making 
man religious. After all, the labors to build larger systems of 
thought, and to foster broader fellowship, are but efforts well intended, 
however directed, to discover truer ways over which the soul of 
man may pass in its march towards its perfection, in which state it 
shall realize the God-consciousness. The end of religious institu- 
tions is religion, not institutions. Creeds, deeds, worship and work 
are only methods of attaining harmony with God. They are not 
ends but means. If successful they lead the soul out of isolation 
and loneliness into a consciousness of the divine nearness, and of the 
divine in the near. If they result in anything less than this, they 
are insofar false. The end of life, I take it, is neither work, nor 
endurance, nor outward achievement. The end of life is life—soul 
existence, not body perfection. 

“To man, propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lonely way.” 
To a creed, or ritual, or fellowship, or course of action, propose 
the same test, and ask how far they develop within the soul a con- 
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sciousness of the divine. The only object for which a creed may well 
be revised, a fellowship enlarged, a service reformed or enriched, is 
that they may the better fulfill this purpose of ministering to the 
soul’s growth and higher consciousness. This is too often lost sight 
of in our liberal workings and discoursings, and I wish to move the 
the previous question. We need and want a theology based upon 
scientific knowledge, the only knowledge we have, because knowl- 
edge is more useful, as more certain, than guesswork in projecting 
the soul onward. Weneed and want larger, freer, stronger churches, 
with richer services and greater works, because thereby will each 
individual soul be more richly ministered unto. We need, whether 
or not we want, larger, even interdenominational fellowship, only 
because the limits of fellowship too often mark the limits of personal 
growth, while the good that is in all folds is needed by the onmoving 
soul. If this religious need, instead of the organizing mania, is 
manifest as the purpose that is working for the open church, there 
will be few who will care or dare oppose, and all who understand 
the aim will respect every attempted means. 
LESLIE W. SPRAGUE. 
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THE DAILY BATTLE. 
BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


So weary! not of labor, not of struggle; 

Nor yet of failure,—nor its kindred, pain; 

But of the myriad little rubs of living, — 

The endless round of things that seem in vain! 


Yet not by mighty acts is life made lovely; 
He worketh best who does the little deeds; 
Content, amid the struggle and the hurry, 
To satisfy the spirit’s smallest needs, 


Soul-rapture, vision, dreamy exaltation, 
May be the throes that lift the soul above; 
But daily self-control, and self-repression, 
Can also teach the spirit how to love. 


*Mid homely scenes and dreary commonplaces, 
Hold fast the fortress, self, while strength is thine! 
O, weary not! for from the height God watches, 
And waits to reinforce each feeble line. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Leading Cut-Rate Druggists. 


Wolff- Wilson Drug Co., 


6th and Washington Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS. 


20 to 40 Per Cent Saved on Everything 
in our Line. 


Price List and Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. Send in your name, 


UMBRELLAS 
CANES 


Are the best that 
can be made, 


Assortment 
Unequaled. 


Prices the Lowest. 
Repairing and Cover- 
ing equal to New 
Goods. 

Factory and Salesrooms, 
314 N. SIXTH STREET, 
OPPOSITE BARR’Se 


Shirts Made To Order. 


JAS. O. MORRIS, 


Men’s Furnisher 
520 Washington Ave., St, Louis, 


Berry-Horn Coal Co. 


COAL and COKE, 


PITTSBURG GAS COKE. 


Office: Union Trust Building, 
ST. Louis. 


DENVER. 


Direct Route 


= Oma 


ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


AND 


Northern Lake Resorts. 


D. O. IVES, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, ST. LOUIS. 


BUTTER CHURNED DAILY. 


We handled in 1888, 


243,000 gals. of milk. 


“ © 1887, 877,920 «© * 
«“ «© 1888, 754,870 “ « 
ee « 1889, 930,918 “ “« 
«“« 1890, 1,482,819 “ « 


1891, 1,535,000 “ « 
1892, 1,700,000 “ « 


These figures show that our control 
or detec department protect our cus- 
tomers. We ask and get higher prices 
than our competitors. It is only par- 
ties who want uniformly the best who 
patronize us. 


DIRECTORS. 
Tuos. T. TurNER, R. R. Hurcurnson, 
J. F. Les, Cuas. P. CHourTEau. 
W. SoMERVILLE. 


CHARLESS CABANNE, Manager. — 


ST. LOUIS DAIRY CO. 


Twelfth and Chestnut Sts. 
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A. SPIEGEL & SONS, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Meat, Vegetables, 


Game, Canned Goods and Fruits 
725 Chouteau Ave. 


Telephone 3101. 


921 Market Street. 


Telephone 871. 


H.KONERT & SON, 
Merchant Tailors, 


914 Market Street, bet. 9th and Oth strets, 


We don’t want BOYS or LOAFERS 
to write us, but men with ability to 
take State and County Agencies. Krom 
$200.00 to $500.00 a month to Hustlers. 
Sold to Factories, Merchants, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Theatres and Farmers. 

Write quick. 


The Chemical Fire Extinguisher Go,, Racine, Wis, 


Ex. CRANE, 


PruURNITUR SS, 


Cor, 4th and Vine Streets. 


J. 


JOSEPH EK. SMITH, 
Turkish Baths, & 
% Barber Shop, 


Southern Hotel, 
Lindell Hotel, 
ST. LOUIS. 


John C. Worthington. Leonard Goettke, 


Worthington & Goettke, 
Dealers in 
Fancy Groceries, Foreign & Domestic Fruits, 


3701 Olive Street. 


The Most of the Best Goods for the Least Money. 


WEST END STABLES. 


THOS. F, GRIERSON, 


Livery and Boaoting Dates 


Undertaker of Funerals, 
No. 3230 Locust Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


TELEPHONE 7429. 


Special attention to Party, Theatre and 
Wedding Calls. : 


WALKER BROTHERS MARKET, 


CHOICE MEAT, VEGETABLES 


FRUITS, FISH, 
Poultry and Game in Season, 
2900 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


ORDERS SOLICITED AND DELIVERED. 


10.4 


DAVID NICHOLSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FINEST: “GROCERTEs: 


Old Brandies, Wines, Clarets, etc., in the city for Medicinal purposes. 
PROPRIETOR OF THE CELEBRATED LIQUID BREAD, 


So much recommended by the Medical Faculty for the building up of the system 


TELEPHONE No. 3972. 13 and 15 N. SIXTH ST. 


DOR eZee TB. BOYD & C0. 
Confectioners « Caterers 


No. 600 Vandeventer Avenue. 514-516 Olive Street, 


Ick CREAM AND FRuIT IcEs A SPECIALTY. 
ST. LOUIS 


TELEPHONE 4377. 


WILL ARD’S HOTEL, Men’s Outfitters and Makers of Fine Shirts. 


' Washington, D.C. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in the 


vne| KEYES & WATKINS LIVERY CO. 


equalled by none. Homelike, and convenient to 
all public buildings. Send two stamps for guide V 
to 0. @. STAPLES, Prop’r, j | j 


THE ANTLERS HOTEL, 1001 to 1009 N. Grand Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent 
on application. : E. Barnett, Proprietor. Telephone 7526. ST. LOU IS, MoO. 


PARK HOTEL, Waukesha, Wis. 
Capacity, id guests. Located directly opposite 
Silurian Park H. Vincent, Proprietor. 904 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


HOTEL ABERDEEN, 


909 Crand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New and Finely Equipped. Beautiful Location. 
Family Trade Solicited. 
Randall & Hadfield, Proprietors. 


HOTEL WALWORTH, 


Whitewater, Wis. 
Steam Heat; Electric Light; Everything First- class. 
“George Porter, Proprietor. 


Undertaking Rooms, 


“THE MILLION,” Salisbury, Mo. 
W. R. Million, Proprietor. 


THE HOLLENBECK, 


co 
Lusanckise car 637-641 S. Paine AVE 


Illustrated book describing pees: California sent T,LOUI S, Mo. 


on request by . C. Bilicke & Co. BEST OF REFERENCE. 
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ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


BECAUSE—They are made of cold rolled steel, malleable and best gray iron; 

eee parts in steel and malleable are riveted (not bolted) firmly to- 
gether; 

BECAUSE—They are thoroughly well made by practical range makers ; 

BECAUSE—They are practically indestructible and repairs are not needed; 

BECAUSE—They bake, cook, roast and broil to perfection ; 

BECAUSE - They can be used by any child with perfect safety, there being no 
possible danger; 

BECAUSE =i do the cooking when properly used as cheaply as with coal or 
wood ; 

BECAUSE—Their burners are so made as to be readily adjusted to the variable- 
ness of pressure or quality of gas; 

BECAUSE—They assure complete combustion ; hence no odor from gas; 

BECAUSE—Tbhey are lined throughout with pure asbestos board, thus preventing 
the radiation of heat; 

pice SU taad rere have all the modern appliances to assist in housekeeping; and, 
astly, 


BECAUSE—They are made by the same people, of the same material, and with 
the same care as the celebrated Coal Range ‘“ Majestic.” 


Write for Catalogue to 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., St. Louis. 
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The New Unity. 


16-Page Weekly. $2.00 per annum, 


OFFICIAL WEEKLY ORCAN 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


EDITORIAL BOARD. 
Hiram W. Thomas, Emil G. Hirsch, 


E. P. Powell, k. A. White, 
A. N. Alcott, Jos. Stoltz, 
A. W. Gould, Caroline J. Bartlett. 


JENKIN Lioyp Jonss, Managing Editor. 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Sireet, CHICAGO. 


NEW UNITY and NON-SECTARIAN, 


$2.25 per annum. 
Send subscriptions to either Publishers, 


The Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages, 


Devoted to the advancement of the NEW IDEAL 
IN RELIGION; wholly unsectarian in principle 
and purely scientific in method; seeking 
truth, in the spirit of love, by obedience to 
the universal laws of thought and the wniversal 
Sacts of the Cosmos. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 


ALFRED W. MARTIN, WALTER J. THOMPSON, 
E. N. FULLER. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


Rev. Octavius B, Frothingham, 
Paul Carus, Ph. D., 
Babu B. B. Nagarkar, 
(of the Brahmo Somaj), 
W. L. Sheldon, 
Bais Underwood, 
Rey, R. B. Marsh, 
Francis BE. Abbot, Ph, D., 
Prof, Elliott Coues, M. (Oe MN ediyl Da 
William M. Salt er, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
and others. 


Subscription, $1.00 Per Year. 
Address, FREE CHURCH RECORD, 
TACOMA, WASH. 


CLUBBING RATES. 
THE NON-SECTARIAN with 


Review of Reviews..... ....---+- $3 00 
Cosmopolitan ........2seseeccseees 2 00 
PUIG MO PMO acileireie wielorns eteters 3 00 
IOC tapes ccistcierelcse siete) tents orecalerele 3 50 
HICLOLMVACVOCALE «c1\0 «15 «10 ele wicloieierie 2 25 
Mire who) Glee oeoe oc cogoosoguCS a0 .. 3 40 
ROpUlatISClEHCE a. cients semen wee 10 OU 
Independent Wi. sis. «/ 6+ gers aie cieisiarelorere 3 50 
Sip NCO inapuoo Soomosu coodos 3 50 
Harpers Young) People’... .c cers 2 50 
Harpers BaZzaal, . cies. otc sleeve ccrals 4 20 
INOTtRVAMCLICAI yore c'ersisllelele oh elaier 5 00 
OPENnr COUR sr. oleic a5 alererale ocroisstenesate 2 00 
SCEIDNELS miaiestets «sige. aticieete stir 3 50 
OUtOOK eo rare crores. Vausvelnins sieie eierorets 3 50 
New England Magazine........... 3 50 
IMIG OIMYC? Sores sialic ore oi sive ster iote eerie 2 00 
ING Wel G Yio 5, © chon, «eve 0 clei stelettiaretoetereas 2 25 
ATIANTLE MONLY, <rctaaeje siaee’ sess ives 4 20 
WONLULY ocecs che sie s viniess slovs clotiniens 4 50 
Youbh’s (Companion\,... = saceiescicicr 2 26 
Ha nperyssW-eckly sscrestcir- ersten eietens 4 20 
AT ON Brash sisie a Whereis esl eh oe cre Sines 5 00 
Harper’s Magazine.....:.........- 4 00 
MODISE.. coos tines Sab eee acres 2 00 


Any book or periodical furnished at 
publishers’ price. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1895. 


Dr. Crowe’s Books. 


“Phases of Religion in America.” 


“Results of Higher Criticism.” 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
$1.75 FOR THE TWO. 


Address, W.S. CROWE, D.D., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


SEND 10 CENTS 
For a Sample Copy of 


The FREE THUG MAGAZINE,” 


The Creed of which consists of one word, 
“TRUTH.” 
Address, Fi. LL. GREEN, 
PUBLISHER, 

Drawer 676, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW LINE TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


Pacific Coast via Billings, Mont., and the Northern Pacific. 
This makes a direct line from 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO To HELENA, PORTLAND 
And ALL North Pacific Coast Points, 
Which is two hundred miles shorter than any other line. 


It passes through the famous Custer battle-field and traverses alike the rich 
farming lands of Wyoming, and the grand mountains of Montana. Through 
trains are run from St. Louis and Chicago to Billings. 


For further information apply to D. 0. IVES, Gen’l Pass, Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


THIS IS AN EPICURE’S SANDWICH. 


Hot Toast, brown and crisp, well buttered, and then dressed with the 
delectable Bayle’s DEViILED CHEESE. 


Every Grocer sells BAYLE’S DEVILED CHEESE. 
A FINE CLUB HOUSE SANDWICH. 


Take Bayle’s Unrivaled HARD WATER CRACKERS, split, toast 
and butter them, and then add his far-famed DEVILED CHEESE. 


Ask Your Grocer for These Goods; He Sells Them. 


SOLE MAKER, GEO. A. BAYLE, sT. Louis, Mo. 


ree erences RUIN TE 


DONALD & DOROTHEA (SCHINDLER), Twins, aged one year. Raised on 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


RACINE, Wis., April 20, 1894. -I endorse the above, and earnestly recommend mothers to send to 
the Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis., for samples of Malted Milk, if they need a healthful, nourishing 
food for their children. & Rev. J. F. SCHINDLER, 
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SPECIAL RATES 


—VIA— 


WABASH RAILRUAD, 


—< 2 ep 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


Denver, Colo., July 5 to 12, 1895. 


For this occasion the Wabash Rail- 
road has made a rate-of one fare for the 
round trip to Denver plus $2.00, added 
for membership fee. 

For full particulars in regard to this 
meeting, time of trains, rates, route, etc., 
call upon or write to any representative 
of the Wabash R. R., or connecting 
lines, or C. S. CRANE, 

Gen’] Pass. and Ticket Agent, 


Wabash R. R., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR 


and the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union will hold their Fourteenth 
International Convention at Boston, 
July 10 to 14, 1895. The Wabash Rail- 
road has reduced the rate to one first- 
class fare for the round trip from all 
stations to Boston for this occasion. 
For maps of route and guide to Boston 


write to C. S. CRANE, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE 26th TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE 
KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 


will be held in Boston, Mass , August 
26th to 30th, 1895. For this occasion 
the Wabash Railroad will sell tickets 
from all stations to Boston at one fare 
for the round trip. Map of route and 
guide to Boston will be mailed on appli- 
cation to C. S. CRANE, 


Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“AMERICAN LIBERTY.” 


TEN PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 
By REV. W. D. SIMONDS. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
‘ Washington and the Fathers of our Re- 
public.” ; 
‘‘Organized Labor and Liberty.”’ 
‘‘Union, Liberty, Fraternity.’ 
‘‘The Scholar and the State.’’ 
‘‘The Saloon and the State.’’ 
‘‘Sunday and the State.”’ 
*‘American Religion.’’ 


COMMENTS. 

“Tts quality is—as I expected —strong and 
fine.’—M. J. SAVAGE. 

“T can and do congratulate you that you are 
able to so use your native tongue as to please 
the lover of correct and eloquent expression.” 
—W. H.H. MURRAY. 

“Thought—clear and strong; style—direct and 
popular; spirit—broad and elevating.’’— Rev. 
J. H. CROOKER. 

Broad, free and progressive. but none the less 
morally conservative.— The Christian Register, 
Boston, Mass. 


Paper, 8vo , pp. 216; 50 cents. 


Address REY. W. D SIMONDS, Madison, Wis. 


° «6 Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, School,and Home 
New from Cover to Cover 


Successor of the 
“‘ Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the 
U.S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 


Merary, com- 
mended by State 
Superintendents 
of Schools, and 
other Educators al- 
most without num- 


ber. 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 

A College President writes: ‘“ For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a working 
“dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ 
“excels any other single volume.” 


G. &C, MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


ua@~ Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. 
ua- Do not buy cheap reprints of anelené editions. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
“THE ORGANS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 


THE NEW UNITY, $2.00, NON-SECTARIAN, $1.00, 
$2.25 FOR BOTE, 


-_NON-SECTARIAN CHURCH. 


R. C. Cave, Pastor, J. W. CALDWELL, Associate Pastor, 


Residence, 3921 Delmar Avenue. 2715 Sheridan Avenue. 


| Services Every Sunday at 11 a. m. 
SEATS FREE. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


VHE object of this church is to offer a spiritual home to everyone 
| who wishes to save himself from the bondage of sin. It wel- 
_ comes to its fellowship everyone whose soul is reaching out after God 
and light. It says unto men what Jesus himself said: ‘‘ Him that 
~ cometh unto me I will in nowise cast out.’’ It is united, not on creeds 
or ceremonies, but on the willingness of each member to do God’s 
- will according to the measure of his own knowledge and ability. 


. ; Liberal Literature Free. Address, H. P. Tower, 1540 S. Grand Ave, St. Louis. 


a NON-SECTARIAN and NEW UNITY, $2.25 per annum. 
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